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VL $ “SUTTONS 
Sy AMATEUR’S GUIDE, 


a of the most useful works on Vegetable and Flower Gardening yet published 








PRICE 1is,, POST FREE. Gratis to Customers to the value of 20s. and upwards. 





g, Beautifully illustrated with four coloured and toned plates and numerous engravings. 


SUTTON & SONS, Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, READING. 









GRATEFUL AND COMFORTIN G. 


EPPSS COCOA.| 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 
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Johnston’s 
Corn Flour 
Is the Best. 


**Is decidedly superior.” — The Lancet. 
Sold by most Respectable ramily Grocers 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDCE. 


FOR CAKES, PASTRY, 
PUDDINGS AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


“CAUTION AND VIGILANCE, ; 


CRYSTAL PALACE BOND'S GOLD MEDAL 
MARKING INK. 


le her Mz ajes ty’s High Court of Justice Vendors were mulcted in costs 


NS | EEL PENS. damages, and injunctions for selling colourable imitations. In bottles at 6d. 


GOLD MEDAL. PA RIS 1878. or Is ; tenge family bottle, glass stuppered, with glass pen, 1s. 6a. Genuine 


iia ri ots has these words on label : amt by the Daughter of the Late John 
— Bond 28 Prize Medals, Diplomas, and Certificates awarded. Only 
Address 75, Southgate Road, N. 











SowLAND . ROWLAND'S -ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR MACASSARQIL QDONTO 


Is a cooling and healing wash fr the face, hands, 
and arms, and contains no mineral nor injurious 
ingredients; it eradicates freckles, 
ness, inflammation, eczema, and roughness of the 
skin, and produces a beautifully pure and delicate 


Prevents hair falling off or turning 
it from Scurf and Dandriff, 
tifully soft, pliable, 
lead nor mineral ingredients, 


Is the best and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth. 
gives a pleasing 


grey, cleanses 
and makes it beau- It whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
fragrance to the breath. Alli 
Dentists allow that neither washes nor pastes can 


possibly be as efficacious for polishing the teeth, 


chaps, red 
_ = It contains no 


and glossy. 
and can also be had 


in a Golden colour, for fair-haired children ox 


c ion. Mos ci autifie ~ontai > heh: , . , 
“yey , Mc t oa be og contain le ad persons. Avoid imitations, and also cheap hair and keeping them sound and white, asa pure and 

B eile a ne , ‘ . : . : ‘ ; 

“| re > pal 0% hapans h ruin : x haar oils and poisonous hair restorers, which are most | non-gritty tooth powder. Such Rowland’s Odonto 
owland’s Kalydo: is guaranteed to be perfectly detrimental to the general health 


. : has always proved itself. 
harmless to the most yy ate skin, 


Price 3s. 6d., 78., 10s. 6d. Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 
ROWLAND’ S EUKONIA is a pure and harmless Toilet Powder, in three tints, White, Rose, and 
Cream, 2s. 6d. per Box. Ask anywhere for ROWLAND’S Articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, Londen, and 
avoid cheap, spurious imitations, these bein ing the only genuine. 
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DRESS FABRICS AT FIRST COSTI! 


BRADFORD 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 


On receipt of letter or 

post-card, send, POST 

FREE, Sample Patterns 

of their ‘ 

Novelties in Dress 
Fabrics for the 
Winter Season. 

The selection also in- 
cludes the celebrated 

“Century” Cashmeres 

(which are suitable for 
every season of the year), 
Serges, Kohinor Art 
Fabrics, the New Fancy 
Check ‘T'weeds for Tailor- 
made Costumes; the 

New “ BRANDON” Jersey 

Costume Cloth; Fancy 
Plushes with Plains to 
match, &c., and all the 
celebrated Standard 
Makes of Mixtures and 
All-Wool Fabrics, from 
32d. to 4s. per yard. 

All Unequalled for 

Price & Quality. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
Any Length Cut at Mill Prices. 


The leading Dress Journals and Press generally speak highly of the advan- 
tages of dealing direct with the BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom on all 
Orders over £1 in value. 


Highest Award at the Health Exhibition. 
When writing, please mention “ Leisure Hour.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC.—As an additional security to the public, 


every article and length of materia! sent from the B. M. Co. will bear their 































Registered 
Trade Mark. 

















well-known Registered Trade Mark, a ‘‘GIRL AT THE LOOM.’ 
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Irish Linen a — s 


Seunte P 
made up re: varriage Paid 


oany Railway 













a Pill Statica 
Slips, Frilled with Fine 
LinenCambric, from 24s Ban od 


per doz Linen Sheets, 
twilled or plain, made 
up ready for use, all 
sizes and qualities. 
Damask Table-Cloths, 
Napkins, Diapers, &c. 
Sheetings, Towellings, 
Glass Cloths, Shirtings, 
Pillow Linens, Surplice 


Linens, Cambrics, &c ‘A | tL ‘| S 


AND CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Hemmed Ready for Use. Direct from the Facto 


OSAY 
RISH= 


Children’s White Bordered, from 1s. 4%d. perdoz. I adies" White B rdered, from 
1s. 114d per doz Gents’ White Bordered, from 3s. od per do ¢ hi n's Colours 
Bordered. from 1s 9d. perdoz. Ladies’ White Hemstitched, from 3s. % Pe r doz. Ladies’ 
Coloured Hemstitched, from ss. 11d. per doz. Gents’ hn _ Hemstitc h from ss, ord. 
perdoz. Gents Coloured Hemstitched, from 9s. 1d. a> 

JAMES LINDSAY & Co. *tLimited), 


MANCPACTCRESS AND LINEN MEKCEANTS, BELFAST 





Gly cerine-& 
Gucumber. 


the most perfect Emolient Mi 


PRESERVING AND B a ee “THE SKIN EVER 
It keeps the Skin SOFT, axootit AND WHITE ducing the Coldest Weather. 


=ntirely removes anc bs 

ROUGHNESS, REDNESS CHAPS IRRITATION, Etc., 

i preserves Z Skin from the effects o 
FROST, couD WINDS, AND HARD ‘WATER 
fore effectually than any other preparation 
It wonderfully allays = Irritation of Chilblains, and prevents them from Breaking. 
If applied after Dancing or wane Heated Apartments it will be found delightfully 
ooling and Refreshing 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


Cheltenham. 





Bottles, rs. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemes 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 





“They come as a boon and a blessing to 


The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


“MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS ARE THE BEST,” 


Sold all over the world. 


men, 
6d. and Is. per box of all Stationers. 





Eu st a 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


COCOA... 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—‘‘ It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I ay 4 recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.” —Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal Colleg 





ge of Surgeons, Ireland, & 
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Easy of THE ONLY DRESS BFABRICS 
Perfect Substitute Are the very best made; have gained Six Prize Me- @ 
Preparation. FoR dals, = had ane y ars’ reputation. Ma fe from © 

1s same Yarns as goods supplied to H.R.H. the Prin- 
Mother’s Milk. cess of Wales. 1,000 people are engaged in their 
REQUIRES ONLY. production, from the i “<9 bac k to th ef oe 
THE ADDITION OF WATER. wearer, Warranted to wear and always look well 3 
New and Seasonable Makes. 
Our CROSS-WARP SERGES, 11%d.to 1/114 @ 
per yard, are practically Unte arable either w unyof . 
the Cloth Our GOLD MEDAL Cashmeres, & 
1/11 to 3/- per yard; Merinos, 2/- to 3/6 per 2 
yard; Ottomans, 1/- to per yard; Costume oO 

FOR INFANTS Cloths, 2/- to 4/- per yard; Cords, 6d. to 1/6 per 
. yard. All the above are plain and « joured b 
Ocean, Canvas, and Basket Cloths, plain and - A= 
Recommended by the fig > d, at 30% at er y we 4 We ins’ Veilings, plain B 

. and figurec to 105 per yard; Soleil 
Highest Medical Authorities plain and figured, 1/4 to 8). per yard.’ Box ot § 
Z amples, post free from the anulacturers, 

. fe aN in England and all parts of HENRY PEASE @ CO.'S Successors, © 
we TRADE MARK. the world SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The ® 
Registered ” Mills, Darlington. Purchases of £1 carriage paid & 
PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. SOLD EVERYWHERE. “pa ty =] > glen 

L. H.] I To Face Page 2 of Wrapper. 
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! FELT HATS 









TWEED HELMETS <2 3/, 4/g S/e 5, 
Ye 2 LEATHER HATCASE SILK HATS % % '"/, '5/, " — ny - 
POSTACE2® =——2/,3/4/, pastace oBOXS° POSTACES® postace so 


COAT & VEST 33/- 36/- 42/ 
















BOYS BOOTS 

MW 9/s 

POSTACE 6° 

ARCOSY BRACES ——— 
ay a OVERCOATS 25/. 35/. 45/- aoe 
7 5 oe 9 */3 "*/9 

POSTACE 2° ‘4g '6/q 


ALL BEST TROWSERINCS 1/3 


TENNIS BALLS = EVERY CARMENT MADE TO ORDER & 


PATTERNS & FORMS FOR SELF MEASUREMENT POST FREE 





f, ) LINKS 6 














wanelly RUBBER COLLARS AND CUFFS 
7° POSTACE 2° 
}ALL PARCELS 


or 10/ CARRIACE PAID in unitepKincoom, 








RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


Hiuduism Past and Present. By J. Murray 
MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. With an Account of Recent Hindu Reformers, 
and a brief comparison between Hinduism and Christianity. Crown 
8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 

Dr. Murray Mitchell is well known as an authority on the Hindu religious 
system, and in this volume he gives a clear and interesting account of the 
beliefs and practices of Hinduism, paying special attention to the efforts of 
-modern reformers. 


Buddhism Past and Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. 
T1TcoMB, D.D., First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 
Dr. Titcomb has seen Buddhism at close quarters, and has had oppor 
tunities of estimating its value as a factor in human life from practical ex- 
perience. He has compressed within the limits of a quite moderate-sized 
volume a great mass of information.” —Sfectator. 


Mahomet and Islam. A Sketch of the Prophet’s Life from 
original sources, and a brief Outline of his Religion. By Sir WiLL1aM 
Muir, K.S.I., LL.D. D.C.L., formerly Lieut.-Governor of the North-west 
Provinces cf India. With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth 

rds. 
““A précis of the author’s larger works, but it is a frécis done by the 
author, which makes all the difference.” —-Saturday Review. 
“Will be useful to those who wish to know the outline of Mahomet’s 
career.” —S?. James's Gazette. 





Romanism. A Doctrinal and Historical Examination of the 
Creed of Pope Pius 1V. By the Rev. Canon Jenkins, M.a. 5s. cloth 
boards. 

“Will commend itself for its clear style and pungent criticism on the 
cardinal errors of the Church of Rome. It is a book which ought to be in 
the hands of everybody called to deal with the great controversy created by 
the Reformation.” —/rish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

“This volume should prove an acceptable addition to every clerical 
library in the kingdom.”—Znglish Churchman. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. By Canon 
RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“Demands respectful attention from students of religious history.”— 

Guardian. 

** An admirable vésumé of the whole subject.”—Sfectator. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








J. THEOBALD & CO.’S 


SPECIALITIES. 
The CELEBRATED NORWEGIAN SLIPPERS. 
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THE immense demand that there was for these Slippers 
last winter (over 2,000 pairs being sold in a single day), 
and the fact that all through the summer we have daily 
received applications from persons in all parts, asking 
if they can still have them, has induced us to again 
stock a very large quantity, which we are pleased to offer at our former 
low prices. . $ 
These Slippers are worn by rich and poor alike, because they are easy, 
comforting, cheap, and answer every purpose that a slipper can be required 
for. We have had letters of recommendation, and repeated orders from all 
parts of the world. : 
The Slippers can be had in either black or scarlet. They are made of 
stout felt throughout, no nails or hard leather to injure the most sensitive 
feet. Trimmed with imitation fur. Worn in drawing-rooms, bedroom, 
boudoir, and street. Carriage free at the following prices: Boys, Girls, 
and Ladies’ Sizes, 1s. 6d. per pair. Gentlemen’s, 1s. 9d. A reduction of 2d. 
per pair if three pairs are taken, or 4d. per pair on half-dozen. Exact length 
of foot or size taken must be sent with each order, and all orders should be 
sent at once, as we have a great difficulty in getting them later on. 

Please mention the name of this Paper when ordering. 
GRAND ILLUSTRATED WINTER CATALOGUE, — Over 500 
Illustrations, 60 pages, post free, one stamp. Novelties of every description, 
Conjuring Tricks, Chemicals, Clockwork, and Christmas Toys, Cards, 
Games, &c. Special Illustrated Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Slides, 
3d Special Illustrated Catalogue of Model Steam Engines and parts of 
Engines, 3d. 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS (Established over 50 Years,) 
6 and 7, Bath Place, Kensington High Street, 

Kensington, London, W, 














BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 


COMmMPan yz, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 
CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DixcTors 
William Macdonald Basden, Esq., Great St. Helen's, Bishopsgate Street, 
ity, and Lloyds. 
James Clarke, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 4. Queen 
Street Place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
Fountain John Hartlev, Esq., Clapton. 
William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
William Smith, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 
AUDITORS. 
Alfred Henry Baynes, Esq., Wandsworth. 
William Potter Olney, Esq., New Kent Road. 
Rev. Lewis Borrett White, D.D., Queen Street, City. 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs. Henry Gover & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge 
BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
ManacinG Director AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F.S.S., F.LA. 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY. 
Frederic Field Gover, Esq 
Sus-MANAGER, 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 
THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT, MAY, 188s. 
NEW BUSINESS. 
C000 00 ce cces ceescceccees 417,6€6 


2,034 Policies issued for 
soos 12,366 


Re ID I no cc ecehie ee on 0606s50s Kc00 nbs vessiades 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 





27,256 Policies, assuring ....++-+seeeeeeseesee ereeenens - 5,068,440 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 

ics cendstnahanetieticnmecsiee,: ee 
Interest, &c. 40,550 

- 188,679 

ACCUMULATED FUND. 

Laid by im the year ....2..cccccsccccssecsccecsocece owe 72,353 
Accumulated Fund on 31st January, 1885 .........+++eeeeeeeess 1,010,902 
Claims and Bonuses paid under Company's Policies ............ 871,216 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 years, about »} per cent. per annum. 
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EOME HRULE!! 
WHAT ALONF ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF LIFE? 


RS = ‘Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past ; What 
_— alone enables us to draw a just moral from The Tale of Life ; What sheds the PUREST 
LIGHT UPON OUR REASON; What gives the firmest strength to our Religion; What 
Sis best fitted to soften the heart Of Man and elevate his soul, I would answer, with 
Lassues, it is EXPERIENCE.” —Lord Lytton. 


THE HOME RULE PROBLEM. 

In the Political World Home Rule means NEGOTIABLE BALLAST. In the Sanitary 
World it means—In the whole metropolis upwards of 20,000 lives are still yearly 
sacrificed, and in the whole of the United 7 upwards of 100,000 fall victims 
to gross causes which are preventable. England pays not less than £24,000 per 
annum (thatis tosay, about three times the amount of poor rates) in consequence of 
those diseases which the science of Hygiene teaches how to avoid (“‘ and which may 
be prevented.”’) — Chadwick, 

PASS IT IF YOU LIKE, BUT IT IS TRUE. 

eat = Sn What mind can grasp the loss to mankind, and the misery entailed, that these figures reveal? What dashes to the earth 
AA NEA A ZS so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely death ?—to say nothing 
of the immense increase of rates and taxes arising from the loss of the breadwinner of families:)s WE ARE AT PRESENT AT THE MERCY OF THE 
IGNORANT AND CARELESS. In order to prevent a disease it is necessary to remove its causes. By that means you hinder the germ or poison from 
gaining admission. At the same time you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from various causes, and by 
that means you prevent the poison being retained in the body. The effect of 

ENO’S FRUIT SALT is to take away all morbid poison and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED ANNUALLY, AND MILLIONS FREED FROM 

INCALCULABLE SUFFERING.—Millions have died from Preventable diseases in this country. It is the duty of e,ery one to avert this. With 
each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out infectious Diseases, Fevers, Blood 
Poisons, etc. [f this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of Disease now producing much havoc would cease to exist, as Plague, 
Leprosy, etc., have done, when the true cause Aas become known. . / 

“ EGYPT—CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three | of See. Gow writing from Ascot on Jan. 2, 1886, says :—“ Blessings on your 
separate occasions been attacked by iever, from which on the first occasion I lay in SALT: trust it ~~ not profane to say so, but in common parlance I swear 
hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed by it. There stands the cherished bottle on the chimney piece of my sanctum, my 
in aremarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable Fruit Salt, to which I owe little idol, at home my household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think not this is the 
my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my rhapsody of a hypochondriac. No, it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The 
restoration and pocserention ‘impels me to add my testimony to the already over- fact is, in common, I dare say, with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then 


» . troubled with a tiresome liver. No sooner, however, do I use your cheery remedy than 
whelming store of the same, and :n so doing I feel that I am out obeying the dictates : ,. jooner, ever, Go? use y ¢ y 
nag d in so doing I feel ¢ ying . exit pain, ‘ Richard is himseif again.’ So highly do I value your composition that 


when taking it I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom 
of the glass. I give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have 
learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits. 





of duty.—Believe me to be, Su, gratefully yours, A CORFORAL, igth Hussars, 26th 
May, 1883.—Mr. J. C. ENO.” 


London and North Western Railway, Permanent Way Department, 


Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881. When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 
Srr,—I to mform you that I have derived great benefit from your valuable No waste of this Elixir make, 
FRUIT SALT after suffering from severe headache and disordered stomach.—Yours But drain the dregs, and lick the cup, 


truly, VERITAS.—To Mr. J. C. ENO. Of this, the perfect Pick-me-up, 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. —‘“‘ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original chanuel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMs. 
CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked“ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





C. A. RICKARDS, @ . 9 
\ SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, vie uy 
Also ‘* Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards @ - 
and Agents’ Names given on applicationat the Works, 


BELL-BUSK MILLS, via LEEDS. IN TINS, 
13 TO 34 iss. 


Original Maker of the r2yds. Penny Buttonhole Silk Twist 
on reels, and the new 2ooyds. “BELL” Reel of BLACK 
MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all 
same price per yrToss. 


London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.C. 









BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


Please write for the Reticious Tract Society's 





ILLUSTRATED List OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION 
and the SELECTED AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOoKs. 
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A POOR GENTLEMAN. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER V.—A WINTER’S WALK. 
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“| SITS HERE HOURS ON END, 


R. PENTON went out to take his walk in a 


depressed mood. He was familiar with all 

the stages of depression. He was a man 
who thought he had been hardly dealt with in 
the course of his life. In his youth there had 
been a momentary blaze of gaiety and pleasure. 
In those days, when he had shared the early 
follies of Walter and Reginald, and fallen in love 
with Alicia, if had not occurred to him that the 
path of existence would be a dull one. But that 
was all over long ago. When the other young 
men had fallen into dissipation and all its atten- 
dant miseries, he had pulled himself up. Plea- 
sure was all very well, but he had no idea of pay- 
ing such a price for it as that. He was not a man 
who had ever been brought under any strong 
religious impulse, but he knew the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. He pulled himself up 


AND I THINKS A DEAL.” 


with great resolution, and abandoned the flowery 
path where all the thorns are at first hidden under 
the bloom and brightness. It was no small sacri- 
fice to descend into the grey mediocrity of Penton 
Hook, and give himself up to the dull life which 
was all that was possible; but he did it, which 
was not an easy thing to do. It was true that he 
was still in those days a young man, and might 
have made something better of his existence; but 
he had no training of any special kind, no habit 
of work, no great capacity one way or other. He 
settled down to his dull country life without any 
feeling that he could do better, leaving all ex- 
citement behind him. It was perhaps a more 
creditable thing to do than if he had been able to 
plunge into another kind of excitement, to face 
the world and carve a fortune out of it, which is 
the alternative possible to some men. And as 
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there had been no illusion possible when he 
accepted that neutral-tinted life, so there had 
been no unexpected happiness involved in its 
results. He had married a good woman, but not 
a lively one. His children had been pleasant 
and amusing in their babyhood, but they had 
brought innumerable cares along with them. 
Before their advent Penton Hook had been dull, 
but it had not been without many little comforts. 
He had been able to keep a couple of horses, 
which of itself was a considerable thing, and to 
hold his place more or less among the county 
people. But as the young ones grew it made a 
great difference. Just at the time when life 
ought to have opened up for their advantage, it 
had to be narrowed and straitened. He was 
compelled to give up his own gratifications on 
their account, yet without any compensating con- 
sciousness that he was doing the best he could 
for them. Indeed, there seemed no possibility of 
doing the best that could be done for any one. 
To keep on, to do what was indispensable, to 
provide food and clothing—the mere sordid 
necessities of life—was all that was within his 
power. In the early days after his marriage no- 
thing had been saved; the necessity of education 
and provision for the children seemed either 
ludicrous in presence of the tiny creatures who 
wanted nothing but bread-and-milk and kisses, or 
so far off as to be beyond calculation. But by 
gradual degrees this necessity had become the 
most important of all. And with it, unfortunately, 
had come that depreciation in the value of land 
which made his little estate much less productive 
exactly at the time when he wanted money most. 
One of his farms was vacant, the others were 
let at low rents—all was sinking into a different 
level. And, on the other hand, the wants of the 
family increased every day. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Penton liked to take Osy from 
school. He had been indifferent about Wat for 
various reasons, first because he then quite be- 
lieved that he was really capable of “‘ reading” 
with his boy, and would rather like it than other- 
wise, and then it would be a good thing for them 
both; and second, because Wat was the heir, and no 
great education is necessary (Mr. Penton thought 
with Mrs. Hardcastle in the play) to fit a man to 
spend a large income. But with Osy no such 
argument told. Osy was heir to nothing. He 
was the clever one of the family; and as for read- 
ing with Osy, his father knew that he was not 
capable of any such feat, even if he had not 
proved that to keep settled hours and give upa 
part of his day to his son’s instruction had come 
to be a thing impossible to him. He knew 
very well now that to take Oswald from school 
would be to do him an injury. But what could 
the poor man do? All that the young ones 
said in their warm partisanship for Osy, in their 
indignation at the idea of making him suffer, had 
more or less affected their father. He was not 
very sensitive to anything they could say, and yet 
it wounded him in a dull way. It made him a 
little more depressed and despondent. To battle 
with the waves, to be tossed upon a great billow 
which may swallow you up, yet may also throw 





you ashore and bring you to a footing upon the 
solid earth, is less terrible than just to keep your 
head above the muddy tide which sucks you 
down and carries you on, with no prospect but to 
go to the bottom at last when your powers of en- 
durance are spent. This last was Mr. Penton’s 
state. There was no excitement of a storm, no 
lively stir of winds and waters—all was dull, 
dreary, hopeless; a position in which he could 
do nothing to help himself, nothing to save 
himself—in which he must just go on, keeping 
his head above water as he could, now and then 
going down, getting his eyes and throat full of 
the heavy, muddy, livid stream. Poverty is little 
to the active soul which can struggle and strive 
and outwit it, which can still be doing; but to 
those who have nothing they can do, who can 
only wait speechless till they are engulfed, how 
bitter is that slowly-mounting, colourless, hope- 
less, all-subduing tide ! 

There was very little for a man to do at Penton 
Hook. He had tramped about the fields of the 
vacant farm, trying helplessly to look after things 
which he did not understand, and to make the 
fallow fields bear crops by looking at them, in the 
morning: and he had come away from them more 
depressed than ever, wondering whether, if he 
could get money enough to start and work the 
farm anything might be made of it; then reflect- 
ing dolefully that in all likelihood the money for 
such operations, even if he could raise it, might 
in all probability be as well thrown into the river 
for any.good it would do. In the afternoon he did 
not attempt any further consideration of this 
question, but simply took a walk as he had been 
in the habit of doing for so many years. And 
though in some circumstances there are few 
things so pleasant, yet in others there is nothing 
so doleful as this operation of taking a walk. 
How much helpless idleness, how many hopeless 
self-questions, miserable musings, are summed up 
in it; what a dreamy commonplace it turns to, the 
sick soul’s dull substitute for something to do or 
think of. It was in its way a sort of epitome of 
Edward Penton’s wearisome life. He knew every 
turning of the road; there was nothing unexpected 
to look forward to, no novelty, no incident ; when 
he met any one he knew, any of his equals, they 
were most probably riding or driving, or returning 
from a day with the hounds, splashed and tired, and 
full of talk about the run. He took off his hat to the 
county ladies as they drove past, and exchanged 
a word with the men. He had nothing to say to 
them nor they to him. He was of their sphere 
indeed, but not in it. He knew when he had 
passed that they would say “‘ Poor Penton!” to 
each other, and discuss his circumstances. He 
was happier when he came now and then upon a 
solitary poor man breaking stones on the way, with 
whom he would stop and have a talk about the 
weather or how the country was looking. When 
he could find twopence in his pocket to give for 
a glass of beer he was momentarily cheered by 
the encounter. It was a cheap pleasure, and 
almost his only one. If gave a little relief to the 
dulness and discouragement which filled all the 
rest of the way. 
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There was, however, one incident in his walk 
besides the twopence to the stone-breaker. There 
was no novelty in this. Every day as he came up 
to the turning he knew what awaited him; but 
that did not take away from its perennial interest. 
This incident was Penton, seen in the distance, 
not the terrace front, which he, like all the Pen- 
tons, thought a monument of architectural art, 
but a high shoulder of red masonry, which shone 
through the trees, and suggested all the rest 
to his accustomed eyes. Penton was the one 
incident in his walk, as it was in his life. He was 
poor, and the waters of misery were almost going 
overhis head. Yet Penton stood fast, and he was 
the heir. He had said this to himself for years, 
and though the words might have worn out all their 
meaning, so often had they been repeated, yet 
there was an endless excitement in them. Twenty 
years before he had said them with a sense of 
mingled exultation and remorse, which was when 
the last of “‘the boys” died, and he became 
against all possibility the next heir. Sir Walter 
had been an old man then, and it seemed probable 
that these recurring calamities would end his life 
as well as his hopes. Edward Penton had nothing 
to reproach himself with ; he had never been hard 
upon his cousins, though he had abandoned their 
evil ways, and he had been shocked and sorry 
when one by one they died. But afterwards he 
had looked forward to his inheritance; he had 
believed that it could not be far off. He had 
come to this turning when first he began to feel 


life too many for him, and had looked at the 
house that was to be his and had taken comfort. 
But twenty years is a long time, and waiting for 
dead men’s shoes is not a pleasant occupation. 
He looked at Penton now always with excitement, 


but without any exhilaration of hope. It did not 
seem so unlikely as before that Sir Walter might 
live to be a hundred ; that he might live to see his 
younger cousin out. As he had outlived his own 
sons he might outlive Edward Penton and his 
sons after him. Nothing seemed impossible to 
such an old man. And Mr. Penton did not feel 
that his own powers of living, any more than any 
other powers in him, were much to be reckoned 
upon. He stood on this particular day and gazed 
at the house of his fathers with a long and wistful 
look. Should he ever step into it as his own? 
Should he ever change his narrow state for the 
lordship there ? This question did not bring to 
him the same quickening of the breath which he 
had been sensible of on so many previous occa- 
sions. He was too much depressed to-day to be 
roused even by that. He turned away with a sigh, 
and turned his back to that vision and his face 
homeward. At home all his cares were awaiting 
him—as if he had not carried them with him every 
step of the way. . 

As he walked back towards Penton Hook his 
ear was caught by the chip of the hammer, which 
sounded in the stillness of the wintry afternoon 
like some big insect on the road. Chip, chip, and 
then the little roll of falling stones. The man 
who made the sound was sitting on a heap of 
stones by the roadside, working very tranquilly, 
not hurrying himself, taking his occupation easily. 





He was grey-haired, with a picturesque grey 
beard, and a red handkerchief knotted under- 
neath. He paused to put his hand to his cap when 
he saw Mr. Penton. The recollection of past 
glasses of beer, or hopes for the future, or 
perhaps the sccial pleasure, independent of al! 
interested motives, of five minutes’ talk to break 
the dulness of the long afternoon, made the 
approach of the wayfarer pleasant. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” he said, cheerfully. 

Old Crockford, though he was a great deal 
older than Mr. Penton, and much poorer abso- 
lutely, though not comparatively, was by no means 
a depressed person, but regarded everything from 
a cheerful point of view. 

“‘Good morning, Crockford,” said Mr. Penton. 
“I didn’t see you when I passed a little while 
ago. I thought you had not been out to-day.” 

“Bless you, squire, I’m out most days,” said 
Crockford; ‘‘ weather like this it’s nothin’ but 
pleasure. But frost and cold is disagreeable, and 
rain’s worst of all. I’m all right as long as there’s 
a bit o’ sunshine, and it keeps up.” 

‘It looks like keeping up, or I am no judge,” 
said the poor squire. 

Crockford shook his head and looked up at the 
sky. ‘I don’t like the look of them clouds,” he 
said. ‘When they rolls up like that, one on 
another, I never likes the look on them. But, 
praise the Lord, we’s high and dry, and can’t 
come to no harm.” 

“‘ It is more than I am,” said Mr. Penton, testily. 
“I hate rain!” 

“And when the river’s up it’s in of the house, 
sir, I’ve heard say? That’s miserable, that is. 
When the children were young my missis and me 
we lived down by Pepper’s Wharf, and the fevers 
as them little ones had, and the coughs and 
sneezin’s, and the rheumatics, it’s more nor tongue 
can say. Your young ladies, squire, is wonderful 
red in the face and straight on their pins to be 
living alongside of the river. It’s an onpleasant 
neighbour is the river, I always do say.” 

“If you hear any fools saying that the water 
comes into my house you have my permission to 
—stop them,” said Mr. Penton, angrily. “It’s 
no such thing ; the water never comes higher than 
the terrace. As for fevers, we don’t know what 
they are. But I don’t like the damp in my garden ; 
that stands to reason. It spoils all the paths and 
washes the gravel away.” 

“‘That’s very true,” said Crockford, with con- 
viction ; “‘it leaves ’em slimy, whatever you do. 
I’ve seen a sight to-day as has set me thinking, 
though I’m but a poor chap. Poor men, like 
others, they ’as their feelings. I’ve seen a lady 
go by, squire, as maybe once upon a day years 
ago, you, or most of the gentlemen about—for she 
was a handsome one, she was—” 

‘** Ah, an old beauty! ‘ Even in our ashes live 
their wonted fires.” And who might this lady 
be ?” 

‘** Many a one was sweet upon her,” said Crock- 
ford. ‘I ain’t seen her, not to call seeing, for 
many a year. I don’t know about ashes, squire, 
except as they’re useful for scouring. And they 
say that beauty is but skin deep: but when I 
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looks at an ’andsome lady I don’t think nothing 
of all that.” 

“TI didn’t know you were such an enthusiast, 
Crockford.” 

“I don’t always understand, squire,” said 
Crockford, ‘‘the words the quality employ. Now 
and then they'll have a kind of Greek or Latin that 
means just a simple thing. But I sits here hours 
on end, and I thinks a deal; and for a thing that 
pleases the eye I don’t think there’s nothing more 
satisfying than an’andsome woman. I don’t say 
in my own class of life, for they ages fast, do the 
women ; they don’t keep their appearance like you 
and me, if I may make so bold. But for a lady 
as has gone through a deal, and kep’ her looks, 
and got an air with her, that goes with riding in 
her own carriage behind a couple of ’andsome 
bays—I will say, squire, if I was to be had up 
before the magistrates for it—and you're one 
yourself, and ought to know—and what I say is 
this: that Miss Aliciar from the great house there 
is just as fine a sight as a man would wish to 
see.” 

“Miss Alicia!” cried poor Penton. The name 
was one he had not heard for long, and it seemed 
to bring back a flush of his youth which for a 
moment dazzled him. He burst out into a tre- 
mendous laugh after a while. ‘‘ You old block- 
head!” he said. ‘ You're talking of Mrs. Russell 
Penton, my cousin, who hasn’t been called by that 
name these twenty years!” 

“Twenty years,” said old Crockford, “is 
nothin’, squire, to a man like me. I knew her a 
baby, just as I knowed you. You're both two in- 
fants to the likes of me. Bless you, I hear the 
bells ring for her christening and yours too. But 
she’s a fine, ’andsome woman, a-wheelin’ along in 
her carriage as if all the world belonged to her. 
I don’t think nothin’ of a husband that hain’t even 
a name of his own to bless himself with nora 
penny to spend. It’s you and her that should 
have made a match; that’s what ought to have 
been, squire.” 

“Unfortunately, you see,” said Mr. Penton, ‘I 
have got a wife of my own.” 

** But you hadn’t no wife nor her a husband in 
the old days,” said Crockford, meditatively, 
pausing to emphasise his words with the chip, 
chip of his hammer. ‘Dear a me! the mistakes 
that are in this life! One like me, as sits here 
hours on end, with nought afore him but the 
clouds flying and the wind blowing, learns a many 
things. ‘There’s more mistakes than aught else in 
this life. Going downright wrong makes a deal 
of trouble, but mistakes makes more. For one as 
goes wrong there’s allays two or three decent folks 
as suffers. But mistakes is just like daily bread ; 
they're like the poor as is ever with us, accordin’ 
to the Scripture; they just makes a muddle of 
everything. It’s been going through my mind 
since ever I see Miss Aliciar in her chariot 
a-driving away, as fine as King Solomon in all 
his glory. The two young gentlemen, that was a 
sad sort of a thing, squire, but I don’t know as 
t’other is much better, the mistakes as some folks 
do make.” 

““Crockford, you are growing old, and fond of 











talking,” said Mr. Penton, who had heard him out 
with asort of angry patience. ‘‘ Because one lets 
you go on and say your say, that’s not to make 
you a judge of your betters. Look here, here’s 
twopence for a glass of beer, but mind you keep 
your wisdom to yourself another day.” 

“Thank ye, squire,” said Crockford. ‘I speak 
my mind in a general way, but I can hold my 
tongue as well as another when it ain’t liked. 
Remarks as is unpleasant, or as pricks like, going 
too near a sore place—” 

“*Oh, confound you!” said the squire; ‘‘ who 
ever said there was a—” But then he remembered 
that to quarrel with Crockford was not a thing to 
be done. “I think, after all,” he said, “‘ you’re 
right, and that those clouds are banking up for 
rain. You'd better pack up your hammer, it’s four 
o’clock, and it will be wet before you get home.” 

“Well, squire, if you says so, as is one of the 
trustees,” said Crockford, giving an eye to the 
clouds, he swung himself leisurely off his hard and 
slippery seat upon the heap of stones,—* I'll take 
your advice, sir, and thank ye, sir: and wishing 
you a pleasant walk afore the rain comes on.” 

Mr. Penton waved his hand and continued his 
walk down hill towards his home. ‘The clouds 
were gathering, indeed, but they were full of 
colour and reflection, which showed all the more 
gorgeous against the rolling background of vapour 
which gradually obliterated the blue. He was not 
afraid of the rain, though if it meant another week 
of wet weather such as had already soaked the 
country, it would also mean much discomfort and 
inconvenience in the muddy little domain of Pen- 
ton Hook. But it was not this he was thinking of. 
His own previous reflections, and the sharp re- 
minder of the past that was in old Crockford’s 
random talk, made a combination not unlike that 
of the dark clouds and the lurid reflected colours 
of the sky. Mistake? Yes; no doubt there 
had been a mistake—many mistakes, one after 
another, mistakes which the light out of the past, 
with all its dying gleams, made doubly apparent. 
His mind was so full of all these thoughts that 
he arrived at his own gate full of them, without 
thinking of the passing vision which had stirred 
up old Crockford, and his own mind too, on hear- 
ing of it. But when he pushed open the gate and 
caught sight of the two bays, pawing and rearing 
their heads, with champ and stir of all their trap- 
pings, as if they disdained the humble door at 
which they stood, Edward Penton’s middle-aged 
heart gave a sudden jump in his breast. Alicia 
here! What could such a portent mean ? 


CHAPTER VI.—RICH MRS. PENTON AND POOR 
MRS, PENTON, 


RS. RUSSELL PENTON had not come to 
the Hook for nothing. It was years since 
she had visited her cousin's house—partly 

because of repeated absences—for the family at 
Penton were fond of escaping from the winter, and 
generally spent that half of the year on the 
Riviera—partly from the feeling she had expressed 
to her husband, which was not a very Christian feel- 
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ing, of repulsion from her father’s heir: and partly, 
which was perhaps the strongest reason of all, 
because they were not, as she said, ‘‘in our own 
sphere.” How can the wife and many children 
of a poor man living in a small muddy riverside 
house be in the sphere of one of the great ladies 
of the district? Only great qualities on one side 
or another, great affection or some other power- 
ful inducement, would be enough to span that 
gulf. And no such link existed between the two 
houses. But there had come to light between 
her father and herself in one of those close and 
long consultations, to which not even her husband 
was admitted, a plan which required Edward 
Penton’s concurrence, and which, they concluded 
between them, had better be set before him by 
Alicia herself. This might have been done by 
summoning the heir-at-law to Penton. But 
Russell Penton’s veiled remonstrances, his laugh 
at her inconsistency, his comparison of the im- 
portance of the moth-eaten tapestry and poor 
Mrs. Penton’s inability to cut her coat according 
to her cloth, had not been without effect on his 
wife’s mind. She was not incapable of perceiving 
the point which he made; and though she con- 
fessed to nobody, not even to herself, that her 
visit to Penton Hook had a little remorseful 
impulse in it, yet this mingled largely with the 
evident business which might have been managed 
in another way. Many recollections rose in her 
mind also as she went along, not exposed even to 
such interruptions as that of old Crockford, all by 
herself with her own thoughts, remembering in 
spite of herself the youthful expeditions in which 
the Hook was so large a feature, the boating 
parties that ‘‘took the water” there, the anxious 
exertions of poor Edward to make his forlorn 
little mansion bright. Poor Edward! She re- 
membered so clearly his eager looks, his desire 
to please, the anxious devices with which he 
sought to gratify her tastes, to show how his own 
followed them. She had not seen much of his 
older aspect, and had no distinct image in her 
mind to correct that of the eager young man 
reading her face to see if she approved or dis- 
approved, and having no higher standard by 
which to shape his own opinions. She saw 
him in that aspect: and she saw him as by a 
lightning flash of terrible recollection, which was 
half imagination, as he had appeared to her by 
the side of her last brother’s grave, the chief 
mourner and the chief gainer, concealing a new- 
born sense of his own importance under the con- 
ventional guise of woe. Alicia was half-conscious 
that she did poor Edward wrong. He was not 
the sort of man to exult in his own advantage as 
purchased by such a terrible family tragedy. But 
even now, when the passion of grief and loss was 
over, she could not surmount the bitter suggestion, 
the knowledge that he had certainly gained by 
what was ruin to her father’s house. When she 
drove past the old stone-breaker on the road with- 
out taking any notice of him, without even remark- 
ing his presence, this had been the recollection 
with which her soul was filled. But her heart 
melted as the carriage swept along by all the well- 
remembered corners, and a vision of the happy 
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youthful party of old, the sound of the boats at 
the little landing, the eager delight of the young 
master of the place, seemed to come back to her 
ears and eyes. 

But Penton Hook did not look much like a 
boating party to-day. The water was very near 
the level of the too green grass, the empty damp 
flower-beds, the paths that gleamed with wet. A 
certain air of deprecating helplessness standing 
feebly against that surrounding power was in every- 
thing about. Alicia, as she was now, the active- 
minded manager of much property, full of energy 
and resources, one of those who, like the centurion, 
have but to say, “‘ Come, and he cometh ; do this, 
and he doeth it,” cast her eyes, awakened out of all 
dreams, upon the sweep of river and the little 
bit of weeping soil which seemed to lie in its 
grasp appealing for mercy to the clouds and the 
skies. The sight gave new life to all her scorn- 
ful comments upon the incompeténcy of those 
who, knowing what they had, could not take the 
dignified position of making it do, but sank into 
failure and helpless defeat. She planned rapidly 
in a moment what she would do, were it but to 
keep the enemy at bay. Were it hers she would 
scarcely have waited for the dawn of the morning, 
she would have sent in her workmen, prepared 
her plans, learnt the best way to deal with it, long 
ago. She would have made herself the mistress, 
not the slave, of the surrounding stream. In 
whatever way, at whatever cost, she would have 
freed herself, she would have overcome these 
blind influences of nature. It was with a little 
scorn, feeling that she could have done this, feeling 
that she would like to do it, that it would bea 
pleasure to fight and overcome that silent, sense- 
less force, that Mrs. Russell Penton, rich Mrs. 
Penton, swept in through the weeping gardens of 
the Hook, and with all the commotion of a start- 
ling arrival, her bays prancing, her wheels cutting 
the gravel, drew up before the open door. 

The door was always open, whether the day 
was warm or cold, with an aspect not of hos- 
pitality and liberal invitation, but rather of dis- 
order and a squalid freedom from rule. The 
hall was paved with vulgar tiles which showed 
the traces of wet feet, and Mrs. Russell Penton 
sank down all at once from her indignant half- 
satisfied conviction that it was a sign of the incom- 
petency of poor Edward in his present surroundings 
that he had never attempted to do anything to 
mend matters when brought thus face to face with 
poverty. The traces of the wet feet appalled her. 
This was just such an evidence of an incompetent 
household and careless mistress as fitted in to her 
theory; but it was terrible to her unaccustomed 
senses, to which a perfection of nicety and pro- 
priety was indispensable, and any branch of abso- 
lute cleanness and purity unknown. The maid, 
who hurried frightened, yet delighted, to the door, 
did not, however, carry out the first impression 
made. She was so neat in her black gown and 
white apron that the visitor was non-plussed as 
by an evident contradiction. ‘Can you tell me if 
Mr. Penton is at home?” she asked, leaning out 
of the cagriage and putting aside the footman with 
a momentary feeling that this, perhaps, might be 
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one of poor Edward’s daughters acting as house- 
maid. ‘No, my lady; but missis is in,” said the 
handmaid with a curtsey which she had learned 
at school. Martha did not know who the visitor 
was, but felt that in all circumstances to call a 
visitor who came in such a fine carriage my lady 
could not be wrong. 

“Missis is in!” Rich Mrs. Penton felt a 
momentary thrill. It was as if she had been 
hearing herself spoken of in unimaginable circum- 
stances. She paused a little with a sense of 
unwillingness to go further. She had met on 
various occasions the insignificant pretty young 
woman who was poor Edward’s wife. She had 
made an effort to be kind to her when they were 
first married, when the poor Pentons were still 
more or less in one’s own sphere. But there had 
been nothing to interest her, nothing to make up 
for the trouble of maintaining so uncomfortable a 
relationship, and since that period she had not 
taken any notice of her cousin’s wife, a woman 
always immured in nursing cares, having babes or 
nourishing them, or deep in some one of those 
semi-animal (as she said) offices which disgust a 
fastidious woman, who in her own person has 
nothing of the kind to do. A woman without 
children becomes often very fastidious on this 
point. Perhaps the disgust may be partly born of 
envy, but at all events it exists and is strong. 
Mrs. Penton hesitated as to whether she would 
turn back and not go in at all, or whether she 
would wait at the door till Edward came in, or 
ask to be shown into his particular sitting-room to 
wait for him: but that, she reflected, would be a 
visible slight to Edward’s wife. The unexpressed 
unformulated dread of what Edward might say 
restrained her here. He would not criticise, but 
he would laugh, which was much worse. He 
would perhaps give vent to a certain small whistle 
which she knew very well, when she acknowledged 
that she had been to Penton Hook without seeing 
the mistress of the house. She did not at all 
confess to herself that she was a coward, but as 
a matter of fact rich Mrs. Penton was more afraid 
of that whistle than poor Mrs. Penton was of any- 
thing, except scarlatina. Alicia hesitated; she 
sat still in her carriage for the space of a minute, 
while simple Martha gazed as if she had been a 
queen, and admired the deep fur on the lady’s 
velvet mantle, and the bonnet which had come 
from Paris. Then Mrs. Penton made up her 
mind. ‘Perhaps your mistress will see me,” she 
said; ‘*I should like to wait till Mr. Penton comes 
in.” 

‘Oh, yes, my lady,” Martha said. Though she 
had been carefully instructed how to answer 
visitors, she felt instinctively that this visitor could 
not be asked her name as if she was an ordinary 
lady makinga call. She then opened the drawing- 
room very wide and said, “ Please, ma’am!” then 
stopped and let the great lady go in. 

Mrs. Penton, poor Mrs. Penton was sitting by 
the fire on a low chair. There was not light 
enough to work by, and yet there was too much 
light to ask for the lamp. It was a welcome 
moment of rest from all the labours that were 
her heritage. She liked it perhaps all the better 





that her husband and the older ones, who would 
talk or make demands upon her to be talked to, 
were out and she was quite free. To be alone now 
and then for a moment is sweet to a hard-worked 
woman who never is alone. Indeed, she was not 
alone now. Two of the little ones were on the 
rug by her feet. But they made no demands 
upon their mother, they played with each other, 
keeping up a babble of little voices, within reach 
of her hand to be patted on the head, within reach 
of her dress to cling to, should a wild beast sud- 
denly appear or an ogre oranaughty giant. Thus, 
though they said nothing to each other, they were 
a mutual comfort and support, the mother to the 
children and the children to the mother. And if 
we could unveil the subtle chain of thinking from 
about that tired and silent woman’s heart, the 
reader would wonder to see the lovely things that 
were there. But she was scarcely aware that she 
was thinking, and what she thought was not half 
definite enough to be put into words. A world 
of gentle musings, one linked into another, none 
of them separable from the rest, was about her 
in the firelight, in the darkness, the quiet and not 
ungrateful fatigue. She was not thinking at all 
she would have said. It was as though something 
revolved silently before her, gleaming out here and 
there a recollection or realisation. The warmth, 
the dimness, the quiet, lulled her in the midst of all 
her cares. She had thought of Osy till her head 
ached. How this dreadful misfortune could be 
averted; how he could be kept on at Marl- 
borough; until, in the impossibility of finding 
any expedient, and the weariness of all things, 
her aetive thoughts had dropped. They dropped 
as her hands dropped, as she gave up working, 
and for that moment of stillness drew her chair 
to the fire. There was nothing delightful to dwell 
upon in all that was around and about her. But 
God, whom in her voiceless way she trusted 
deeply, delivered the tired mother from her cares 
for the moment, and fed her with angels’ food 
as she sat without anything to say for herself, 
content by the fire. 

It was a moment before she realised what had 
happened when the door opened and the visitor 
swept in. She was not clever or ready, and her 
first consciousness that some one had come in 
was confused, so that she did not know how to 
meet the emergency. She rose up hastily, all her 
sweet thoughts dispersing ; and the children, who 
saw a shadowy tall figure and did not know what 
it was, shuffled to her side and laid hold of her 
dress with a horrible conviction that the ogre who 
eats children on toast had come at last. Rich Mrs. 
Penton sweeping in had command of the scene 
better than poor Mrs. Penton had who was its 
principal figure. She saw the startled movement, 
the slim figure rising up from before the fire, in 
nervous uncertainty what to say or do, and the 
sudden retreat of the little ones from their place 
in the foreground, lighted by the warm glow of 
the fire, to the shelter of their mother’s dress. 
The whole group hati a timid, alarmed look which 
half-piqued and half-pleased Alicia. She rather 
liked the sensation of her own imposing appear- 
ance which struck awe, and yet was annoyed that 
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any one should be afraid of her. She had no 
doubt what to do; she went forward into the 
region of the firelight and held out a_ hand. 
‘* You don’t remember me,” she said, “‘ or perhaps 
it is only that you don’t see me. I am Alicia 
Penton. May I sit down here a little till my 
cousin comes in ?” 

““Mrs. Russell Penton! oh, sit down, please. 
Will you take this chair, or will you come nearer 
the fire? Iam ashamed to have been so stupid, 
but I have not many visitors, and I never thought— 
will you take this chair, please ?” 

“You never thought that I should be one? 
Oh don’t think I blame you for saying so. It is 
my fault; I have often felt it. I hope you will 
let bygones be bygones now, and look upon me 
as a friend.” 

“Horry,” said Mrs. Penton, “run and tell 
Martha to bring the lamp.” She did not make 
any direct reply to her visitor’s overture. “I am 
fond of sitting in the firelight,” she said. “A 
little moment when there is nothing to do, when 
all is so quiet, is pleasant. But it is awkward 
when any one comes in, for we cannot see each 
other. I hope Sir Walter is quite well,” she added, 
after a momentary pause. 

It was in the rich Mrs. Penton’s heart to cry 
out, “Don’t ask me about Sir Walter; you don’t 
hope he is well; you wish he was dead, I know 
you must, you must!” These words rushed to 
her lips but she did not say them. There was in 
this mild interior no justification for such a speech. 
The absence of light threw a veil upon all the 
imperfections of the place, and there was some- 
thing in the gentle indifference of the mistress of 
the house, the absence of all feeling in respect 
to her visitor except a startled civility, which 
somehow humbled and silenced the proud woman. 
She had been, in spite of herself, excited about 
this meeting. She had come in with her heart 
beating, making overtures, which she never would 
have made to a stranger. She did not know 
what she expected: either to be received with 
warm and astonished gratitude, or to be held 
at arm’s-length in offence. But this mild woman 
in the soft confusion of the firelit gloom did 
neither—had not evidently been thinking of her 
at all—had no feeling about her one way or 
another. Mrs. Russell Penton felt like one who 
had fallen from a height. She blushed unseen 
with a hot sensation of shame. To feel herself 
of so much less consequence than she expected, 
was extraordinary to her, a sensation such as 
she had rarely felt before. She felt even that 
the pause she made before replying, which she 
herself felt so much, and during which so many 
things went through her head, was lost upon the 
other, who was pre-occupied about the lamp, and 
anxious lest it should sme!l, and concerned with 
a hundred other things. 

‘“*My father is quite well,” said Alicia, with a 
little emphasis; “I never saw him in better 
health. It is not thought necessary for him, he is 
so well, to go abroad this year.” 

The maid was at the door with the lamp, and 
there came in with her, exactly as Mrs. Penton 
feared, an odour of paraflin, that all-pervading un- 





escapable odour which is now so familiar every- 
where. She scarcely caught what her visitor said, 
so much more anxious was she about this. And 
in her mind there arose the anxious question, 
what to do? Was it better to say nothing about 
the smell, and hope that perhaps it might not be re- 
marked ? or confess the matter and make a commo- 
tion, calling Mrs. Penton’s attenticn to it by send- 
ing it away? Even if she did the latter she could 
not send away the smell, which, alas! was here, 
anyhow, and would keep possession. She resolved 
desperately, therefore, to take no notice, to hope, 
perhaps, that it might not be remarked. ‘This 
presumption, though poor Mrs. Penton was so far 
from suspecting it, completed the discomfiture of 
the great lady who had made sure that her visit 
would be a great event. 

“I am very glad,” said the mistress of the house 
at last, vaguely; ‘‘ Edward has gone out for a 
walk, he will be in directly, and I am sure it will 
give him great pleasure to see you. ‘The girls 
are out too; there is not very much for them in 
the way of amusement at this time of the year.” 

And then there was a pause, for neither of the 
ladies knew what to say. Mrs. Russell Penton 
examined her hostess closely by the light of the 
malodorous lamp. It was kinder to the poor 
lady than daylight would have been, and to the 
poor room, which, with the flickering firelight 
rising and falling, and the shade over the lamp, 
which left the walls and the furniture in a flatter- 
ing obscurity, showed none of their imperfections 
to the stranger's eyes. And all that was apparent 
in Mrs. Penton was that her gown, which was of 
no particular colour, but dark and not badly cut, 
hung about her slim figure with a certain grace, 
and that the curling twist of her hair, done up in 
that soft large knot on the back of her head, 
suited hér much better than a more elaborate 
coiffure would have done. Rich Mrs. Penton 
looked closely at her poor relation, but her scru- 
tiny was not returned. The thing that had now 
sprung into prominence in the mind of the mis- 
tress of the house, was whether Martha would 
bring tea in nicely, and whether the cake would 
be found which was kept for such great occasions, 
without an appeal to herself for the keys. She 
was careful and burdened about many things; but 
in the very excess of her anxieties was delivered 
from more serious alarms. It did not occur to her to 
trouble herself with the questions which the chil- 
dren had asked each other so anxiously, which Mr. 
Penton was inquiring of himself with a beating 
heart, ‘‘What could have brought Alicia Penton 
here ?” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE YOUNG AND THE OLD, 


HERE was, however, no lack of excitement 
when the rest of the family came in. The 
girls dazzled with the quick transition from 

the darkness outside to the light within, their 
eyes shining, their lips apart with breathless 
curiosity and excitement, and a thrill of interest 
which might have satisfied the requirements of 
any visitor: and after a little interval their father, 
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pale, and somewhat breathiess too, whose expecta- 
tion was not of anything agreeable, but rather of 
some new misfortune, of which perhaps his cousin 
had come to tell him. Edward Penton did not 
pause to think that it was very unlikely that Alicia 
would thus break in upon his retirement in order 
to tell him of some misfortune. ‘The feeling was 
instinctive in his mind because of long acquaint- 
ance with defeat and failure, that every new thing 
must mean further trouble. He was always ready 
to encounter that in his depressed way. He came 
into the atmosphere which was tinged with the 
smell of parafiin, the discomfort of which was 
habitual to him, added to the undercurrent of 
irritation in his mind, and with the feeling that 
there was already a crowd of people in the room, 
where probably no one was necessary but himself. 
Alicia Penton had long, long ceased to be an 
object of special interest to him: nobody now 
was of particular interest to Mr. Penton in that or 
any sentimental way. The people who were about 
him now either belonged to him, in which case 
they gave him a great deal of altogether inevitable 
trouble: or else they did not belong to him, and 
were probably more or less antagonistic—wanting 
things from him, entertainment, hospitality, sub- 
scriptions, something or other which he did not 
wish to give. Such were the two classes into 
which the human race was divided; but if there 
was a debateable ground between the two, a scrap 
of soil upon which a human foot could be planted, 
Sir Walter and his daughter were its possible in- 
habitants. They belonged to him too—in a way; 
they were antagonistic too—in away. Both the 
other halves of the world were more or less united 
in them. 

He came forward into the light, which, how- 
ever, revealed his knickerbockers and muddy 
boots more distinctly than his face. “‘ It is a long 
time,” he said, ‘* since we have met.” 

“Yes, Edward, it is a long time; I have been 
saying so to your wife. The girls have grown up 
since I saw them last; they were little girls then, 
and now they are—grown up—” 

When emotion reaches a high strain and 
becomes impassioned, the power of expression 
is increased, and eloquence comes; but on the 
lower levels of feeling, suppressed excitement 
and commotion of mind often find utterance in 
the merest commonplace. 

“Yes, they are grown up—the boy too,” said 
Mr. Penton, under the same spell. 

She cast a glance upward to where, beyond the 
lamp, on his mother’s side of the table, Wat 
appeared, a lengthy shadow, perhaps the most un- 
congenial of all. She made a slight forward 
inclination of her head in recognition of his pre- 
sence, but no more. The girls she had shown a 
certain pleasure in. They stood together, with 
that pretty look of being but one which a pair of 
sisters often have, so brightly curious and excited, 
scanning her with such eager eyes that it would 
have been difficult not to respond to their frank 
interest. But Mrs. Penton could not tolerate Wat : 
his very presence was an offence to her, and the 
instinctive way in which he went over to his 
mother’s side, and stood there in the gloom look- 








ing at the visitor over the shade of the lamp. She 
would have none of him, but she turned with 
relief to the girls. 

‘‘T am ashamed to ask the question,” she said, 
“but which of you is my godchild? You seem 
about the same age.” 

It was a vexation that it should be the other 
one—the one who was like her mother, not the 
impetuous darker girl whose eyes devoured the 
great lady who was her cousin—who replied, “It 
is I who am Ally. There is only a year between 
us. We are more together than any of the 
others.” 

* Ally!” said Mrs. Russell Penton, with a little 
scorn. ‘And what is your name ?” 

“Tam Anne.” 

‘“‘She should be Anna,” said her mother, 
“‘ which is far prettier: but she likes what is short- 
est best. There are so many of them. None of 
them have their full names. Some families make 
a great stand on that—to give every one their full 
name.” 

‘“‘It isa matter of taste,” said the visitor, coldly. 

She was doubly, but most unreasonably, an- 
noyed after her first moment of interest to find 
that it was the wrong sister who was her godchild, 
and that even she did not bear the name that had 
been given her. It seemed a want of respect, not 
only to herself, but to the family, in which there 
had been Alicias for countless years. 

“T hope my uncle is well?” said Mr. Penton, 
after another embarrassed pause. Sir Walter was 
not his uncle, but it was a relic of the old days, 
when he was a child of the house, that the 
younger cousin was permitted to call the elder so. 
‘**] heard you were not going away this year.” 

‘‘No; the doctors think he may stay at home, 
as there is every prospect of a mild winter. Of 
course, if it became suddenly severe we could 
take him away at a moment’s notice.” 

‘“*Of course,” Edward Penton said. However 
severe the weather might become neither he nor 
his could be taken away at a moment’s notice. 
He could not he!p feeling conscious of the differ- 
ence, but with a faint smile breaking upon his 
depression. Alicia did not mean it, he was sure, 
but it seemed curious that she should put the con- 
trast so very clearly before him. There was a 
little whispering going on between the mother 
and daughters about the tea. Tea was a sub- 
stantial meal at the Hook, and the little orna- 
mental repast at five o’clock was unusual, and 
made a little flurry in the household. Mrs. Penton 
had to give Anne certain instructions about a little 
thin bread-and-butter and the cake. She thought 
that Edward, who was keeping up the conversa- 
tion, screened off these whisperings from his 
cousin’s notice: but as a matter of fact Alicia was 
keenly alive to all that was taking place, and felt 
a sharper interest in the anxiety about Martha’s 
appearance than in anything Edward was saying. 
* You still keep the villa at Cannes ?” he went on. 

“‘ Yes; up to this time it has been a necessity 
for my father: but I have not seen him so well for 
years.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” Mr. Penton said, 
with a littke emphasis. He had to stand aside as 
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he spoke, for Martha arrived, rather embarrassed, 
with her tray, for which there was no habitual 
place: and the girls had to clear the books and 
ornaments off a little table while she waited. He 
was used to these domestic embarrassments, and 
it must be said for him that he did the best he 
could to screen them even at the sacrifice of him- 
self. He drew a chair near to his cousin and sat 
down, thus doing what he could to draw her keen 
attention from these details. ‘“‘ It is long since I 
have seen Penton,” he said. “I hear you have 
made many improvements.” 

** Nothing that you would remark—only addi- 
tions to the comfort of the house. It used to be 
rather cold, you will remember.” 

**T don’t think I knew what cold was in those 
old days,” he said, with a slight involuntary shiver, 
for the door had just opened once more to admit 
the cake, and a draught came in from the always 
open hall. 

“We have had it now warmed throughout,” 
said Mrs. Russell Penton, with a slight momentary 
smile; “and we are thinking of fitting it up with 
the electric light. My husband has a turn for 
playing with science. It is a great deal of trouble 
at first, but very little afterwards, I believe; and 
very convenient, without any of the drawbacks of 
lamps or gas.” 

She could not but turn her head as she spoke, 
to the large crystal lamp upon the table, which 
filled the room with something more than light. 
The tea had been arranged by this time, and 
poor Mrs. Penton had begun to pour it out, but 
not yet was her mind disengaged from the many 
anxieties involved—for the tea was poor. She 
shook her head and made a little silent appeal 
to the girls as she poured out the first almost 
colourless cup. And then there was a jug of 
milk, but no cream. This necessitated another 
whispering, and the swift despatch of Ally to 
fetch what was wanted. Mrs. Russell Penton 
looked on at all this, and took in every detail as 
if it had been a little scene of a comedy enacted 
for her amusement; but there was in the amuse- 
ment an acrid touch. The smile was sharp, like 
Ithuriel’s spear, and cut all those innocent little 
cobwebs away. 

“‘T have no doubt you will make it very com- 
plete,” Edward Penton said, with a sigh. There 
was an assumed proprietorship about all she said, 
which was like cutting him off from the succes- 
sion, that only possibility which lay in his future. 
And yet they could not cut him off, he said, to 
himself. 

“Is this tea for me? How very kind! but I 
never take it at this hour,” said Alicia, putting up 
her gloved hand with a little gesture of refusal. 
It smote, if nét her heart, yet her conscience, a 
little to see the look that passed between the 
mother and the girls. Had Russell seen that 
scene he would assuredly have retired into a 
corner, and relieved himself with a whistle, before 
asking for a cup and eating half the cake, which 
was what he would have done regardless of con- 
sequences. Rendered compunctious by this 
thought, Alicia added hastily, ‘‘ You must bring 
the girls up to see the house; they ought to know 
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it; and-I hope I may see more of them in the 
time to come.” 

‘Their mother, I have no doubt, 
pleased,” said Edward Penton, vaguely. 

“Indeed, you must not think of me,” his wife 
said; she had not taken offence. It was not 
in her mild nature to suppose that any one 
could mean to slight or insult her; but she was 
a little annoyed by the unnecessary waste of tea. 
‘IT ama poor walker, you know, Edward; and 
always occupied with the children ; but I am sure 
the girls would like it very much. It would be 
very nice for them to make acquaintance—Wat 
could walk up with them if you were busy. Espe- 
cially in the winter,” she said, with a little con- 
ciliatory smile towards the great lady, “I am 
always looking out for a little change for the girls.” 

“Then we shall consider that as settled,” said 
Alicia. She rose, in all the splendour of her vel- 
vet and furs, and the whole family rose with her. 
A thought ran through their minds—a little asto- 
nished shock—a question, Was it possible that this 
was all she had come for? It was a very inade- 
quate conclusion to the excitement and expectation 
in all their minds. Mrs. Penton alone did not 
feel this shock. She did not think the result 
inadequate; a renewal of acquaintance, an invi- 
tation to the girls, probably the opening to them 
of a door into society and the great world. She 
came forward with what to her was warmth and 
enthusiasm. ‘It is very kind of you to have 
called,” she said, *‘ I am truly grateful, for I make 
few calls myself, and I can’t wonder if I fall out 
of people’s recollection. It is a great thing fora 
woman like you to come out of your way to be 
kind to Edward’s little girls. I am very grateful 
to you, and I will never forget it.” Poor Mrs. 
Penton gave her rich namesake a warm pressure 
of the hand, looking at her with her mild, large- 
lidded grey eyes, lit up by a smile which trans- 
formed her face. Not a shadow of doubt, not 
the faintest cloud of consciousness that Alicia’s 
motive had been less than angelic, was in her look 
or in her thoughts. 

Rich Mrs. Penton faltered and shrank before 
this look of gratitude. She knew that, far from 
deserving it, there had been nothing but contempt 
in her thoughts towards this simple woman who 
had been to her like a bit of acomedy. She with- 
drew her hand as quickly as possible from that 
grateful clasp. 

“You give me credit—that I don’t deserve,” 
she said. ‘‘I—I came to speak to my cousin on 
business. It was really a—I won’t call it a selfish 
motive, that brought me. But it will give me 
real pleasure to see the girls.” 

To divine the hidden meaning of this little 
speech, which was entirely apologetic, occupied the 
attention of the anxious family suddenly pushed 
back into eagerness again by the intimation of her 
real errand. It was not all fornothing, then! It 
was not a mere call of civility! Mr. Penton, who had 
felt something like relief when she rose, consoled 
by the thought that there could not at least be any 
new misfortune to intimate to him, fell again into 
that state of melancholy anticipation from which 
he had been roused, while the young ones bounded 
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upwards to the height of expectation. Some- 
thing was coming—something new! It did not 
much matter to them what it was. They looked 
on with great excitement while their father con- 
ducted his cousin across the hall to his book- 
room, as it was called. They were not given to 
fine names at Penton Hook. It had been called 
the library in former days. But it was a little out 
at elbows, like the rest of the house—the damp 
had affected the bindings, the gilding was tar- 
nished, the russia leather dropping to pieces, a 
smell of mustiness and decay, much contended 
against, yet indestructible, was in the place. And 
it was no longer the library, but only the book- 
room. The door of the drawing-room being left 
open,:the family watched with interest indescrib- 
able the two figures crossing the hall. Mrs. Russell 
Penton, though she had not been there for so 
many years, knew her way, which particular in- 
terested .the girls greatly, and opened a new vista 
to them, into the past. Mrs. Penton, for her part, 
knew well enough all about Alicia, but she was 
not jealous.. She shivered slightly as she saw the 
great lady’s skirt sweep the hall. 

‘Oh, Anne,” she whispered, “tell Martha to 
bring a cloth and wipe it.. A velvet dress! You 
children, with your wet feet, you are enough to 
break, any one’s heart. What are, the mats put 
there for, I.should like to know ?” 

‘Oh, what do you think of her, mother? Did 
you like her? Don’t you think she meant to be 
kind ? . Do you think we must go?” 

“Certainly you must go,” said Mrs. Penton. 
“‘What do I think of her? This is not the first 
time I have seen Alicia Penton, that you should 
ask me such a question. Yes, yes, you must go. 
You ought to know that house better than any 
house in the country, and it is only right that you 
should first go into society there.” 

“Do you think Cousin Alicia will ask us to 
parties? Do you think she really meant—really, 
without thinking of anything else—to be kind to 
Ally and mer” 

‘Anne, I am sorry that you should take such 
notions. What object could she have but kind- 
ness,” said Mrs. Penton, with mild conviction, 
“for coming here? It is all very well to talk of 
business with your father. Yes, no doubt she has 
business with your father, or she would not have 
said so; but I am very sure she must have suffered 
from the estrangement. I always thought she 
must suffer. Men do not think of these things, 
but women do. I feel sure that she has talked 
her father over at last, and that we are all to be 
friends again. Sir Walter is an old man; he must 
want to make up differences. What a dreadful 
thing it would be to die without making it up!” 

‘‘Was there any real quarrel?” said Wat, 
coming forward with his hands in his pockets. 
«‘She may be kind enough, mother, that fine lady 
of yours, but she does not like me.” 

‘‘ How can she know whether she likes you or 
not? She doesn’t know you, Wat.” 

‘‘She hates me all the same. I have never 
done anything to her that I know of. I suppose 
I did wrong to be born.” 

“If it were not you it would be some one clse,” 












said Mrs. Penton; “ but, children! oh, don’t talk 
in this hard way. Think how her brothers died, 
and that she has no children. And the house she 
loves to go away from her, and nothing to be hers! 
I do not think I could bear it if it was me. Make 
haste, Anne, oh, make haste and get Martha.to 
wipe up the hall. And Horry, you may as well 
have the thin bread-and-butter. If I had only 
known that Mrs. Russell Penton never took 
tea—” 

About this failure Mrs. Penton was really con- 
cerned; it was not only a waste of the tea and 
of that nice bread-and-butter (which Horry 
enjoyed exceedingly), but it was a sort of a 
sham, enacted solely for the benefit of the visitor, 
which was objectionable in other points of view 
besides that of extravagance. It gave her a sense 
of humiliation as if she had been masquerading in 
order to deceive a stranger who was too quick 
of wit to be deceived. But Mrs. Penton neither 
judged her namesake, nor was suspicious of her, 
nor was she even very curious as the children 
were, as to the subject of the interview which was 
going on in the book-room. She feared nothing 
from it, nor did she expect anything. She was 
not ready to imagine that anything could happen. 
Sir Walter might die, of course, and that would 
make achange ; but she had Mrs. Russell Penton’s 
word for it that Sir Walter was better than usual ; 
and in the depth of her experience of that routine 
of common life which kept on getting a little 
worse, but had never been broken by any sur- 
prising incidents, she had little faith in things 
happening. She felt even that she would not 
be surprised for her part if Sir Walter should 
never die. He was eighty-five, and he might 
live to be a hundred. Though they had not met 
for years she saw nothing extraordinary in the 
fact that Alicia Penton had come to talk over 
some business matters with her cousin. It was 
partly indolence of mind and partly because she 
had so much that was real to occupy her that she 
had no time for imaginary cases. And so while 
the girls hung about the doors in excitement un- 
able to settle to anything, curious to see their great 
relation pass out again, and to watch her getting 
into her carriage, and pick up any information 
that might be attainable about the object of her 
mission, Mrs. Penton with a word of rebuke to 
their curiosity, took Horry upstairs to the nursery 
and thence retired to her own room to make her 
modest little toilette for the evening. ‘There was 
no dinner to dress for, but the mother of th: 
household thought it was a good thing as a rule 
and example that she should put on a different 
gown for tea. 


CHAPTER VIII.—-THE PROPOSAL, 


LICIA was a little subdued when she found 
herself in the old library, the room she had 
known so well in other circumstances. The 

air of decay, the unused books which she had 
borrowed and read and talked over, Edward being 
a little more disposed that way than her brothers, 
and ready to give her advice about her reading, and 
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receive with reverence her comments which the 
others took no interest in, impressed her in spite of 
herself. Her eyes turned to the corner in which 
there had been a collection of the poets more acces- 
sible and readable than any that existed at Penton, 
where the books were all of a ponderous kind. They 
were still there, the same little volumes, which it 
had been so easy to carry about, which had been 
brought from the Hook in Edward’s pocket, 
which she had taken with her in the k-oat and 
read in the shady corners under the trees among 
the water-lilies. She could see they were still 
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for her half round, so as not to see the shelf with 
its range of little volumes. The book-room was 
perhaps the most comfortable in the house, but 
for that faint mustiness. The walls were well 
lined with books. It had been a good collectian 
twenty years ago, and though there had been few 
additions made, it was still a good collection, and 
the fading of the gilding and a little raggedness 
of binding here and there did not injure the 
appearance of the well covered walls. Mr. 
Penton lighted the two candles on the writing- 
table, which seemed to add two little inquisitive 
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there, the binding a little tarnished, the line 
broken, as if several volumes were lost or absent. 
Who read them now? She gave but one glance 
and saw everything, then turned her back upon 
that corner.~ There was a table in the window 
which had not been there formerly, a_ table 
covered with books and papers such as she was 
sure Edward Penton did not amuse himself with. 
It would be the boy whose name had not been 
mentioned, whom she had taken no notice of, 
yet of whom, with a jealous, angry consciousness, 
she had felt the presence through all. 

““You have made few changes,” she said, in- 
voluntarily, as she turned the chair he had placed 





eldritch spectators, blinking their little flames at 
the human actors in this drama, and watching all 
they did and said. 

“No, there are no changes to speak of; I have 


had other things to think of than making changes,’ 
he said, with a little abruptness, perhaps think- 
ing that she was making a contrast between the 
unalterable circumstances of his poverty and all 
that had been done in the great house. But she 
had no such meaning, nor did she understand the 
tone of almost reproach in which he spoke. 

“You must have had a great deal to do, with 
your family; but there are cares which many 
people count as happiness.” 
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‘*T am making no complaint,” he said. 

And then there was a pause. There had been 
struck a wrong note which rang jarring into the 
air, and made it more difficult to begin again. 

** You must have been surprised,” she said, ‘‘ to 
find me here to-day.” 

‘“*I don’t know that I was surprised; perhaps 
it was more surprising, if I may speak my mind, 
Alicia, that so long a time has passed without 
seeing you here. I never harmed you, that I 
know.” 

‘**No,” she said, “‘ you never harmed us; it has 
been a miserable mistake altogether. For years 
past I have felt it to be so; but we are the slaves 
of our own mistakes. I never seemed to have the 
courage to take the first step to make it right.” 

She had neither meant to say this, nor in cold 
blood would she have allowed it to be true; but 
she was carried away by the subtle influence of the 
familiar place, by the sight of the books she used 
to borrow, and many an indefinable recollection 
and influence besides. 

He gave a little short laugh. ‘That is the 
second time to-night,” he said, “that I have heard 
the same thing said.” If she had but known who 
the other was who had said it, the old man break- 
ing stones, who had been so glad of his twopence! 
Mr. Penton could not restrain the brief comment 
of that laugh. 

“It does not matter who says it,” said Alicia, 
“it is true. A thing is done in passion, in misery; 
and then it is hard to descend from our pride, or 
to acknowledge ourselves wrong. And you will 
think, perhaps,” she added, quickly, with rising 
colour, ‘‘ that it is a selfish motive that brings me 
here to-day.” 

Edward Penton shook his head. “A selfish 
motive would mean that I could be of use to you: 
and I don’t think that is very probable,” he said. 

Mrs. Russell Penton coloured still more. “‘Ed- 
ward,” she said, faltering a little, ‘‘it is curious, 
when there isan object on which one has set 
one’s heart, how one is led on to do things that 
only in the doing appear in their true colours. I 
have let you think I came to renew old friendship 
—to see your children, your girls.” She grew 
more and more agitated as she went on, and 
there came out in her a hundred tones and 
looks of the old Alicia, who had seemed to him to 
have no connection with this mature dignified self- 
important woman—looks and tones which moved 
him as the old books in the corner, and all the 
associations of the place, had moved her. 

“It does not matter why you have come; I am 
glad you have come, anyhow; and if I can do 
anything—” he made a pause and laughed again, 
this time at himself. ‘It doesn’t seem very 
likely, looking at you and at me; but you know 
I was always your faithful servant,” he said. 

“There is only one thing I have to say for my- 
self, Edward—I would not allow the proposal to be 
made to you by any one but me.” 

“What is it?” he asked. There was a pro- 
posal then, and it was something to benefit her! 
;dward Penton’s bosom swelled with perhaps the 
first pleasurable sense of his own position which 
he had felt for years. Penton had always been an 








excitement to him, but there had been little plea- 
sure in it. For a moment, however, now, he felt 
himself the old, the young Edward Penton, who 
had been the faithful servant of Alicia. He could 
not imagine anything which he could have it in 
his power to do for her, but still less could he 
imagine anything which he would refuse. 

She went on with a hesitation which was very 
far from being natural to her. ‘‘ You know,” she 
said, ‘‘that when my father dies, which is an 
event that cannot be far distant, I shall have to 
give up—the only home I have ever known.” 

His attention was fully aroused now. He 
looked at her across the gleam of the inquisitive 
candles, with a startled look. Was she going to 
ask him to give up his inheritance? He was too 
much surprised to speak. 

“You will think this an extraordinary begin- 
ning: but it is true. I have never lived anywhere 
else. My marriage, you know, fortunately, has 
made no difference. Of course I am my father’s 
heir in everything but what is entailed. It has 
occurred to us—we have thought that. perhaps—” 

‘*What have you thought, Alicia?” he cried, 
with a sudden, sharp remonstrance in his tone: 
“that I was just, as in former times, ready for 
anything that-you— What have you thought >— 
that I was in the same position as of old—that 
there was no one to consult, no one to consider 
except my devotion to you?” 

“You mistake me altogether,” she cried. ‘ Your 
devotion to me—which no doubt is ended long 
ago—was never taken into consideration at all. 
We thought of an entirely different motive when 
we talked it over, my father and I. You will 
remember that I am only asking a question, 
Edward. I wanted to ask only if a proposal 
might be made to you, that was all.” 

“And what was the motive which you sup- 
posed likely to move me ?” he said. 

He had risen up from his seat, and came and 
stood by the mantelpiece, leaning on it, and look- 
ing down upon her. There was a great commo- 
tion in his mind—a commotion of the old and of 
the new. He had grown soft and tender a few 
minutes before, feeling himself ready to do any- 
thing for her which a lady could ask of a man. 
But now, when it appeared to him that she had 
gone far beyond that sphere, and was about to 
ask from him the sacrifice of everything-——his pro- 
perty, his inheritance, the fortune of his children 
—a sudden hot fountain of indignation seemed to 
have risen within the man. He felt as the knight 
did in the poem when his lady lightly threw her 
glove among the lions—an impulse to give her 
what she asked, to fling it in her face, doing her 
behest in contempt of the unwomanly impulse 
which had tempted her to strain her power so far. 
This was how he felt. No reasonable sentiment 
of self-defence, but a burning temptation to take 
his heirship, his hopes, all that made the future 
tolerable, and fling them with an insult in her 
face. 

‘** Edward,” she said, ‘‘I came to you in confi- 
dence that you would hear me—that you would 
let me speak plainly without offence: I mean 
none,” she said, with agitation. ‘‘ But we have 
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both come to a reasonable age, and surely we 
may talk to each other without wounding each 
other—about circumstances which everybody can 


“Speak freely, Alicia. I only want to know 
what you wish, and what there is in me to justify 
the proposal, whatever it may be, that you have 
come to make.” 

“IT have begun wrong,” she said, with a gesture 
of disappointment. ‘It is difficult to find the 
right words. Will you be angry if I say it is no 
secret that you—that we— for heaven’s sake 
don’t think I mean to hurt you—plainly, that I, 
with all my father can leave, will be in a better 
position for keeping up Penton than you who are 
the heir-at-law.” 

He stood for some time with his arm on the 
mantelpiece making no answer, looking down at 
the faint redness of a fire which had almost burnt 
out. 

** So that’s all,” he said at last, with the tremu- 
lous note of a sudden laugh; and drawing a chair 
close up to it, began to gather together the scraps 
of half-consumed wood into a blaze. All that he 
produced was a very feeble momentary glimmer, 
which leaped up and then died out. He threw 
down the poker with another short laugh. ‘“‘Sig- 
nificant,” he said, “‘symbolical! so that is all, 
Alicia? You are sure you want no more ?” 

“You have not heard me out; you don’t under- 
stand. Edward, I know the first effect must be 
painful, but every word you will listen to will les- 
sen that impression. I am, if you will remember, 
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a little older than you are.” 
‘**We were born, I think, in the same year.” 


“*That makes a woman much older. I told you 
so when it meant more. And I am a woman, 
more feeble of constitution than you are—not 
likely to live so long.” 

“On the contrary, if you will allow me to inter- 
rupt you; women, I believe, as a rule, are longer- 
lived than men.” 

She drew back with a pained and irritated look. 
“You make me feel like a lawyer supporting a 
weak case. It was not in this way that I wanted 
to talk it over with you, Edward.” 

“To talk over the sacrifice of everything I 
have ever looked to—my birthright, and the 
prospects of my children. This is rather a large 
affair to be talked over between you and me after 
live-o’clock tea, Alicia, over a dying fire.” 

‘*Then,” she said, ‘it would have been better 
I had not meddled at all, as my father always said. 
He thought it should have been made a business 
proposal enly, through a solicitor. But I—I, like 
a foolish woman—remembering that we had once 
been dear friends, and feeling that I had been 
guilty of neglect, and perhaps unkindness—I would 
not have anything said till I had come myself, 
till I had made my little overture of reconciliation, 
till I~” 

‘“‘If there is to be frankness on one side there 
should be frankness on both. Till you had put 
forth the old influence, which once would have 
made me do anything— give up anything—to 
please you.” 

‘* You said,” she cried, provoked and humiliated, 





“not five minutes since, though I did not wish it 
—never thought of it—that you were my faithful 
servant still!” 

“Yes,” he said; ‘and do you know what I should 
like to do now? You have come to ask me for 
my inheritance as you might ask for a flower out 
of my garden—if there were any! I should like 
to fling you your Penton into your apron—into 
your face—and see you carry it off, and paint at 
you, like—you were always fond of poetry, and you 
will remember—the fellow that jumped among the 
lions for a glove—only a glove: only his life, 
don’t you know!” 

It was not often that Edward Penton gave way 
to passion, and it was brutal this that he said: but 
for the moment he had lost all control of himself. 

She rose up hurriedly from her chair. “ That 
was no true man!” she cried. ‘‘ Supposing that 
the woman was a fool too, she used him only 
according to his folly to show how false he was.” 
She paused again, breathless, her heart beating 
with excitement and indignation. “I am not 
asking you for your inheritance; I came to ask 
you—whether an arrangement might be proposed 
to you which should be for your advantage as well 
as mine. Let us speak frankly, as you say. I am 
not a girl, to be driven away by an insult, which 
comes badly—oh, very badly!—from you, Edward. 
If I have wounded you, you have stung me, 
bitterly ; so let us be quits.” She looked at him 
with a smile of pain. ‘‘ You have hit hardest, 
after all; you ought to be pleased with that!” 

“IT beg your pardon, Alicia,” he said. 

“Qh, it is not necessary. It was business, and 
not sentiment, that brought me here. And this 
is the brutal truth, Edward—like what you have 
just said to me. You are poor, and I am well off. 
Penton would be a millstone round your neck; 
you could’not keep it up. Whereas to me it is 
my home—almost the thing I love best. Will 
you come to terms with us to set aside the entail 
and let me have my home? The terms shall be 
almost what you like. It can be done directly. 
It will be like realising a fortune which may not 
be yours for years. I ask no gift. Do you think 
I am not as proud as you are? I would not ask 
you for a flower out of your garden, as you say, 
much less your property—your inheritance! Ah, 
your inheritance! which twenty years ago, when 
we used to be here together, was no more likely 
to be yours—! If we begin to talk of these things 
where shall we end, I wonder ?” she added, with 
another pale and angry smile. ‘‘ You understand 
now what I mean? And I have nothing more to 
say.” 

**Wait a moment;” he said; “I am not sure 
that I do understand you now. It is not what I 
thought, apparently, and I beg your pardon. I 
thought it was something that would be between 
you and me. But if I hear right, it is a business 
transaction you propose—something to be done 
for an equivalent—a bargain—a sale and barter— 
ao” 

“Yes, that is what I mean; perhaps my father 
was right, and the solicitors were the people to 
manage it, not you and me—” 

“To manage it—or not to manage it, as may 
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turn out. Yes, I think that would be the better 
way. These sort of people can say what they like 
to each other and it never hurts, whereas you and 
I— Are you really going? I hope you are very 
well wrapt up, for the night is cold. But for this 
little squabble, which is a pity, which never ought 
to have been—” 

“T cannot think, Edward, that it was my fault.” 

“They say that ladies always think that,” he 
said with a smile, “‘ otherwise this first visit after— 
how long is it >—went off fairly well, don’t you 
think ? At forty-five, with a wife and children, a 
man is no longer ready to throw anything away: 
but otherwise when it comes to business—” 

“I was very foolish not to let it be done in the 
formal way,” she said with an uneasy blush and 
intolerable sense of the sarcasm in his tone. But 
she would not allow herself to remain under this 
disadvantage. ‘‘ Shall I tell my father that you 
will receive his proposal and give it your con- 
sideration ?” 

“‘My consideration ? Surely; my best consi- 
deration,” he replied, with still the same look of 
sarcastic coolness, ‘‘ which anything Sir Walter 
Penton suggests would naturally command from 
his—successor. I cannot use a milder word than 
that. My position,” he added, with gravity, “is 
not one which I sought or had any hand in bring- 
ing about: therefore I can have no responsibility 
for the changes that have happened in the last 
twenty years.” 

“It is I who must beg your pardon now. You 
are quite right, of course, and there was no fault 
of yours. Good night and good-bye. I hope you 
will at least think of me charitably if we should 
not meet again.” 

“‘We shall certainly, I hope, meet again,” he 
said, opening the door forher. ‘ The girls will 
not forget your invitation to them. They have 
never seen Penton, and they take an interest, 
which you will not wonder at—” 

“*Oh, I don’t wonder—at that or anything,” she 
added, ina lower tone; and, as ill-luck would have 
it, Wat, standing full in the light of the lamp 
which lit the hall, tall in his youthful awkward- 
ness, half antagonistic, half anxious to recommend 
himself, stood straight before her, so that she 
could not, without rudeness, refuse his attendance 
to the door where the carriage lamps were shining 
and the bays pawing impatiently. She gave his 











father a look of mingled misery and deprecation 
as she went out of sight. He alone understood 
why it was she could not bear the sight of his boy. 
But though her eyes expressed this anguish, her 
mouth held another meaning. ‘‘ You will hear 
from Mr. Rochford in a day or two,” she said, as 
she drove away. 

He sent her back a smile of half sarcastic acqui- 
escence still; but then Edward Penton went back 
to his library and shut himself in, and disregarded 
all the appeals that were made to him during the 
next hour, to come to tea. First the bell: then 
Ally tapping softly, ‘‘Teais ready.” Then Anne’s 
quicker summons, ‘‘ Mother wants to know if we 
are to wait for you?” Then the little applicant, 
whom he was least able to resist, little Mary, 
drumming very low down upon the lower panels 
of the door, with a little song of “‘ Fader! fader!” 
To all this Mr. Penton turned a dull ear. He had 
been angry—he had been cut to the quick: that 
his poverty should be thus thrown back upon him 
—that he should be expected to make merchan- 
dise of his inheritance, to give up for money the 
house of his fathers, the only fit residence for the 
head of the family! All this gave a sharp and 
keen pang, and roused every instinct of pride and 
self-assertion. But when the thrill of solitude and 
reason fell on all that band of suddenly unchained 
demons, and he thought of the privations round 
him—the shabbiness of the house; the damp: the 
poor wife, who could not now at all hold up her 
head among the county people; the girls, who 
were little nobodies and saw nothing ; Wat, whose 
young life was spoiled: and Osy—Osy! about 
whom some determination must be come to. ‘To 
see a way out of all that and not to accept it: for 
pride’s sake to shut up, not only himself, that was 
a small matter, but the children, to poverty! The 
fire went out; the inquisitive candles blinked and 
spied ineffectually, making nothing of the man 
who sat there wrapped up within himself, his face 
buried in his hands. He was chilled almost to ice 
when his wife stole in and drew him away to the 
fire in the drawing-room, from which the young 
ones withdrew to make place for him, with looks 
full of wonder and awe. And then it was, when 
he had warmed himself and the ice had melted, 
that he drew the family council together, and laid 
before them, old and young, the proposal which 
Alicia Penton had come to make. 
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LECTURING IN AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. 


AVING been invited to deliver the opening 
course of the ‘‘ Lowell Lectures” at Bos- 
ton, Mass. (the Hub of the Universe), 

in the autumn of 1883, I was afterwards asked to 
lecture before various institutions in the States, 
and remained there until the middle of April, 
1884. At the conclusion of the engagements, I was 
invited to return for the following session and 
deliver a more extended course, travelling west- 
ward as far as La Crosse, North Wisconsin, going 
through Canada, and returning by the Lake 
Valley route, just southwards of the Lakes. 
Having, therefore, passed two successive lecture- 
sessions in America, and under rather exceptional 
circumstances, I wish to narrate such of my expe- 
riences as may have struck me at the time as 
being worthy of notice, and affording a contrast 
to my experiences in England. 

In order to make the following pages intelli- 
gible it will be necessary to mention that my lec- 
tures are not read, but are delivered extempo- 
rancously. They are illustrated by coloured pastel 
drawings, executed during the course of the lec- 
ture upon a large sheet of black canvas stretched 
upon a frame, and illuminated if possible by lime- 
light, or in default of limelight by footlights, 
either gas or paraffin. As the surface of the can- 
vas is twelve feet by six, it is evident that the 
frame on which it is stretched must be of great 
strength, so as to endure the strain upon it. The 
canvas and frame are attached to two uprights, a 
little more than eight feet in height, which are 
supported by guy-ropes, just like those of a lawn- 
tennis net. Also, as it would be impossible to 
convey so large an object without the risk of 
smashing it at each journey, the woodwork can 
be taken to picces, the canvas folded, and the 
whole apparatus packed into a canvas case. In 
the course of the following pages the reader will 
see why I have been obliged to give these pre- 
liminary details. 

The first lectures which I delivered to Ameri- 
caus were not given in America, neither were they 
given in England, although they were given in 
English possessions. ‘They were delivered on 
board the Cunard steamer Cephalonia, about half 
way across the Atlantic. ‘Though the vessel is 
English, the passengers were almost entirely 
Americans on their return from the tour in Europe, 
which forms a necessary element in a complete 
American life. 

The weather being exceedingly rough, even for 
that time of year, very few of the passengers were 
capable of taking an interest in anything; but after 
we had been at sea about five or six days most of 
the invalids had recovered sufficiently to appear at 
dinner, and assembled in the saloon and music- 
room, the latter being a wide gallery round the 
upper part of the saloon. 

On board these steamers time is apt to hang 
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rather heavily upon the hands, especially after 
dinner, when the only lights are those of the 
saloon. So there exists a kindly custom—a sort 
of unwritten law—that any one who is capable of 
doing anything which can amuse his or her fellow- 
passengers is expected to do it. According to 
this custom I was asked to give a lecture or two 
on board. There were, however, some difficulties 
in the way. My apparatus was in the hold, and 
could not be disturbed, and there could be no 
footlights in the saloon of a steamer. However, 
Captain Walker, with his unfailing courtesy, had 
a square frame made, and some black tarpaulin 
stretched over it in lieu of a canvas. And, as 
the ship is lighted by electricity, he had a number 
of incandescent lamps hung so as to make a 
very good succedaneum for footlights. So the 
lectures went off very well, and were perhaps 
the more successful on account of the various 
drawbacks. 

In the first place, tarpaulin is made of a number 
of narrow strips of canvas, joined by very thick 
and very wide seams, so that to draw an animal or 
an insect demanded a great amount of “‘ dodging ” 
the seams. Then we were well in the “rolling 
forties,” and when these huge floating palaces 
take to rolling they do roll! It was all very well 
for the audience, who were seated, and could hold 
on to the table when the vessel gave a more 
vicious lurch than usual. But the rolling was not 
so gratifying to the lecturer as it was amusing to 
the audience. To make extemporancous coloured 
drawings, complicated by “dodging” the seams 
and meeting the roll of the vessel, was anything 
but an easy task, and every now and then, when 
the lecturer was beginning a drawing on the left 
side of the canvas, the audience was greatly de- 
lighted at seeing him slide rapidly to the right, 
drawing at the same time a line which he had not 
the least intention of making. 

I am fortunately exempt from sea-sickness, and 
possess tolerably good ‘‘sea-legs,” but as there 
was nothing that I could grasp I could not help 
sliding down the floor, sometimes to the right and 
sometimes to the left. (N.B.—As soon as I was 
settled in Boston I had a thin india-rubber sole 
attached to the boots and shoes which I wore on 
board, and I could then bid defiance to any amount 
of rolling. This fact may be of service to intend- 
ing voyagers. ) 

Afterwards I found these soles extremely useful 
when lecturing. In making the drawings, many 
of which require an uninterrupted stroke of eleven 
or twelve feet in length, it is necessary to walk— 
not to say run—across the platform. In many 
places, especially in new buildings, the surface of 
the platform is smooth and slippery, so that it is 
impossible to move quickly without danger of a 
fall. But the india-rubber sole clings so firmly to 
the smoothest floor that the lecturer can step 
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freely in any direction without being distracted by 
continual fears of slipping. 

In many respects there is much similarity be- 
tween both countries, but where there is a distinc- 
tion it is almost always in favour of America. 

In the first place, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, the lecture-institutes are many more in num- 
ber and more perfect in detail than is generally 
the case in England. This fact is, I believe, 
chiefly owing to the different standpoints from 
which an average American and Englishman con- 
template life. ‘As a rule, a succe ssful E nglishman 
is desirous of founding a family, and, if ‘possible, 
of becoming a great landed proprietor. He may 
know that land is a very bad investment for his 
capital, pecuniarily speaking, but the mere posses- 
sion of broad acres will entitle the owner to take 
rank among the “county families,” and may in 
process of time lead to the attainment of a coro- 
net. 

But in America there is no hereditary rank, and 
the incentives to founding a family are compara- 
tively slight. Partly in consequence of this 
diversity in social life, the Americans spend their 
money as lavishly as they earn it industriously. 
They do not wait until their death to leave the 
money as a legacy, but give it during their life- 
time. So the whole country is studded with 
splendid institutes, the founders of which are in 
many cases still living. 

Some of these institutes are to be found 
places where they might be least expected. 

For example, I was engaged to deliver a course 
of lectures at North Easton, Mass. On arrival, I 
found myself being driven through a straggling 
sort of village, with rows of long, narrow sheds 
on either side of the road. A strange, dull noise, 
as of hammers underground, was perceptible even 
through the sound of the wheels. Two or three 
handsome houses were visible at long intervals, 
but the generality of the dwellings were mere 
cottages. Altogether the aspect of the village was 
purely industrial, and in no place would a lecture 
institute be less expected. 

Yet, on turning a corner, one of the most mag- 
nificent institutes in the country suddenly burst 
upon the view, standing upon a bold eminence, 
and towering above the village like Gulliver among 
the Liliputians. On entering the building I found 
it to be a very palace of an institute. The lower 
portion was divided into a variety of class-rooms ; 
above them was a vast lecture-hall, with a double 
set of dressing-rooms for men and women; while 
the whole of the upper part was devoted to Free- 
masonry, which in America is very widely culti- 
vated. 

Why should such a little place need so large an 
institute ? A large and populous city might be 
proud of possessing it, and yet it is apparently 
wasted upon a little village. It is not wasted at 
all. It is in constant use, and there is scarcely a 
single department of it which is not used daily. 

The whole population of the village is employed 
in a single industry; North Easton makes shovels, 
and does nothing else by way of handicraft. Those 
shovels are so good, that the greater part of the 
United States are supplied from this little village. 








The peculiar sound which is heard as soon as the 
main street is entered is caused by the “‘trip- 
hammers,” by which the metal is forged, and 
which fill the sheds that edge the road. 

Mr. Ames, the proprietor “of these works, is one 
of those employers of labour who think that they 
owe a duty to those who work for them, and there- 
fore provide their mechanics with an education 
which many a gentleman might envy. There are 
many such institutes in the country, but I specially 
mention this one because it was the first which I 
saw. 

A natural consequence of this abundance of 
lecture-halls is the character of the hall-keeper, 
or ‘‘ janitor,” as he is universally called. 

Too often in England the hall-keeper is a dire 
trial to the lecturer, especially if he needs to make 
preparations before he can deliver his lecture. 
Sometimes the hall-keeper has been placed in 
office because he (or she) is infirm, and unable to 
do any hard work. Sometimes he has been in 
office for a quarter of a century or so. In either 
case he looks upon the building as his own pri- 
vate property, and resents the least alterations as 
a personal insult. 

He considers that the hall is ‘he most important 
building in the world, and that the town is highly 
honoured by being allowed to accrete itself round 
the hall. Nothing arouses his wrath so much as 
giving him trouble, especially if there should be 
anything which he will have to clear up after the 
lecture is over. His ideal of a lecturer is a gentle- 
man who does not bother him before the lecture, 
who reads something out of a book, and then goes 
away without giving him the least additional 
trouble. This class of official is gradually disap- 
pearing; but even now, the crusty, sulky, 
pompous, or actively hostile hall-keeper is too 
often to be found. 

Quite as annoying is the passive hall-keeper. 

He has not sufficient courage for overt opposi- 
tion, but stands by with his hands in his pockets, 
muttering to himself, and objecting to everything 
that is done. ‘I won’t have no screws put into 
my floor,” is a sentence to which I am so accus- 
tomed that I always know when it is coming, and 
prepare for it accordingly. He will give no 
help, nor will he allow helpers to come on the 
platform. 

More than once I have been obliged to have 
recourse to the only weapon that has the least 
effect upon these surly Jacks-in-office. I say to 
them, ‘‘I shall call upon the secretary and any 
members of the committee whom I can find, and 
report to them that you forbid me to fix: the 
apparatus, without which I cannot deliver my 
lecture. My agent will demand the fee, and the 
committee will hold you responsible for it.” This 
menace never fails to bring the man to a sense of 
his position. Then I follow up the attack by 
pointing out to him in a very polite manner that 
he is the servant of the institution and not its 
master, and that as he will have to yield at last, 
and perhaps run the risk of dismissal, he may as 
well do so at once. 

When he has ‘‘ caved in,” I tell him that it was 
very much against his own interests to oppose 
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me, for I always reward those who give me their 
assistance. This double-edged argument always 
is successful, and the usual result is that the man 
puts his hand to the work and becomes quite 
friendly. I have several times been driven to 
this mode of action in England, but only once in 
America. 

It is useles to show the slightest approach to 
anger with these men. You may be boiling with 
inward rage, but if you lose your temper in the 
least they will beat you. But calm politeness is a 
weapon which they cannot handle, and they 
collapse helplessly before it. 

Another exasperating functionary is the fussy and 
officious hall-keeper. 

He insists upon meddling with everything that 
you do, and in offering the most fatuous sugges- 
tions on every detail. For example, the ten 
wooden bars which compose the frame, upon 
which the canvas is stretched, are all con- 
spicuously numbered, so that they may be put to- 
gether without loss of time. Therefore I always 
ask to have them laid out so as to show their 
numbers. The fussy hall-keeper, however, always 
knows better than the lecturer, and in this case he 
invariably piles them upon each other, so that only 
the uppermost number can be seen. 

Or I have arranged the. bars in their order and 
gone to the other end of the platform to fetch the 
fly-screws with which they are fastened together, 
when he suddenly calls out to his assistants, 
“Here, Bill, Jack, bring them bars over here,” 
and so the work has to be done over again. Or, 
being filled with a sense of his superior wisdom, 
he acts in exact opposition to your orders, often 
with disastrous results. My three frames are all 
patched and mended from one end to the other, 
the results of superior wisdom on the part of 
fussy hall-keepers. The oddest thing is, that 
when the fussy hall-keeper breaks or damages the 
apparatus by his own wilfulness, he invariably 
blames the lecturer. . 

In connection with this point I must record a 
trait of character which I found almost universal 
in America. 

When first the bars and canvas are laid out on 
the platform, the janitor and other spectators 
begin to pour ridicule upon them, saying that 
they are thick, heavy, and clumsy, in fact, John 
Bull all over. They invariably add that they could 
make a frame which would weigh not half as 
much, which would dispense with the tedious 
process of lacing, and tighten the canvas by 
merely turning a winch. Becoming rather tired 
of this comment, I offered a hundred dollars for a 
frame which should fulfil these conditions, and 
fifty dollars in addition for two more of exactly 
similar structure. But they must be as portable 
as mine, must be equally strong, so as to with- 
stand the strain caused by the stretching of the 
canvas, and defy the rough handling of the 
railway people (popularly and appropriately called 
baggage-smashers), and must be equally simple, 
so that if broken or injured they could be repaired 
by any village carpenter or blacksmith. 

In several places the offer was eagerly accepted, 
but I regret to say that I was never called upon to 














pay the hundred and fifty dollars. So, after all, 
the clumsy and John-Bullish apparatus was not 
superseded. I only wish that the promises had 
been fulfilled, for so great a reduction in weight 
would save much travelling expense, while the 
diminution of physical exertion and the lessened 
expenditure of time would be scarcely less 
valuable. 

As to the manner of conducting the lectures, I 
will take the ‘* Lowell” as a good example. 

The lectures are free—z.c., as far as payment 
goes. Experience has shown that people do not 
value that which costs them nothing. So, although 
no money is paid for admission, the tickets cannot 
be obtained without some trouble. They are only 
given to personal applicants, and only one ticket 
is issued to each person. Moreover, they are 
distributed at an early hour in the morning, and 
the whole of the business is completed in a 
quarter of an hour or so. 

The process is really a pretty sight- 

About 7 a.m. a crowd begins to assemble 
before the door of a large drill-hall, and there 
they wait until the door is opened. Meanwhil: 
the secretary, janitor, and several stewards ar 
making their arrangements within. The janitor 
goes into a little office on the left hand of the 
door, the stewards. range themselves round the 
room, while the secretary stands in the centre, so 
as to exercise general superintendence. Long 
before the appointed time, the assembled crowd 
is so large, that scarcely half of them can hope 
to obtain tickets. From much personal experi- 
ence, I can assure the reader that waiting in the 
open air in a New England winter is not the most 
agreeable pursuit in the world, and that those who 
will undergo it prove that they are worthy of their 
tckets. 

However, everything is conducted in the most 
orderly manner. As the first man passes in he 
takes his stand at the little window of the office. 
The next comer is placed against the wall, touch- 
ing the side of the office, and as they go in, the 
stewards arrange them in single file, thus forming 
a “‘queue,” as the French call it. The queue is 
generally so long that it reaches several times 
round the room. 

As the clock strikes, the secretary closes the 
door, opens a little wicket-gate, and gives the 
word to march. The first comer then receives his 
ticket and passes out through the gate. The 
effect of this procession winding in and out is 
very picturesque, reminding the spectator of the 
march of children in a kinder-garten. As _ thi 
tickets are numbered in order of their proximity 
to the platform, it follows that “first come best 
served” is a rule which is rigidly carried out. If 
a family should wish to have good places and sit 
together, they must either all attead personally, 
or employ substitutes. A little amicable ex- 
changing of numbers generally takes place after 
the issue is completed, while all those who fail to 
obtain tickets at all have only themselves to 
blame. 

The value of this rigid rule was forcibly ex- 
emplified when I was lecturing before another 
institute where this plan of giving tickets was not 
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followed. No tickets were required, the doors 
being thrown open, and any one being free to 
walk in just as he liked. The consequence was, 
that the room was not half filled, and that people 
were continually going noisily in and out, clatter- 
ing with their heavy boots, talking loudly, 
whistling, and disturbing both the lecturer and 
those of the audience who really wished to attend 
to the lecture. 

This laxity had another evil effect. The better 
class of people were so disgusted by the ill-con- 
duct of these rudesters, that they gradually ceased 
to attend—a result not at all contemplated by the 
founder. 

At the conclusion of my course, the secretary was 
so annoyed at the behaviour of the young roughs 
who composed the greater part of the audience, 
that he intended to recommend to the committee 
a system of ticket-giving similar to that which is 
employed at the *‘ Lowell” Institute. 

There is another admirable arrangement at the 
Lowell. A quarter of an hour before the com- 
mencement of the lecture the door is closed, and 
no one is allowed to enter. ‘Ten minutes before 
the hour, the janitor goes on the platform and 
holds up his hand. This is a signal that all seats 
which have not been occupied may be taken by 
any one who is not satisfied With his own place. 
The scene is a most amusing one as seen from 
the back of the platform. 

As the janitor gives the signal, several torrents 
of excited human beings pour tumultuously down 
the passages between the seats (called “aisles” 
in America), each person making for the seat on 
which he has set his fancy. As four or five com- 
petitors are eager—striving to gain each of the 
best seats, and as at least twice as many persons 
compete as there are empty places—the rush is 
short, sharp, and noisy. So noisy is it, that one 
of my predecessors, who happened to be a nervous 
man, thought that the tumult signified an alarm 
of fire, and tried to escape from the building. 
Those who fail to secure the places which they 
wanted make the best of it and return good- 
humouredly to their former places. 

Another benefit to the lecturer is, that the 
audience is brought in front of him, for as all 
know who have had much experience. on the 
platform, a scattered audience is very trying to 
the voice, and throws much additional strain on 
the speaker. 

So important is this point that in one place I 
have addressed nearly four thousand people with- 
out straining my voice, while in another an 
audience of one-tenth the number has fatigued 
me so much that I had great difficulty in making 
myself heard, the people being scattered in the 
galleries, or seated on the right and left of the 
hall, and nearly behind the speaker. ‘This fault 
is common to both sides of the Atlantic, and is 
due to the architect, who only thinks of the beauty 
of his design, and forgets that the primary object 
of a lecture-hall is to enable the audience to 
hear and see the speaker. 

As to the character of the audiences, I find 
little difference between those of America and 
those cf England. I believe that all are equally 











appreciative, though they are not equally demon- 
strative. Some audiences encourage the speaker 
by frequent applause, while others, although they 
may equally appreciate his efforts, chill the very 
soul within him by sitting in dead silence, and 
never by voice or gesture giving the slightest 
indication of their approval. 

No lecturer, however case-hardened, can de 
justice to the subject or himself in the depressing 
atmosphere of a silent audience. An audience 
ought to be like a cat, and purr when it is pleased, 
if it wants the speaker to do justice to his subject 
or himself. 

Perhaps the most important point in the career 
of a travelling lecturer is the watchful care which 
he must take of his health. No amount of talent, 
no mastery of his subject, no command of lan- 
guage, will be of the least avail when the body is 
unable to carry out the dictates of the mind. More 
especially is this the case when the lecturer is tra- 
velling in a strange land. Even if he should have 
nothing to do but to walk on the platform and 
read his lecture, he will find that after a few weeks 
the incessant strain upon body as well as mind 
begins to tell upon him. And if, as in my own 
case, the lectures are delivered without book, and 
involve more than an hour’s hard work before and 
after each lecture, the strain is very greatly in- 
creased. 

Putting aside the constant fear of taking cold 
and contracting sore throat, the lecturer finds that 
the strength of the general system mus# be main- 
tained. For this purpose, two essential requisites 
are necessary, 7.¢., nutritious food and quiet sleep. 
In England there is little difficulty in obtaining 
them both, especially the former. Putting aside 
the larger railway stations, where the refreshment 
rooms can always furnish a fair meal, every little 
town contains at least one inn, where a traveller 
can obtain his meals at any time which suits 
him. j 
I need hardiy say that a lecturer ought not to 
dine before his task is over. He must take some 
light refreshment about an hour and a half before 
he goes on the platform, and when his task is 
completed, have a quiet supper—say about half- 
past ten, and get to bed about midnight. This is 
easy enough in England, but almost impossible in 
America. 

If the lecturer be staying at a first-class hotel 
in one of the great cities, he can always make 
arrangements with the manager. But no sooner 
does he diverge into the towns or lesser cities than 
he is launched into a sea of discomforts. How 
the Americans can put up with the tyranny of the 
hotel-keepers, and fondly imagine themselves to 
be a free people, I cannot imagine. We, in this 
land of slaves, would not for an hour put up with 
the despotism to which the Americans meekly 
submit. 

Here, for example, is the table of “‘ hours” at a 
hotel where I had to put up: Breakfast, six to 
eight: dinner, twelve to one; supper, five to six. 
Now, I did not arrive until after four. Then I 
had to walk nearly half a mile to the lecture-room 
through deep snow. Then lI had to put up my 
apparatus, arrange the light, and walk back again. 
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so that I could not reach the hotel until half-past 
six. 

Supper had been over for some time. The pro- 
prietor was quite astonished when I asked for 
some refreshments, and said that the dining-room 
was shut, the kitchen locked, the fires out, and 
the servants gone away. I should have been 
obliged to wait until the dining-room was opened 
next morning, had not one of the professors of 
the college before which I was going to lecture 
prevailed upon the proprietor to give me some cold 
beef and bread, and reserve a little more for me 
when I returned from the lecture. 

This is by no means an exceptional experience. 
Here is an extract from a letter addressed by an 
American gentleman to an American paper: 
“When we went, a few hours later, to seek a 
noonday meal at a hotel to which we had been 
directed on Salisbury beach, we were told that we 
were too Jate. ‘ Dinner over,’ said the matron in 
charge, ‘two minutes ago.’ Money could not buy 
her to depart from the rules, and love we had none 
to offer.” 

Let not the traveller depend upon the refresh- 
ment rooms, which in America have scarcely yet 
attained to the standard of “‘ Mugby Junction.” 
The announcement that at a certain place there 
will be half an hour for dinner looks well enough, 
but no trust can be placed in it. 

In the first place, the hour is almost invariably 
twelve, or even earlier, an hour at which we on 
this side of the Atlantic are not in the habit of 
dining. In the next place, the length of time 
given to the dinner entirely depends upon the 
punctuality of the train. Should it be a quarter of 
an hour late (an event of quite common occur- 
rence), the half hour will be shortened by that 
amount. So the passengers rush tumultuously 
into the room, seize what they can, grasp and bolt 
it as fast as possible, trying to swallow as much as 
they can before the conductor’s long-drawn “ All- 
aboard” sends them rushing back to the cars. 

As to the viands which are dispensed at these 
refreshment rooms, they are simply appalling. At 
one station, which is about equivalent to Swindon, 
York, or Crewe, the train was twenty-six minutes 
late. Four minutes, therefore, were left for dinner. 
The ‘‘dinner”—save the mark—consisted of 
apples, oranges, biscuits, dough-nuts, and Pie. 
here was also milk and water. 

When I mention pie my pen trembles in my 
1and. A pie is a circular tray of indigestible 
lough about as large as a soup-plate, filled with 
some compound, such as apple, pumpkin, or other 
rut. 

It is cut into four quadrants, so that it can be 
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taken up with the fingers and consumed without 
the sybaritish adjuncts of fork or spoon. The 
rapidity with which these wedges of pie disappear 
is absolutely appalling, and the spectator ceases to 
wonder that the columns of the newspapers are 
filled with advertisements of remedies for dys- 
pepsia. 

I am thus emphatic because it is a very serious 
matter. When a man has to deliver an average of 
four lectures weekly, travelling an average of a 
thousand miles, and to keep up the lecturing and 
travelling for some four or five consecutive months, 
he will certainly break down before he has finished 
his task, or will inflict a lasting injury upon his 
health, unless his body be properly nourished. 
The food cannot be too plain, provided it be 
nutritious and taken at suitable hours. But the 
strongest man that ever stepped upon a platform 
cannot live on dough-nuts and pie, hastily bolted 
at noon (with every chance of missimg the “ sup- 
per” at five), deliver a lecture at eight, wait until 
next morning before he can obtain food, and hope 
to keep his health. 

There are exceptions to the general rule. 

There are stations where a really good (in 
American parlance, a “ square”) meal can be 
obtained. There are hotels in small towns where 
the proprietor will supply “‘lunch” after the lec- 
ture, mostly falling back on stewed oysters (which 
are the staff of life in America), and will not be 
scandalised if the lecturer does not want to go to 
bed at ten. But these are the exceptions and not 
the rule, and the traveller must not count on meet- 
ing with them. His only security lies in being 
independent of them. 

After a while I learned wisdom and always took 
with me half-a-dozen hard-boiled eggs, some salt 
mixed with pepper, a ham and chicken sausage, 
and a few biscuits. These articles will be fit for 
use for a week or ten days, and I seldom passed 
a week without needing them. To some of the 
trains a restaurant car is attached, and is every- 
thing that can be desired. But these cars only 
travel with the long-distance trains, and are never 
found except on the main lines. 

Private hospitality is often extended to the lec- 
turer, for the Americans are an essentially hospi- 
table people. But the lecturer cannot depend upon 
it, and, as I know from long experience, the mere 
feeling of independence is a pure gain to the 
lecturer. 

Despite these drawbacks, the life of a travelling 
lecturer in America is a very attractive one, and it 
was with great regret that I was obliged to decline 
an invitation to deliver another series of sketch- 
lectures through the session of 1885-6. 
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and said something in Arabic. As the shadows 
lengthened, and the heat and fatigue increased, 
still that tantalising blue water with the mirrored 
palms beckoned me forward, but the weary tramp 
brought us no nearer, and before sunset it faded 
as a vision, leaving nothing behind but the 
scorching sand. Though on the look-out for the 
mirage, this was so real and beautiful that I was 
entirely deceived, and supposed that we were 
nearing an oasis. 





A CAMEL’S GRAVE. 


event happens. Up to this halting-place the 
journey has been monotonous; an expanse of 
hard, gravelly sand, with low red ranges of 
hilis on the east, and on the west the blue 
waters of the Red Sea, here and there rocks 
a few feet high, the shingly bed of a dry wady, 
with tufts of wormwood here and there, a skele- 
ton of a camel at intervals, suggestive of the end 
of unwilling labours, a whitish-blue sky, and a 
sun which blazes and scintillates so long as it is 
above the horizon. About two hours after leaving 
Ain Musa the wind changed from north to south, 
and the air became very sultry and oppressive. 
The wind is strong enough to blow the sand 
against us in stinging drifts, and is dry and hot, 
as if it came over hot metal. Yesterday at noon the 
mercury was 107° (F.) in the shade, at 89° in my 
tent at night ; to-day there has been no shade in 
which to test the temperature, and now, at 7 p.m., 
it is at 91° in the tent. The sand is so hot as to 
burn the feet uncomfortably if one has only 
stockings on. The glare from the sand and the 
vibration of the heated lower strata of the air 
have been very distressing to-day. About noon I 
saw, some miles ahead, a lovely scene—a sheet of 
bright blue water, with tall, graceful palms re- 
flected in it. I asked Hassan if we could not 
camp there as well as here, but he shook his head 





To-day we met a caravan of six American 
clergymen on camels, with a dragoman, two 
mounted servants, and eleven baggage-camels. 
One of these still carried claret, two more barrels 
of water, one, coops still containing fowls and a 
sheep, and the others were loaded with camp 
equipage—tents, beds, chairs, tables, etc. 


** For in the desert when men meet, 
They pass not as in peaceful street.” 


So the travellers came up to me and we ex- 
changed experiences. They were four days “‘ out” 
from Sinai; they had found the Greek monks 
grasping and exorbitant in their charges; the 
heat had been intense for two days; did I not 
think I was running a risk in going alone? etc. 
They invited me to dine with them, but my scanty 
fare seemed more suitable for a pilgrimage than 
their four or five courses eaten at a table; and, 
though I should have been glad to compare notes 
with them, I was so anxious to push on that we 
parted. They were in much fear of being detained 
at the quarantine station. , 

With this exception, I have not seen man, 
beast, bird, or insect for two days, and nota trace 
of man. The glossiness which the desert takes 
from the repeated passage of the spongy feet of 
camels has been effaced by the drifting sand, so 
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that the desert is literally the “ trackless desert.” 
Along the wadys I have seen a few stunted tama- 
risks (‘‘manna-trees”), some wizened brooms 
(the juniper of the Bible), some tufts of worm- 
wood, and some yellow gourds, the shape and 
size of Seville oranges, lying among shrivelled 
leaves. The Bedaween collect these gourds with 
great care. They scoop out most of the inside 
and let goat’s milk stand in the rind. This milk, 
which is very nauseous, is the medicine which 
they most prize, the gourd being the fruit of the 
colocynth. 

The wadys, which are simply rents or depres- 
sions, down which water, when there is any, flows, 
are the great highways of this peninsula, without 
which it would be impossible for beasts of burden 
to penetrate the granitic ranges of the interior. 
In the winter and early spring these valleys or 
depressions or watercourses—for a wady may be 
any one of these 
—are for a few 
hours or days the 


MOUNT 


beds of tremendous torrents. When the rains 
have run off pools remain for a time, but these 
have dried up already. 

Last night, after a toilsome march of ten hours, 


SERBALe 


we encamped at Wady Sadur, a stony depression 
marked by a few stunted tamarisks, from which 
there is a view of a striking isolated peak called 
Gebel Bisher. The heat during the night was 
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great, and though I slept soundly I awoke unre- 
freshed and unwilling to move on. To-day the 
heavens have been ‘‘as brass,” or rather as steel, 
and the earth “as iron.” 

Wady esh Sheykh, Easter Sunday.—I have en- 
camped here to-day with the traditional Sinai 
within an hour’s journey, and Gebel Serbal, the 
highest mountain in the peninsula opposite the 
camp, rising magnificently above two curtain 
ranges which form the opposite side of the valley. 
1 arranged with my escort to take a “‘ Sabbath” 
to-day, my seventh day from Ain Musa. This 
wady is a broad shelving depression of stones 
and gravel dotted over with grey tamarisk shrubs 
and boulders of granite. I am sitting “in the 
tent door in the cool of the day,” but *‘ the cool” 
is 95°! The mercury did not fall below go° last 
night in my tent. For three days the khamseen, 
or hot wind, has blown strongly, and the sun, 
with rays untempered either by mist or cloud, has 
glared fiercely down from a bright blue sky. The 
blue waters of the Red Sea were left behind on 
the third day from Ain Musa, and the mocking 
waters of the mirage, with their waving palms, 
vanished with the plains. The mercury in the 
shade has marked from 105° to 108°, an unusually 
high temperature for April. 

It seems almost ludicrous now, and if I live to 
return will seem quite so, that I am having some 
kind of illness! I had shivering fits in Cairo, 
with great lassitude and drowsiness, and was told 
that nothing would work such a speedy cure as life 
inthe desert. ‘There were several cases of typhoid 
fever in the Cairo hotel. Mr. — who sat next me 
at dinner is severely ill of it, and I ‘think I have 
some form of fever. Three days ago I took a 
bad sore throat, accompanied by headache, 
nausea, severe pain in my back, and very bad 
eyes, the discomfort of the latter being much 
aggravated by flies. Arash which came out much 
like scarlet fever has developed into blisters or 
pustules like lacquer poisoning, and the whole 
skin is so inflamed and burning that for the last 
two nights sleep has been impossible. Under 
these circumstances the miseries endured from 
vermin, boils, the glare, the awful heat, the 
fatigue of riding a slow-paced camel for ten or 
eleven hours daily, and, worse than all, the thirst, 
have been only just endurable. Yet even in the 
midst of it I feel that this glorious desert, this 
“waste howling wilderness,” the new and rich 
experiences, and the prospect of Sinai, are worth 
them all. 

On the first and second days there were no 
marked features to vary the monotony, but on the 
third day the plain became more undulating and 
diversified by hills and small plateaux glittering 
with gypsum crystals, while spurs running down 
from the Tih on the left, and glimpses of the 
blue sparkling waters of the sea on the right, give 
a degree of variety. This is the ‘“‘ Wilderness of 
Shur,” in which the Israelites “‘ went three days 
and found no water.” There are two claimants 
to be Marah, Wady Amarah and Ain Hawarah. 
The last is a very uninteresting spring, over- 
shadowed by two or three desert palms. The 
water is intensely nauseous and bitter. ‘Turning 





off the shortest route, and passing below some 
magnificent cliffs of crystalline limestone, we came 
down upon the sea. ‘The foam-crested sparkling 
blue waters dashed blithely on the shore, and I 
revelled in the cool spray on my face, delicious 
after the long blazing day. There we encamped 
by the sea, between black and white cliffs and 
deep blue water, and all night long the waves 
murmured along the silent shore. The sun set in 
glory, bathing the desert in fiery light, and I 
strolled in the evening along the shell-strewn 
shore, reading Numbers xxxiii., feeling sure that 
the Israelites came down the Wady Taiyibeh to 
the sea which had befriended them so well, and 
once more, and possibly for the last time, saw 
the hills of Africa, behind which lay the ‘* House 
of Bondage” purpling in the sinking sun, for this 
Dean Stanley makes no doubt is the site of the 
“‘encampment by the sea.” 

In the Wady Taiyibeh the glare from the walls 
of limestone rock was fearful, and the thirst very 
hard to bear. In the afternoon we came upon 
some pleasantish-looking springs of clear water, 
among a cluster of shaggy palms and ragged 
tamarisks. Hassan had gone on, so I made 
signs to my camel-driver to draw some water, 
holding out to him an iron pan which hung on 
the camel, and pointing to the pools. He shook 
his head and made various gestures of unwilling- 
ness; but at last he drew some water and brought 
it to me all sparkling and beautiful. I seized it 
from him with a feeling of ecstacy, and took one 
long deep draught, though the sun had warmed it, 
only to find it salt, bitter, nauseous. Again, as so 
often before, I sympathised with the vast and 
thirsty host parching upon these glaring sands, 
and recalling the sweet waters of the abundant 
Nile. My sufferings from thirst after that were 
considerably increased. 

That encampment by the cool blue sea was the 
last gleam of comfort. ‘The next morning was 
hotter, and the heat more blasting than before. 
I was sick and faint from the hot wind before 
eight a.m., and a new discomfort was added in 
incessant drifts of fine sand, burning and blinding, 
gritty in the eyes, nose, and mouth, and stinging 
the inflamed skin of my face. Still it was possible 
to admire the white marble terraces above the sea, 
with dull brown cliffs streaked with purple bands 
above them, as we turned into the plain of Markhah, 
supposed to be the wilderness of Sin, passing a 
promontory of limestone rocks washed by the 
ocean, through which the camels somewhat un- 
willingly splashed their way for some distance. 
Then came the bold white cliffs of Gebel el Mark- 
hah, painfully dazzling, followed, as I said, by the 
plain of El Markhah. 

This was a woful experience. The khamseen 
was blowing strong, with its blinding, stinging 
drifts of sand, the sun, white and scintillating like 
a huge magnesium light, blazed from a sky blue 
indeed, but full of a white light. The air simmered 
above the heated carth. ‘The mirage spread out 
its mocking waters and waving palms, but I was 
no longer deceived. ‘Through that evil simmering 
air I now and then had glimpses of an oily simmer- 
ing sea. For three hours we glided silently over 
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a hard and hateful expanse of sand and flints, from 
which even the grey wormwood was absent. The 
shadows shortened, but when noon came there 
was no shadow of a great rock in all that weary 
land. I flung myself into a rift in a boulder of 
sandstone, from which some lively lizards were 
ejected, and covered myself with blankets. Sand 
and rock radiated a burning heat. The supply of 
water in the skins was not abundant, and what 
there was, though it was taken from a cooler, was 
tepid and thick, and tasted of goat, leather, and 
tannin. The camels were quarrelsome and listless, 
and when we resumed the march after an hour’s 
halt, protested more loudly than ever. 

The sun was scorching that afternoon. I thought 
I should fall from my camel. The fatigue was 
intense, and tired of the effort of holding my 
umbrella against the hot wind, I put two blankets 
over my head and “desired the shadow” as 
earnestly as any “‘hireling” in the days of Job. 
It was a comfort to me to think that the Israelites, 
with their women, voung children, and flocks 
and herds, never, even under the worst circum- 
stances, had to make forced marches as I was 
doing. I tried to read, but the pages of Murray, 
over which I had pored till I nearly knew them by 
heart, seemed for once insufferably dull. I took 
my Bible then, and was impressed afresh, not 
only with its faithful Orientalism, but with its 
faithful localism. How different would have been 
the imagery of a prophet of the watery West from 
that of Isaiah! ‘‘A man” would have been re- 
presented as sunshine, or as the shadow of a 
spreading tree, rather than “as rivers of water in 
a dry place,” or “as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” In the scorching desert one realises 
the unspeakable rapture contained in the promise, 
“In the wilderness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert,” and the awfulness of ‘“‘a 
barren and thirsty land where no water is.” Asthe 
hours passed by with their thirst, glare, and furnace 
heat, I sympathised more and more with the 
Israelites shut in by the wilderness, behind them 
the sea, whose waters would divide no more, 
around them this burning waterless expanse, and 
before them, as before me as the day closed, a 
mountain region with granite walls, with nearer 
cliffs of fantastic forms and brilliant colours, all 
radiating heat and devoid of vegetation. 

Instead of continuing ten miles farther over 
this horrid plain to the mouth of the Wady 
Feiran, the supposed route of the Israelites, we 
left it to rejoin it a little later, and then went up 
the Seih Baha, a narrow valley between glaring 
hills of limestone, which shortly opened up on 
Wady Shellal, the “ Valley of the Cataracts,” 
now an arid blazing defile between sandstone 
and limestone~ rocks. Here the monotony of 
the desert came to an end, and hour after hour 
brought additional majesty and fresh surprises in 
colour. I thought that the porphyry and ore- 
stained rocks of the Rocky Mountains were all 
that nature could do in the way of colour, but the 
glorious peaks of the Sinaitic group far exceed 
them. Fantastic colour moulded into fantastic 
form has kept my attention strained and eager 
ever since we left the plain of El Markhah— 





walls, peaks, ridges, spires, battlements, towers, 
rifts, chasms, abysses, forms so definite at times 
in their simulation of man’s work as to deceive 
me as effectually as the mirage. Here we plunged 
into the heart of that glorious group of mountains 
which, as seen from the Red Sea glowing in 
the sunset, had lured me to this toilsome pilgrim- 
age. ‘These closed the prospect in front, their 
bases black or bottle green, their tops orange, 
lake, Venetian red! Joyfully that evening, as the 
shadows lengthened and the great walls of rock 
at last threw their deep shade over the valley, I 
saw in the distance the gleam of my white tent 
pitched near a cliff, here and there tinged green 
by the bright leafage of the caper plant. There 
was a charm about the encampment that night, 
though shade did not mean coolness, and the 
burning breath of the khamseen still rendered 
existence painful, and I had much fever and 
suffering of various kinds. : 

A few manna - distilling “ tarfa,” or tamarisk 
shrubs, with a little aromatic herbage such as 
goats and camels love, had attracted some wan- 
dering Bedaween to the same spot, and the night 
was noisy with the loud talk between them and 
my men. I was entirely sleepless, and wondered 
what the staple of this Ishmaelite talk was, and 
just as I had decided that it was probably about 
camels, goats, wells and springs, and the increas- 
ing scarcity of water, day broke, hot and cloudless, 
and with it all the camels began their noisy pro- 
testations, growling and roaring. 

The water, as I said before, had been hardly 
drinkable at noon, and at night, when I asked for 
rice, Hassan’s gloomy countenance grew yet more 
gloomy, and he said there was not water enough : 
the Bedaween had stolen it. Being unable to 
have either rice or chocolate, what I had in the 
morning having been made of sa//ish water, possibly 
from Marah, | supped on raisins and chocolate 
paste only. Of course, there was not any water 
for washing either that night or the next morning 
—a discomfort under any circumstances, and an 
actual hardship in these. When I lay down I 
asked Hassan to bring me all the water that there 
was, and he presently reappeared with a most glum 
and clouded face, bringing a teacup nearly full of 
a thick, dark-coloured fluid like the refuse stream 
of a dye-work, and, putting it down by me, said, 
“You get all; you very ill.” Then, smelling it, 
he said, with a look of infinite disgust, “‘ S/inks.” 
I felt as if I could drink up the Nile, and as I 
raised myself on my elbow frequently during the 
night and sipped this foetid decoction of goat's 
hide in teaspoonfuls, the suffering hourly increased. 
I was really ill, and wondered if I could remain 
sane until the afternoon of the next day, twenty 
hours later, when we should reach the wells of 
the Wady Feiran. Itwas a night of misery. I 
could not keep my thoughts to any subject. 

** Thoughts on thoughts, a countless throng, 

Came chasing countless thoughts along.” 
All the watery texts of the Bible came to my 
memory, and those beautiful words—‘‘A pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal””—absolutely 
tortured me. Water in all its forms filled my 
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imagination. The height of human happiness— 
the goal of all desire—was clear, cold water with- 
out stint. Once I thought I heard “‘ an abundance 
of rain,” but on rising to go out into it I found 
that the sound was but the sweep of the desert 
wind through the stunted tamarisks. 

We began the march soon after the sun had 
risen, turning the eastern sky into the aspect of a 
conflagration. The heavens above were ‘“‘as 
brass ” andthe earth beneath “‘asiron.” I break- 
fasted on raisins and half a cup of stirabout made 
with some stale water which had been begged 
from the scanty stock of the nomads of the night 
before. These folded their tents and passed away 
on that search for water which is the life-long 
occupation of the dwellers in the desert. They 
left not a trace behind. Soon after they went out 
of sight I walked on alone, as is my usual practice, 
in advance of the camels, but soon sank on a stone 
from exhaustion and suffering. Hassan had peb- 





marched on silently under the blazing skies, through 
the heated, simmering air. I felt my reason 
going, and tied a handkerchief over my eyes; 
then lassitude came on, and the longing for water 
turned into a longing for death, and the fancied 
murmur of the “dark river” in my ears was a 
pleasant sound. 

Then there were voices, and Hassan. speaking 
thick, uttered the one word, ‘‘ Water!” I took 
the bandage from my eyes, and saw that we were 
in a valley. In front palms waved, and there was 
greenness on the earth. I thought I was again 
being mocked by the mirage, but the blessed 
reality was confirmed the next moment, when I 
saw in the distance the Sheykh Barak running 
towards me with a pitcher of water in his hand. 
I seized it, and in unreasoning haste drank an 
enormous quantity, when Hassan forced the 
cooler from me and drank the remainder, poor 
fellow! The thirst still raged, but there was hope, 


IN THE WADY FEIRAN 


bles in his own mouth, and gave me some to put 
in mine, but he spoke thickly, though doubtless 
he had taken more water than he gave.to me. 
We marched for four hours—a burning, weary, 
silent march—and halted at noon in the sharp, 
deep shadow of a high rock, where the mercury 
fell to 111°. The glare on the sand beyond the 
shadow was blinding. The lower strata of the air 
were simmering with heat. It was terrible to 
emerge from the shadow of that great rock into 
the furnace glare once more and plod on once 
more under the fiery sun. I usually soak a towel, 
several times folded, in water and lay it on my 
head under my hat, letting the end hang over the 
back of my neck; and being unable to get any 
water, I suffered severely from the sun. As the 
afternoon went on, I became dizzy and distracted ; 
I felt that I should soon be delirious. I tried to 
speak to Hassan, but my tongue only rattled in 
my mouth, I felt that if any one were carrying 
water and would not give it to me that I would 
take it by force—that I could commit even a des- 
perate crime to get one cupful. And still we 





for in the long valley which we had entered I 
recognised the Wady Feiran, the great oasis of 
the Sinaitic Desert. The Arabs lifted me very 
gently from my camel and laid me on a blanket 
under a palm-tree. Hassan brought me a cup of 
goat’s milk, warm and healing, and putting a 
water-cooler beside me, warned me to take the 
water only by sips. It was pure and ice cold; it 
was abundant; and reason having returned, I drank 
it rationally. ‘Three thousand fruit-bearing palms, 
and perhaps two thousand young ones, grow in 
that grand oasis. Barley was springing, flocks 
were nibbling herbage which, though scanty, was 
green; there was a murmur of water, and as I fell 
asleep that murmur became transformed into the 
sound of “the river of the water of life,” and the 
rustle of the palm fronds overhead into the whisper 
of the foliage of that tree ‘‘ whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations.”* 2 BD. 





* I have transferred to these pages this account of the suffering 
caused by thirst as having a special interest at a time when attention 
has been so recently concentrated on the perils and hardships of our 
brave soldiers in the Soudanese Desert. 





LORD TENNYSON’S LATEST POEMS.* 


HE Laureate himself, in his graceful Dedica- | companion poem to the old “ Ulysses,” to the later 


tion of ‘‘ Tiresias,” reminds us of his age. 
There is nothing else in the volume to sug- 
gest the fact. The unequalled mastery of graceful 
English phrase, the exquisite cadences which 
make blank verse as musical as rhyme, and rhyme 
as free and unfettered as blank verse, are as mani- 
fest as ever; with the subtlety of thought, and 
power of entering into varied moods of character, 
which, if we may say so, make Lord Tennyson’s 
lyrics more essentially dramatic than his dramas. 
Yet he tells us in the Dedication that he is seventy- 
four, and this was three years since ! 
Well, we are but reminded of Longfellow’s 
lines— 


‘* Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to pa!pitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand ‘ GEdipus,’ and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore years ; 
And Theophrastus at fourscore and ten, 
Had but begun his ‘Characters of Men :’ 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the ‘Canterbury Tales ;’ 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed * Faust’ when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of onr youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 
Where little else than life itself survives.” 


The sweet rich fruit contained in this new 
volume is all the sweeter and richer because we 
are encouraged to regard it as by no means the 
last of that which has so truly enriched the life of 
two generations, with no dash of bitterness or 
taste of honeyed poison. The omission of the 
fine poem “Vastness,” recently published in 
** Macmillan’s Magazine,” suggests that there are 
yet other stores to come, and that we may still 
look expectantly for “‘Tennyson’s next volume.” 

Other critics will analyse these poems, wonder- 
fully varied as they are in style and theme. The 
sketches which deal with human emotion show 
the old power of the master. Nothing in “ Locks- 
ley Hall,” scarcely even in ‘‘ Maud,” can surpass in 
intensity the pictures of love, sorrow, and sin 
given in ‘*‘The Wreck” and in “ The Flight.” 
The new Arthurian Idyll, “‘ Balin and Balan,” 
throws fresh light on the poet’s conception of 
Vivien; but otherwise it does not greatly interest 
us, save in that consummate beauty of form in 
which it is fully worthy of a place among its com- 
panion Idylls. 

The dialect studies are excellent in their way ; 
one a grimly humorous conception, the other a 
powerful setting of an old pathetic story. ‘ Tire- 
sias,” which gives its name to the volume, is a 





* “ Tiresias, and other Poems.” By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Mac- 
millan and Co. 1885. 





‘‘ Tithonus,” and to other marvellous pictures of 
the antique. The dozen shorter pieces that close 
the volume comprise the “‘ Virgil” memorial, the 
epitaphs on Caxton, Gordon, and Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, with other poems, some of them 
already familiar, all perfect in finish; and rounded 
off with a sonnet, in which Horace, Virgil, and 
Catullus are congratulated on having lived when 
it was still possible to win poetic immortality. 

The ‘ Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” long well 
known as among the most stirring war lyrics in 
the language, appears here with a new setting—a 
Dedication to General Sir Edward Hamley, and an 
Epiloguein, which latter our author. remonstrates 
with a young friend, Irene, who had protested 
against such martial strains : 


** And here the Singer for his Art 
Not all in vain may plead 
* The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.’” 


The “Dead Prophet” is a scarcely veiled and 
terrible attack upon the miscalled reverence for 
truth which delights, above all things, in the cruel 
dissection of a great character, and in its ruthless 
exposures violates the sanctity of death. A recent 
application of Tennyson’s scathing words will 
occur to most readers; but as if to prevent any 
exclusive interpretation of them, he has placed at 
the head of the poem the date “‘ 182z—.” In truth, 
the poet’s lesson is many-sided, and can be fet- 
tered to no particular biography. 

But that which is of deepest and most lasting 
interest in this gift of the poet’s ripest years will 
be found in the pieces which indicate his deeper 
thoughts on the main topics of human faith and 
hope. 

Since “In Memoriam,” all thoughtful readers of 
Tennyson have looked to him not in vain for words 
that may lighten the mystery of life, or if that be 
not always possible, may point to the light be- 
yond. In this point of view, we prize more highly 
than all besides in the volume, the poem entitled 
“The Ancient Sage.” 

**A thousand summers ere the time of Christ” 
there stands a sage, outside the gates of some 
great city, in view of a mountain range, whither he 
purposes to betake himself beyond the crowd and 
stir of men. 

There approaches him a true child of the city— 
a friend yet not disciple of the sage, a poet and 
voluptuary, but not without a philosophic strain. 
Such is the framework of the dialogue. It is 
another and even a profounder “Two Voices.” 
The poet’s discourse is couched in a lyrical form 
of easy flow; the meditations of the philosopher 
are expressed in blank verse. The former soon 
shows that he discerns all potencies in Nature 
herself. Why seek to go higher? Is not the 
bird sufficient to account for the song? The 
blue sky and the green earth are their own expla- 
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nation; what sign is there of aught behind them 
—the secret of their beauty and power to charm ? 
In searching for this, is not man but “ Fancy’s 
fool” ? 

But not so readily is the sage satisfied. There 
is, he holds, a power beyond, ‘‘ the Nameless of a 
hundred names,” discoverable by him who will 
dive into the depths of his own spiritual being ; 
yet not even thus to be proved, but to be appre- 
hended by faith. 


** Wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith ! 
She reels not in the storm of warring words, 
She brightens at the clash of ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ 
She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the Worst, 
She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 
She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 
She hears the lark within the songless egg, 
She finds the fountain where they wail’d ‘ Mirage’ !” 
_ o ~ * 


Again, the sceptical lyrist pleads the broken order 
of the universe as an argument against its origin ina 
perfect Mind. The sage responds, in words which 
give form and expression to the thoughts of the 
wisest of the ancients, when they pondered the 
mystery of the unintelligible world: 


** But some in yonder city hold, my son, 
That none but Gods could build this house of ours, 
So beautiful, vast, various, so beyond 
All work of man, yet, like all work of man, 
A beauty with defect—till That which knows, 
And is not known, but felt thro’ what we feel 
Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 
On this half-deed, and shape it at the last 
According to the Highest in the Highest.” 


It was the 
Prophecy had already begun 
to point to His coming who in the end would 


A thousand vears before Christ! 
age of Solomon. 


solve the mystery. Perhaps the sage of the poem 
had some glimpse of this. Or does Tennyson 
mean to hint at the yearnings and dim dreams 
which haunted the thinkers of olden time before 
the days of Anaxagoras and Plato ? 

But not thus is the querist satisfied. To his 
view Time brings only decay; and. as the indivi- 
dual, will not the world also one day succumb to 
this resistless power? A description of old age 
follows, in the spirit of the last chapter of Eccle- 
siastes, and wonderful in vividness and force. The 
sage replies by steadfast utterances of Faith, though 
but in the form of a perhaps. The part of the 
dialogue which follows is admirable in its com- 
pression and force. We can quote but a few 
fragments. In the description of the old man’s 
infirmities : 


** The griefs by which he once was wrung 
Were never worth the while ”— 


*€ Who knows ? or whether this earth-narrow life 
Be yct but yolk, and forming in the shell?” 











** The shaft of scorn that once had stung 
But wakes a dotard’s smile.” 






” 


* The placid gleam of sunset after storm ! 





* * = 7. 





* For man has overlived his day, 

And, darkening in the light, 
Scarce feels the senses break away 

To mix with ancient night.” 









** The shell must break before the bird can fly.” 





. * * * 





** For all that laugh, and all that weep, 
And all that breathe are one 
Slight ripple on the boundless deep 
That moves, and all is gone.” 







‘* But that one ripple on the boundless deep 
Feels that the deep is boundless, and itself 
For ever changing form, but evermore 
One with the boundless motion of the deep.’ 









** Yet wine and laughter, friends ! and set 
The lamps alight, and call 
For golden music, and forget 
The darkness of the pall.” 








* If utter darkness closed the day, my son— 
But earth’s dark forehead flings athwart the heavens. 
Her shadow crowned with stars—and yonder—out 
To northward—some that never set, but pass 
From sight and night to lose themselves in day.” 









* * * * 





** And idle gleams will come and go, 
But still the clouds remain ;” 







“ The clouds themselves are children of the Sun.” 






** And Night and Shadow rule below 
When only Day should reign.” 













** And Day and Night are children of the Sun, 
And idle gleams to thee are light to me.” 






The old lesson follows—“ Let be thy wail and 
help thy fellow-men!”" ‘“ And,” in following the 
path of due service done to others— 







“* And lay thine uphill shoulder to the wheel, 
And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence, if thou 
Look higher, then—perchance—thou mayest—beyond 
A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 
And past the range of Night and Shadow—see 
The high-heaven dawn of more than mortal day 
Strike on the Mount of Vision ! 

So, farewell.” 










Here, then, as in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” there gleams 
the hope of immortality. To this vision our poet 
is true. ‘The deeper night!”—he sings in his 
Dedication of “ ‘Tiresias ””— 


















** The deeper night? A clearer day 
Than our poor twilight dawn on earth— 

If night, what barren toil to be! 
What life, so maimed by night, were worth 
Our living out? Not mine to me.” 













and 
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And again in his Epilogue to the “‘ Charge of 
the Heavy Brigade ”— 


‘* Earth passes, all is lost 

In what they prophesy, our wise men, 
Sun-flame or sunless frost, 

And deed and song alike are swept 
Away, and all is vain 

As far as man can see, except 
The man himself remain ; 

And though in this lean age forlorn, 
‘Too many a voice may cry 

That man can have no after-morn, 
Not yet of these am I. 

The man remains, and whatsoe’er 
He wrought of good or brave 

Will mould him through the cycle-year 
That dawns behind the grave.” 


These are truly noble words, and seem to reach 
2 loftier assurance than some of the Laureate’s 
former strains. We only miss the express recog- 








nition of His word who has “brought life and 
incorruption to light.” There would, we cannot 
but think, have been in the frank recognition of 
this great message to man a power to pierce the 
funeral pall of clouds that overhangs that terri- 
ble poem “Despair.” None can know better 
than the Laureate that the form of doctrine which 
his wretched unbeliever repudiates with such shud- 
dering recoil is alien from the spirit of Christianity. 
The minister of the ‘‘ Know-all” sect which the 
poor castaway had abandoned was perhaps as far 
from the central reality of things as the ** Know- 
nothing” teachers to whom he turned in blind re- 
volt. Perhaps Tennyson meant us to feel this. 
Only we could long for some companion poem, i 
which the gladness and courage that spring from 
the recognition of Gop IN CHRIST might be as 
thrillingly set forth. Even the magnificent de- 
scription of Faith that we have already quoted 
would glow ali-the brighter for one added touch, 
“I know whom I have believed.” 
S. G. GREEN. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN A QUIET SPOT. 


IIIL—MARSHLAND MOSS, 


A NY one who can thoroughly relish an autumn 
ramble on a fresh, breezy, sunshiny after- 
noon, should have accompanied us upon the 

Moss when we started to seek for blackberries one 
lovely September day. The zest would have been 
heightened, if, as in our case, a long period of 
abode in the dreary second-class streets of a large 
city had caused a peculiar sense of delight in the 
freedom, width, and expanse of scenery, which is 
the characteristic of the Marshland Moss. 

The perfect level of the land creates a feeling 
of boundlessness in earth and sky, which is very 
exhilarating. The free air plays over it without 
check, the clouds float over the broad vault of 
heaven, and cast ever-changing variations of light 
and shadow upon the fields, unbroken by hill or 
copse; the curlew circles around us if it also 
revelled in the sense of space in which to move. 

Further delights lie in the silence and loneliness 
of the place, and the absence of haste or hurry 
which, prevails. To town-bred eyes and ears this 
is perfectly delicious, as one gradually comes to 
recognise wherein the dreamy charm of the place 
lies. 

The fields are divided by dykes, wherein the 
water moves With a lazy flow that, at times, is 
scarcely perceptible; and, with an utter disregard 
of all recognised customs and duties of streams, 
their flow is inland, not seawards. It is to be 
supposed that the water does reach the sea at 
some period and in some manner, as there is now 
no inland lake which it feeds, but no sense of 
duty hurries it to its bourne. It likes to creep 
slowly along in the way which seemeth to it good, 
and it does so. Deep brown shadows lic on its 





depths here and there, and the sun sparkles plea- 
santly on the gentle ripples of shallower and 
broader spots. [Fresh water snails, and other 
shell-fish, some of them delights to the concho- 
logist, crawl over the peaty bottoms of these 
water-courses, cling lovingly together in dark 
masses, and attain to patriarchal sizes undisturbed. 

Here is the second, or perhaps the third or 
fourth, bloom of the forget-me-not. What a mass 
of green tangle are the leaves, and how delicate 
and lovely a blue are the flowers! In contrast with 
their tender beauty, what gorgeousness of brilliant 
colouring comes next. Masses of purple loose 
strife raise their spikes four feet high, and clusters 
of scarlet dock-leaves emulate their growth. The 
bank is russet brown, where thick fringes of 
meadow-sweet, now gone to seed, must, two 
months ago, have cast rare fragrance around; a 
few tufts of ivory-white linger yet; low-growing 
bushes of blackberries stretch long arms across, 
glowing with crimson and orange, through which 
pale green fern-leaves push up, Here, the gorse 
is golden still; there, heather and the paler tinted 
ling lie in lilac waves. A young robin is trying 
his voice in a sweet short note from a willow bush 
near; a water-wagtail is making short runs on the 
path in an idiotical manner, without any apparent 
reason for its movements; and a couple of tomtits 
are fluttering about a dilapidated gate-post, 
seeming to be happily enjoying a game of play 
now that the labours of nesting and rearing their 
young are over for the season. A covey of 
partridges is disporting itself in the field, anda 
huge peacock-butterfly is sitting on a bramble 
blossom, lazily closing its wings up, and then 
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spreading them wide again, as if it knew that the 
pale pink hues of the flower showed off its own 
rich tints to advantage. 

Here is something in a hurry at last. A water 
rat is swimming on the stream ; how long and soft 
the brown fur on his back looks! But he spies 
us, and, rightly distrustful of man, slips suddenly 
into a hole in the bank. 

Insect life is the exception which proves the 
rule of laziness in this elysium of the ‘*‘ dolce far 
niente.” <A dragon-fly, with golden wings and 
scales, darts hither and thither in the sunshine 
with rapid movements, and a magnificent musk 
beetle, all gilded green, runs swiftly athwart the 
way, and buries itself among the grass. 

What ages must have elapsed ere that black 
peat had matured for the use of man. Somebody 
had cut and stacked it, and left it to dry, but 
nobody appears near it now. 

Among some trees, here called “‘ woods,” is to 
be seen Marshlands Hall, an ancient, low, 
rambling grey pile of buildings, speaking in every 
line of the lapse of years. 
Marshlands have evidently lived and died in quiet 
comfort there. 

The footways here are not lanes or roads such 
as one sees in other country places. They are 
long reaches of grass, with a few cart ruts indis- 
tinctly visible here and there; but, evidently, little 
used for traffic. They are bordered by water- 
courses on either hand, sometimes deep, some- 
times shallow swamps. In rainy weather the 
water spreads over the track, which becomes im- 
passable; and, in the dark, it is easy to miss it at 
any time, so little is there to distinguish it from 
the fields. Once off it, so slight is the difference 
between land and water, that you may carry your 
life in your hand. 

Dismal stories occur from time to time, at no 
great interval, to prove the sad truth of this. We 
have known a working man, crossing these fields 
unwarily, on a foggy night, become bewildered, 
lose the path, which is plain enough by day, and 
wander about in solitude and darkness until ex- 
haustion compelled him to sink down on the 
soppy grass to die. 

Less wonder that the old man of eighty, a little 
wandering in his mind, having given his friends 
the slip one wild winter night, as the gloaming deep- 
ened towards dark, and set off to visit his married 
daughter who lived on the other side of the moss, 
should become bogged in water up to the waist, 
and, unable to struggle out, should be found stone 
dead, three days afterwards, by a chance passer- 
by, still grasping the bank with clenched fingers, 
upon which his poor old head had dropped. 

These possibilities seem far enough removed 
on this sunny afternoon, though the light is be- 
ginning to cast level rays, and the clouds to take 
on themselves their sunset glories, for here are 
men reaping the sedge, and piling it high in a 
cart in rustling heaps. A white horse, released 
from the shafts, but with the harness hanging 
loosely upon it, stands hitched to a gate, and a 
girl in blue linsey petticoat and pink cotton bed- 
gown, her apron tucked up at one corner to her 
waistband, and her pink cotton sun-bonnet tilted 


Many generations of 








over her eyes, is slowly driving some rough-look- 
ing cows home to be milked, and knitting as she 
follows in their wake. 

Farther on, down a pathway or lane, one mass 
of brackens, now turning orange-coloured in 
patches, we spy the small figure of a boy, who is 
struggling to reach a cluster of ripe blackberries, 
growing, as the finest fruit ever will, just beyond 
his power to grasp. Fearful lest he might over- 
stretch himself and fall into the water, which is 
perilously masked with ferns and undergrowth, 
we strike from the road and plough our way 
through bracken knee-deep to help him. 

It is Mrs. Howard’s little orphan grandson, 
from the farm where we bought currant-bushes. 

““Why, my little man,” say we, “‘are you all 
alone here, so far from home 7” 

“* Nay,” replies the child, “‘ Auntie Ally is over 
yonder.” 

We do not see Auntie Ally, so devote ourselves 
to the llttle one and his blackberries, of which he 
has a basket three parts full. ‘The hedge is thick 
with berries here, and, with the help of our long 
arms and crooked stick, the store increases 
rapidly. The child is too busy and happy in 
gathering them to chatter, and the basket is nearly 
full before, at a turn in the hedge, he suddenly 
darts round, crying, 

“Eh! Auntie, only look what a lot we have!” 


There stood pretty Alice Howard, the sleeve of 


a fisherman’s blue jersey round her waist, her face 
flushed with crying, her brown eyes heavy with 
tears, her dark hair all rumpied on her forehead, 
as if her face had been buried in that woollen 
jersey which covered the broad breast of stalwart 
Harry Scarisbrick. 

This sunburnt face took a deeper hue, and her 
flushed cheeks flamed a richer crimson as they 
sprang apart, shamefaced at being caught. 
Utterly regardless of her manners, Alice pulled 
her hat over her eyes and fled like a startled hare, 
unheeding her little nephew’s cry of ‘ Auntie, 
Auntie!” 

‘Hold your noise, Bobby,” said the young 
man, roughly, but not unkindly, catching him 
back as he was starting off in pursuit. ‘‘ Here, 
climb the gate, I'll carry you home pick-a-back, 
blackberries and all! don’t bother your Auntie.” 

The offer is too delightful a one to be refused. 
Bobby’s sturdy legs surmount the gate, and a 
manful spring causes him to light safely upon 
Harry’s back. 

Harry passes his arm backwards beneath his 
burden to make it safe, stoops to pick up the 
basket in his other hand, and straightens his 
figure up, glancing sideways as he does so with a 
little uneasy hesitation at us, wanting to speak 
yet not liking to do so. The lane has come to an 
end; there is nothing for either of us to do but to 
turn round and plod back again through the ferns; 
so we take the bull by the horns, and say that we 
regret having intruded at so unfortunate a moment, 
and would not have done so had we been aware 
that anything so interesting were going on. 

“I don’t know,” said Harry, ruefully, “as it 
would be interesting to any folks but just our two 
selves. Ally and me, we’re cousins, and always 
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meant to be man and wife from the time we was 
little ’uns. There warn’t any sense in letting on 
to every fool about us as to what we meant, but 
them as had any call to know, they knew well 
enough if they’d chosen to know, but there’s 
none so blind as them as don’t want to know. 
My old feyther and mother, they was alive first ; 
and, while I had to keep them, there was no good 
in thinking of having a wife to keep too. One 
man’s wage won’t keep half a dozen comfortable, 
and there was my sister Annie, as was a cripple 
and took fits, so she could bring in little or 
nothing, but she couldn’t clem outright. I did 
think as my eldest brother, as is a gardener -and 
very well to do, might have helped with the old 
bodies. ”*Twas his affair as well as mine, in my 
opinion, but set him up! He would have it that 
I lived at home along with them, and had the 
good of the old furniture and. all, so I might pay 
for it. My mother, she séta deal of store by 
Dick ; he was her favourite like, and she’d be for 
giving him this and that and t’other, the best of it 
all, bit by bit, but I’d have none of that. ‘Nay, 
nay,’ said I, ‘an’ you’ve a mind to her bits of 
things, you come and live home and mind her 
and let me go free.’ But my gentleman had two 
words to say to that; he’d not live home, not 
he. He had a wife and children of his own, he 
said, and I’d none, so there it was.” 

** Well,” asked we, ‘‘ how is that settled now ?”’ 
Harry plucked a long blade of grass and put it 
into his mouth. 

“‘Why, first Annie died, a matter of two years 
agone. Then the old man, he took a stroke, and 
the mother and me we had a deal of work with 
him; he went off his head, and took notions and 
such like, so as we dared not leave him, day nor 
night. The old woman had always been a little 
nesh sort of a body, and it was too much for her. 
She just kept up till we laid him in the grave, and 
then she took to her bed and followed him. I 
buried them both decent, spared nothing, I did, 
and put upa stone over them—a pretty stone as 
ever a body seed, with a verse upon it, and a 
motter that ‘In their deaths they was not divided.’ 
Ally made it out for me, and she’s a grand 
scholar. 

“Well, no sooner was all done—and a pretty 
penny it cost me, too—I was forced to borrow 
three pound after all I’d got put by, but I didn’t 
grudge them that, poor bodies, they’d been good 
father and mother to me, times back, as Ally said 
—but Dick he come down and he must have the 
things. He was eldest, he says, and his was the 
right. ‘No, no, my fine feller,’ I says; ‘we heerd 
nowt on your right to bury them or to keep them 
whiles they lived, and I'll hear none of your 
rights now to the things,’ and we had a fine row. 
Pll not deny but what I’d took a drop of liquor 
that night. We'd had the funeral, and I’d done 
tltings handsome, and was feeling that lonesome 
all there by myself I might, maybe, have had a 
drop more nor was good for me. 

“* Well, we made it up after that, and I give Dick 
the best bed and a chest of drawers, and some 
more things, and he was content, and so I gived 
his missus poor mother’s clothes and Annie’s, for 





they was no good to me, and she might use them 
up for the little ’uns, and I’d have the place clear 
of it all before Ally’'d come, And then my way 
was straight, and I thought all was right, and Ally 
was willing, but then her folks struck in. ‘And 
what was she to do without her darter?’ says the 
old woman; ‘And what was the old body to do 
with the little lad without Ally ?’ says the brother. 
‘And was Ally to wed a man who went brawling 
with his brother the very day his mother’s head 
was laid in her grave ?’ said one; ‘And who had 
nought respectable of furniture in his house,’ says 
another; ‘And who took a drop to drink,’ says 
they all. As if every one of them theirselves 
couldn’t do the like, for all they make up such a 
serious mouth over it!” 

Harry’s voice failed. 

**Could you not put that matter right by taking 
the pledge ?” we ask. 

“Aye, could I,” replies Harry, dolefully; ‘‘if they 
would but trust me, I’d get furniture, respectable 
enough, once the three pounds was paid off. I’ve 
paid one by now, as it is. Ally and me, we 
wouldn’t mind waiting in reason for that. As for 
the little lad, he’d be company for Ally, and his 
keep would be n@great matter; he might come 
along with her if he chose. I take to the poor 
chap mightily, and he to me.” 

There was.mo doubt of that, were it only to see 
the.confiding manner in which the chubby face 
had nestled itself down on the young man’s 
shoulder, as sleep had overpowered childish eyes, 
now concealed beneath their black fringes. 

““Aye, Bobby’s a bright little lad, he’d be wel- 
come enough, and Aily’s not afeard of the drink. 
She knowWsyit’s not drink I'd want if I'd got her 
in the-houseplace, bless her! It’s Ally’s mother; 
she wants to keep Ally there, working and slaving 
till John takes it into his head to marry, and then 
she may go, and have nothing for all her work. 
What’s it to me if all the others went and got 
married, that’s no reason why Ally should not get 
married too. She’s as much right to look out for 
herself and get settled in her own house as ere a 
one of them.” 

It did seem to us a hard case, but what could 
we say save to preach patience, to remark that 
both he and Alice were young, and that things 
often settled themselves if we waited a little? It 
was poor comfort, we knew, and hardly wondered 
that it seemed so to poor Harry, sore under his 
sense of ill-usage. ‘That it did seem so to him 
was evident from the energetic and contemptuous 
tone in which he emphasised our words. ‘Settled 
themselves!” quoth he. 

So saying, he spat the piece of grass out of his 
mouth, as if he therewith spat out the bitter taste 
of common sense and good advice, and, with a 
rough gesture of farewell, turned off on his road 
home. 

We hoped that he met with better comfort than 
ours ere he reached that bourne, for we were con- 
vinced that we saw a brown straw hat waiting 
about behind the hedge, a few paces from where 
we parted, but we had no desire to spoil sport a 
second time that afternoon, and therefore chose 
another path. G. NORWAY. 








CLEAR young eyes, 
In whose childish candour lies 
Love’s first innocent surprise ; 
All unconsciously beholding 
Summer's far-off golden noon. 
Happy child, may its unfolding 
Cloudless be as skies in June ! 
Snows in crocus cups may tarry, 
Spring-time linger, dawning late; 
But whate’er the seasons carry 
Love is never out of date. 


A Balentine. 
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Aged eyes, 
Whose fond interest and surprise 
Some sweet memory underlies. 
Now the long day is declining, 
Tender care its evening cheers, 


And the lovelight still is shining 


After more than seventy years ; 
Strength may fail and hair grow hoary, 
But to hearts with youth elate, 
All through life’s long chequered story 


Love is never out of date. 


MARY ROWLES. 
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AMONG THE 


MICROSCOPISTS. 


I.—THE USES OF A CLUB, 


le popularity of the microscope is an inte- 
resting sign of the times, representing as it 
does the employment of leisure hours in a 
form of recreation and instruction on a scale 
quite unknown until the last half-century. The 
present generation has seen wonderful and unex- 
pected advances in the construction of the instru- 
ment and the development of its capabilities, 
whilst the results achieved in the realm of the 
beautiful, the mysterious, and the unfathomable 
in the world around us have been so rapid and 
various as to create a new and voluminous litera- 
ture, which only the hard-working specialist is 
able to keep pace with. 

In its social aspect, as the friend of the solitary 
and the delight of the family circle as well as of 
the village or city club, the microscope has much 
to say for itself. In our cities and large towns, 
not only in the United Kingdom but in the great 
British colonies at the Antipodes, innumerable 
societies and clubs have sprung up, and are multi- 
plying year by year, for the use and enjoyment of 
the marvellous *‘ arméd eye of science.” Much, 


too, might be said as to the value of the micro- 
scope to the lovers of nature who live quiet lives 


in secluded country houses, and the way in which 
the city denizen is indebted to them for supplies 
and preparations of the interesting objects in 
which rural life abounds. A glance at the growth 
of popular microscopy will introduce us to a 
very considerable community of amateur workers, 
who find their reward not only in the use of a 
most fascinating instrument, but in propagating 
a taste for microscopical pursuits amongst their 
friends. 

It is now some twenty-five years since the 
epoch-making compound “ binocular,” or double- 
barrelled microscope, began to find its way from 
the hands of a limited circle of professional 
workers into those of the larger body of amateur 
natural-history students and collectors. In Lon- 
don the formation, in the year 1865, of the now 
famous Quekett Microscopical Club, the earliest 
and most influentiai of our popular microscopical 
societies (although Birmingham, it should be said, 
was close on the heels of the Londoners), was the 
setting-in of a great propaganda for the more 
general use of the microscope in social circles. 

Dr. Thomas Quekett, the famous professor of 
histology, or the science of the tissues of plants 
and animals, at the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was worthy to be thus com- 
memorated by the founders of the new club. He 
was an admirable example of a self-taught and 
devoted student, a skilful and inventive manipu- 
lator of microscopical objects, and an original 
worker with the instrument itself in those early 
days of the science of microscopy. When only 
sixteen Quekett gave a course of lectures on 
microscopical science in his native town, illus- 








trated by diagrams and a microscope of his own 
making. Young Quekett’s microscope at this 
time (1831) was a primitive affair. Its materials 
were furnished by a common roasting-jack, a 
lady’s old-fashioned parasol, and pieces of brass 
purchased at a neighbouring marine-store dealer’s, 
and hammered out by himself. The “ binocular” 
microscope was still some twenty years in the 
future. Indeed, its predecessor, the compound 
monocular microscope, which substituted a battery 
of some seven or eight lenses for one, had hardly 
yet been perfected. 

** Quekett’s “‘ Practical Treatise“on the Use of 
the Microscope,” and his own achievements with 
the instrument, aided science with direct and 
valuable contributions. But for our present pur- 
pose, which is to show the microscope in its 
popular aspects, the excellent professor of his- 
tology did more than this. He opened up a new 
and wonderful field of interest and enjoyment for 
the amateur microscopist. He was the means, at 
a critical juncture, of upholding a beacon to save 
one of the greatest gifts to modern civilisation 
from being degraded into a mere luxurious toy, 
and of indicating for it to the newer generation a 
field of investigation worthy of its powers. 

Quekett died in 1861, at the early age of forty- 
six. Within four years of his death the Quekett 
Microscopical Club was founded. The Royal 
Microscopical Society—a more select body, con- 
sisting largely of advanced workers and profes- 
sional scientific men—had been in existence since 
1831. But in 1865 the time had come for a 
society which should be established on a wider 
basis, and with more socialaims. The compound 
microscope, both in its monocular and binocular 
form—single-barrelled like a telescope, or double- 
barrelled like an opera-glass—was becoming a 
comparatively common possession, but the new 
possessor often lacked the knowledge to use it 
with advantage. There was no society as yet to 
recognise amateur microscopists, and to bring 
them together for mutual association and for 
instruction by their superiors. 

“Why should I join a microscopical club ?” isa 
question we will suppose to be asked by one who 
has just become possessor of a microscope. 

To the novice in the art it may seem surprising 
to find us attaching importance to external and 
social aids to the use of the microscope. So 
facinating an instrument it might be thought may 
well be left without comment in the hands of the 
eager and zealous amateur, who will speedily 
make himself its master. Such is the language 
sometimes heard outside of microscopical circles. 
The inexperienced wonder at the existence of 
special societies and elaborate manuals for teach- 
ing the microscope. But the truth is, as every 
microscopical teacher will know, that the amateur 
too often comes to the instrument of his choice 
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with the notion that it is simply a pocket-lens or 
magnifying-glass on a larger scale, and can as 
easily be applied to its purpose. Adjust the lens 
directly to its object and the desired result will 
instantly follow; the hidden secrets and mysteries 
of nature will at once flash up before your as- 
tonished vision. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
natural than this eager and expectant ambition. 
Perchance the happy proprietor of a newly pur- 
chased binocular has heard of the wonderful feats 
of magnification achieved by experts during the 
last few years, and is impatient to obtain for him- 
self the same marvellous results. He, too, will 
magnify an object, say four millions of times, or 
will undertake to resolve one of those celebrated 
little bands of glass upon which with almost 
miraculous skill the Prussian expert, Herr Nobert, 
has ruled 112,000 lines or more within the space 
of an inch. Or he has probably heard of the tiny 
creature, the veriest of known atomies, 150,000,000 
of whose bodies would lie within the one-hun- 
dredth part of a cubit inch, and he is apt to think 
the sight can as easily be seen by himself as by so 
veteran an observer as Dr. Dallinger. 

Fortunately for the amateur and student alike, 
these sanguine expectations are not to be realised. 
An invaluable education for the eye, the hand, 
and the mind alike, is not thus to be lost, nor yet 
those useful lessons in patience and teachableness 
which help to make the true scholar. Microscopy 
is in fact a subtle as well as a very beautiful art, 
as we hope in these papers to show. Yet, for the 
encouragement of the beginner, it may safely be 
said that no other science within reach of the 
non-professional student and the daily bread- 
winner yields such rich results upon its very 
threshold. So ready a key to the marvels, mys- 
teries, and beauties of structure, which can be 
exhibited even if they cannot be solved, exists in 
no other form. There is ample choice for the 
beginner in the series of instruments ranging 
from low magnifying powers and few accessories 
to the higher and more costly machines with their 
elaborate and complex armament. 

By joining a microscopical club, the novice will 
profit by the work of his superiors. Let us men- 
tion one out of many of the advantages which 
await him. Strange as it may seem, the young 
microscopist has first to learn the use of his eyes. 
He must acquire what might be literally called the 
art of second sight. He must begin afresh and 
under new conditions the exercise of that which, 
according to the highest authorities, is the rarest 
of arts, the art of observation. It is reported of 
so eminent and practised an observer as Professor 
Huxley, that in a recent visit to the late Dr. 
Carpenter, that famous past master in the art of 
microscopy, he asked the professor to look down his 
microscope at a newly found organism which lay 
upon the stage. The visitor first asked, ‘‘ What 
shall I look for?” Such a question would seem 
to the uninitiated to argue imperfect powers of 
observation. It was, on the contrary, the inquiry 





of an expert. Dr. Carpenter himself was an 
eminent example of the value of highly trained 
vision. Had he not spent years of his life in using 
his eyes to recognise the small aquatic organisms 
known as “foraminifera,” he would never have 
become famous as the discoverer of the earliest 
form of life fossilised in the rocks beneath us 
the ‘‘ dawn animal,” Eozoon. 

We might add to these remarks on the educa- 
tion of the eye still fuller notes on the art of illu- 
minating the object under the microscope. The 
beginner speedily finds out that the preparation 
of objects for examination to the best advantage 
is a department of microscopy in which he is still 
more dependent upon the aid of others. Some 
of the feats which have been accomplished in 
both these directions we propose to notice in a 
subsequent paper. At present they are men- 
tioned simply as departments in which the 
beginner will find the personal help of the more 
advanced members of the microscopical club quite 
indispensable. 

The original prospectus of the Quekett Micro- 
scopical Club may well be taken as a description 
of similar clubs which are still needed in the 
face of a rapidly increasing population, whose 
means of recreation in their leisure hours scarcely 
keep pace with the times. 

“This club,” the promoter, wrote, “has been 
established for the purpose of affording to micro- 
scopists in and around the metropolis oppor- 
tunities for meeting and exchanging ideas without 
that diffidence and constraint which an amateur 
naturally feels when discussing scientific subjects 
in the presence of professional men. 

“The increased study of natural history during 
late years has created a large class of observers 
who, notwithstanding their limited leisure for 
such pursuits, possess earnestness of purpose and 
ability to render good service in the cause of 
microscopical investigations. 

‘‘The want of such a club has long been felt, 
wherein microscopists and students with kindred 
tastes might meet at stated periods to hold cheer- 
ful converse with each other, exhibit and ex- 
change specimens, read papers on topics of 
interest, compare notes of progress, and gossip 
over those special subjects in which they are 
more or less interested; where, in fact, each 
member would be solicited to bring his own 
individual experience, however small, and cast it 
into the treasury for the general good.” 

The social circumstances under which this 
great metropolitan club, with its thousand mem- 
bers, came into existence are being repeated to- 
day in many an increasing town or village where 
as yet no amateur microscopical society exists. 
Will the more advanced microscopists who live in 
such places take the hint, and keep a kindly 
watch for the opportunity to help the less fortu- 
nate amateur with such social gatherings for in- 
struction and enjoyment as the case may permit ? 

HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 
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THAMES STREET ENTRANCE 


T is “a fact not generally known” that in an 
| out-of-the-way corner of the London Custom 
House there is a museum. The museum is 
not very extensive, but it boasts a collection of 
curiosities whose like is not to be found else- 
where. These illustrate the art of smuggling as 
practised in modern times, and afford many a 
suggestive instance of waste of work and perver- 
sion of inventiveness. 

What a figure would the smuggler lugger make if 
fitted complete with the improvements which the 
ingenuity of these later days has produced! She 
would have ropes of pigtail tobacco like the one 
here which was found innocently coiled on a 
vessel’s deck; and these would be rove through 
blocks with sheaves of cavendish like that which 
was hanging aloft inthe rigging. Her fender would 
be hollow and crammed with cigars, and her chop- 
ping block half covered with chips would be but a 
fraudulent skeleton. Her patent fuel would be 
scooped out till the sides of the lumps were only a 
quarter-inch in thickness, in order that the tobacco 
might pack comfortably away. Her lining would 
be festooned with cigars like strings of sausages, 
and her keel would be decorated with a line of 
bladders filled with inferior brandy. Her pitch- 
pots would hold six inches of spirit and an inch 
of pitch on a metal lid; her greasiest oil-cans 
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would hold but 
two inches of 
oil, for the re- 
maining ten 
inches would be 
dutiable goods 
securely kept 
from damage; 
and her lobster- 
pots and life- 
buoys would be rendered safe from sinking by 
copious charges of alcohol. Even her mop- 
handles and broomsticks would be hollow, and 
have a “‘ pigtail” core. 

Her library—for whoever heard of a proper 
smuggler that had not a “ selection of literature” ? 
—would consist of such books as “no gentle- 
man’s library should be without.” The “‘ Consti- 
tutions of the East India Company,” for instance, 
a highly respectable volume, with its title-page 
and few preliminaries complete, and the bulk of 
the book sewn together and hollowed out to form 
a tobacco-box; or as light stimulating fare for 
the studious, a still more sober volume with its 
whole inside gone, and replaced by a tin flask 
with a due allowance of cognac. As a musical 
instrument—for are not all smugglers musical ?>— 
there would be an accordion such as that which 
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the cheery Customs officer took up in the inno- 
cence of his heart to while away an odd half-hour, 
and found, when he worked the bellows, to have 
no other notes than those of an old hundred of 
cigars. As provisions she would have an assort- 
ment of bread such as the loaf which was found 
on the captain’s table by the side of a few cut 
pieces. ‘Like some crust? Have a bit of this 
new loaf?” And seizing the loaf to hand it over, 
the astonished representative of her Majesty found 
that the new-looking loaf was all crust, for what 
crumb had existed had all been removed, and its 
place had been taken by a huge bundle of “the 
weed”! And these loaves would be mixed with 
others of various shapes, all, like the cottage, 
hollowed out and being but crusty skeletons doing 
duty as tobacco-jars. 

Her crew would have chest-protectors of flat- 
tened spirit-flasks of prodigious area, underlinen 
of the finest lace, shirts piped elaborately with 
cigars, and belts and comforters of cake tobacco ; 
while to keep them from catching cold in the feet 
they would of course be provided with a good 
thick pair of cork soles, cut to proper shape, the 
cork being ingeniously replaced by slabs of negro- 
head. Her steward would possess a sea-chest 
false in its bottom, its top, and its sides; and 
the marble pedestals in his pantry would be stiff- 
ened with Hamburg havannahs. The stewardess 
would wear a crinoline in which the bars would 
consist of gigantic bladders, each distended with 
alcohol; and she would of course take an interest 
in pigeons living in a box whose capacity for 
stowage beneath its false partition would occasion 
considerable surprise. 

And what should be the cargo ? Oil-cake pro- 
bably. ‘A vessel from Holland,” says Mr. 
Chester in his ‘“‘ Chronicles,” ‘‘ was discharging 
at one of the quays near the Custom House a 
cargo of presumed oil-cake ; an officer was placed 
on board to watch the unloading. ‘Two or three 
waggon-loads had left, and at midday the 
labourers ceased work for dinner, when an officer 
on the quay paid a friendly visit to his colleague 
on the vessel. Some joking took place between 
them, and in a quasi-sparring match one took up 
a piece of oil-cake from the deck and threw it 
into his opponent’s mouth. ‘The effect was to set 
him sneezing and choking, and the utterance of 
very uncomplimentary words at the attempt to 
poison him. An explanation soon satisfied them 
that this oil-cake was not genuine, and upon 
examination it was discovered that the whole 
cargo was snuff made up into the form and shape 
of cattle food. The ruse on the part of the im- 
porter was at once discovered. The laden vans 
were pursued and detained whilst on their jour- 
ney to some snuff-mills in the Essex marshes. 
The cargo was of course confiscated, and the 
parties concerned prosecuted.” And on a shelf 
in this museum is a sample of the cake. 

What the passengers on board the lugger would 
be like we may guess from the following. When 
watches were subject to duty a passenger started 
from Holland to Harwich wearing a curious 
under-garment crowded with small pockets, in 
which were stowed away no less than one hundred 





and forty-six watches. This shirt of watches was 
so arranged that it was impossible for him to sit 
down, but as the time usually spent on the voyage 
was not very long, say twenty-four hours at the 
outside, this inconvenience did not seem to 
matter. The boat started, and the man began to 
wander about the deck, no one having the slightest 
suspicion of the curious armour in which he was 
encased. Unfortunately for him a fog came on 
and the vessel’s progress was stopped. The fog 
was obstinate, it would not lift, and “the man 
who couldn’t sit down” wandered despairingly 
about, growing more and more tired each turn. 
Thirty hours had passed since he had left the 
Dutch coast, and all the time he-had remained on 
his legs. The man who did not sit down became 
the observed of all on board, and as he wandered 
hither and thither, longing for the fog to rise, he 
became conscious that all eyes were turned on 
him. He thought he was discovered; he grew 
alarmed; and still the vessel remained motion- 
less ; and like an unquiet spirit he shambled across 
the deck. Thirty-six hours from Holland, and 
still he kept his legs. Forty-two hours went by, 
and the wandering watch-carrier, eyed and won- 
dered at by all, tottered to and fro, unable to 
bend, unable to rest, and ready to drop from 
fatigue. No sign of the fog going; no sign of 
relief. Twenty-two hours overdue, and still the 
wandering Jew glided about in the gloom! At 
last there came a slant of wind which cleared 
away the fog, and as the vessel neared the har- 
bour the Customs officers came on board. Catch- 
ing sight of the man’s haggard look and peculiar 
gait, they spoke so sharply to him that his courage 
gave way, and declaring his goods in tones of 
terror, he went off in a faint, and, retaining his 
rigidity, toppled over into the officer’s arms. He 
was decently unclothed, and he left his shirt to 
be shown at the Custom House of an unappre- 
ciative country. 

In the same case as this gentleman’s shirt is a 
bundle of old sticks, which in curve and head are 
not very unlike the tallyman’s stick of the peri- 
patetical draper, with which we shall, of course, 
be assured they have no connection. These are 
the old “ tallies” (the wooden vouchers for sums 
paid in to the Treasury). Strange-looking sticks of 
willow are these, about two feet long, and deeply 
cut back at the end as if they had been originally 
intended for tent-pegs; and they are ail nicked 
over with a pocket-knife, as if some boy had been 
scoring the runs in a country cricket-match, in 
the manner from which the “ notches” took their 
name. These were the official receipts of the past, 
which still live on in our technical terms. From 
the way they were roughly torn apart we get the 
teeth of the indentures and the ragged edges of 
many official forms in which foil and counterfoil 
have their exact correspondence assured. It is 
astonishing how such a barbarous device could 
have endured so long. When these walking-stick 
vouchers were in vogue the larger houses of busi- 
ness must have needed good-sized sheds in which 
to keep their woodstacks. 

This cumbrous system of payment lasted in the 
Customs up to 1823, and a verv curious system it 
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was, to judge from the official description, which 
we quote verbatim from the blue-book, in which 
Mr. James Oldham, “ Landing Waiter,” related 
at length, for the edification of the Treasury, the 
whole history of the growth of the Customs, and 
the ways in which their duties were collected. An 
interesting report is this, buried in the Parlia- 
mentary Papers for 1857, and well worthy of 
separate publication. It is the ‘true key to the 
Customs mysteries, as one by one it lets in the 
light on the many quaint taxes of old. In it are 
all the old puzzlers duly defined—“ murrage” for 
repairing the walls, “‘ pontage” for repairing the 
bridges, “‘ pavage”’ for repairing the roads, “ pri- 
sage” for the in-bringing of wine by Englishmen, 
“‘butlerage” for the in-bringing of wine by 
foreigners, “‘tronage” for weighing at the public 
beam, “‘ strondage” for landing the goods on the 
shore, “‘ scavage” for showing the sheriffs what 
they should tax, and all the other “‘ages” of that 
sorely taxing age. 

But concerning these tallies. “When any 
money was paid into the Exchequer the proper 
place was at the Receipt, or Lower Exchequer at 
the office of the Tellers, where it was duly entered 
in a book. This entry was immediately transcribed 
upon a slip of parchment called a Bill, or Teller’s 
Bill, and thrown down a pipe into the Tally court, 
where a Tally was struck or levied. A Tally was 
a stick or rod of hazel, or some other wood, on 
which were cut certain notches, which indicated 
the sum in the Teller’s Bill—a large notch for 
£1,000, a smaller one for £100, a smaller still for 
£ 10, and so on for pounds, shillings, and pence. 
The Clerk of the Pells entered the Bill with the 
Teller’s name in order to charge him therewith. 
This was called the Pell of Receipt; in addition 
to which the Tally-writer (who was afterwards 
Auditor of Receipt) wrote the sum on the two 
sides of it; then it was cleft from the head tothe 
shaft through the notches, one part of which was 
called a Tally, the other a counter-tally, or tally 
and foil. One of the parts was retained by the 
Chamberlains, the other part was given to the 
party paying in the money, and was his discharge 
in the Exchequer of Accompt, when joined by 
the Joiners, whose business it was to fetch away 
the foils from the Chamberlain’s chest when 
parties claimed allowance on their tallies, and the 
Bill was filed by the Auditor, who also entered the 
same, by which he saw what every teller received, 
and made receipt thereof to the Lord Treasurer.” 
To which it can be added that when a man lent 
money to the State such a tally was prepared, and 
that the half retained by the Exchequer was called 
the Counter Stock, while the half held by the 
lender was the Stock, which, owing to the thing 
signified being of greater importance than the 
sign itself, eventually transferred its name to the 
Government and other funds. And further—for 
we may as well give the old tally its due—it was 
the overheating of the flues by the tally-fire that 
burnt down the Houses of Parliament in 1834. 

Besides the tallies there are a few odds and ends 
of interest, such as the maces formerly borne be- 
fore the commissioners, the old seals of the various 
ports, and an old bill of entry. These occupy but 





little space. The bulk of the museum consists of 
samples in small bottles of a few of the articles of 
importation. These are not particularly numerous, 
considering the opportunities that must exist for 
making such acollection. Surely a great chance 
is here being miss- 
vd. Just as the 
copy of each pub- 
lication required by 
law to be sent to 
the British Museum 
has gradually given 
us one of the finest 
libraries in the 
world, so the sam- 
ples taken by the 
Customs from our 
cargoes might find 
their way to some 
national institution, 
and form a tech- 
nical museum that 
would be of im- 
mense service in 
educating our peo- 
ple. The cost of 
such a_ collection 
would be trifling, 
the tax on the im- 
porters would be 
no greater than 
now, the organi- 
sation is ready to 
hand, and nothing 
seems wanting but 
the word from those 
in authority to go 
ahead and form the 
fullest and fairest 
exhibition of pro- 
ducts and manu- 
factures that the 
world can show. 
To any one but a 
cheeseparerit seems 
quite pitiful to let 
such an opportunity 
go by. ‘The best 
policy for a State is 
that which does the best for its youth; and the work- 
ing a great empire on the cheap does not neces- 
sarily imply the wasting of the means of knowledge. 

The Customs has never been a very popular de- 
partment of administration; but it is a necessity 
and can afford to be cynical. The work that it 
does is at best an ungrateful one, and it seems as 
though everything had been done in the early 
stages of the institution to aggravate the feeling 
against it. In the year 1329 the Bardi of Florence 
farmed the whole Customs of England for 20 per 
day, Sundays excepted. As they were also credi- 
tors of the Crown they paid themselves their own 
debts, and, according to King Edward, robbed his 
exchequer to the tune of £100,000. This was 
bookkeeping by double entry with a vengeance ; 
no wonder that “ the Italian system became gene- 
rally used in commerce.” 


I, 2, 3-—Maces formerly borne beivie 
the Commissioners. 
4.—Exchequer Tally. 
s.-—Old Lantern in Library 
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This farming of the Customs—at. gradually 
increasing rates be it understood—went on until 
1671, when the transfer to commissioners took 
place, but the practice did not quite die out until 
the union with Scotland. The Customs, as far 
as legislation is concerned, are said to have 
originated in 1297, but over three centuries before 
there was an act of Ethelred’s witan at Wantage 
imposing a “‘ custom” of one halfpenny on every 
small boat arriving at “ Billynggesgate,” a penny 
on each sailing boat, and fourpence on a keel or 
hulk. In Henry the Second’s days, when Queen- 
hithe was the port of London, the Customs for the 
year amounted to £ 36, but from that time the 
revenue began to rise. King John, always well to 
the fore in financial matters, managed to secure to 
himself a fifteenth of the gross imports; but in 
the first Edward’s day differentiation had duly 
developed, and a long list of articles—such as 
almonds, rice, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, incense, 
quicksilver, vermilion, cummin, sugar, liquorice, 
pimento, rosin, sulphur, raisins, figs, cloves, nut- 
megs, mace, cubebs, saffron, and silk—shows 
that the “tariff” had fairly begun. And the 
triangular duel between free trade, fair trade, and 
protection had also got under way; for the 
Stamford parliament of Edward 1 in 1309 issued 
their writ that the duties on wines, broadcloths, 
and avoirdupois articles should cease “‘ in order to 
ascertain if any advantage would thereby result to 
the king and his people.” Free trade, however, 
had but a short innings, for in August next year 
the majority swung to the other side and aflirmed 
that “it being evident that no advantage has 
ensued either to the king or his people, the prices 
of such merchandises not having become lower 
after the cessation of the duties, the collectors 
are commanded to resume the collection of the 
duties and to answer the receipt to the king’s 
butler.” In short the king was at his wits’ end 
for money, and free trade stood no chance with 
Gaveston raising the land in revolt, and Robert 
Bruce making short work of the claims over the 
border. 

The records of the Customs preserved in the 
library do not go as far back as this, but they 
throw considerable light on the state of the 
country during the last two hundred years. In 
the “ establishment” for 1688 for instance, when 
William of Orange landed at “Torkey,” when 
Bristol was our largest port and Hull came 
second, when Portsmouth was inferior to Chi- 
chester, and Dover larger far than Liverpool 


which had just emerged from being a “ creek” of 


Chester, we find unfortunate surveyors, landing 
waiters, and tidesmen mulcted of all their quarter’s 
earnings on religious grounds; and farther on we 
find an unhappy gauger dismissed the service 
because some interfering busybody had frequently 
reported that “his wife is or was lately” of an 
unpopular creed. It is not, however, with the 
customs of the past but with the Customs of the 
present that we are here concerned; and it is 
time we devoted some attention to the work that 
now goes on in Thames Street. 

The system is briefly as follows. When a vessel 
arrives in port she is obliged by law to bring-to at 

















some particular station appointed for the purpose, 
and is then and there taken in charge by the Cus- 


toms officers. Ascertaining that she is free from 
infectious disease, the men board her, examine her 
papers, and institute a search, or “ rummage” as 
it is technically called, to discover any dutiable 
goods, spirits, tobacco, or what not, that may be 
hidden. When the search is over, a guard is left 
on board, who keep constant watch day and night 
to prevent any goods leaving the vessel until the 
proper landing or delivery orders have been re- 
ceived. 

Within twenty-four hours after the arrival of 
his ship, the master is bound to report her to 
the collector of Customs, and should the port 
be London, he makes his way, accompanied by 
his broker, to the Long Room. This Long 
Room, the great show-place of the Custom 
House, is a lofty hall twenty-two yards wide, 
and three times as long, in which at the 
various compartments of one long desk the office 
business of the house is conducted. The present 
is the third Long Room; the second fell in bodily 
in 1825, owing to the foundations giving way. 
Altogether London has had five Custom Houses 
—Churchman’s, built in 1385; the second de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1666; Wren’s, burnt 
in 1711, the only building of Sir Christopher’s that 
came to grief during his lifetime; Ripley’s, burnt 
in 1814, the first which contained a Long Room ; 
and Laing’s, opened in 1817, which is still stand- 
ing. It was in clearing the ground for this 
building that in the old bed of the Thames there 
were found the three lines of embankment and 
also the wall of Purbeck stone which is supposed 
to be the river rampart of Fitz Stephen. 

The sooner the captain can reach the Custom 
House the sooner his ship can be cleared of her 
cargo, and in most cases he leaves her at Graves- 
end and hurries here by train. In the days of the 
tea clippers it is recorded how one energetic 
mariner of American origin came ashore at St. 
Catherine’s, caught the train from Portsmouth to 
Waterloo, and appeared here to report his ship 
before even she had entered the Thames! At the 
desk nearest the door is a thick parchment book, 
and in this the ship’s name is entered under a con- 
secutive number, which number is carried through 
the series of papers that her clearance necessitates. 
The report handed in by the captain is a detailed 
account of his cargo, enumerating the number 
and contents of the different packages, with their 
various marks and figures of identification. ‘The 
authorities are thus informed of all the ship con- 
tains. 

To get the goods ashore an “entry” has to be 
passed. This is practically a statement of the goods 
required, with directions as to their delivery ; and 
it has to be handed in at another desk in the same 
department. Should the merchant be ignorant of 
the exact contents of the packages, he hands in a 
‘prime entry,” and when the goods are landed 
and examined he completes the statement by a 
** post entry ;” should he know nothing whatever 
of the contents he makes a “ bill of sight,” and 
inspects the cases with the officers. 

The entry goes to the landing officer at the 
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wharf, and the officer on board sees that the goods 
specified are duly passed ashore If they are duty 
free there is little to be done; but should they be 
dutiable, like tea, spirits, or tobacco, either the 
duty must be paid, or a bond entered into that 
the duty will be forthcoming when the removal 
from the warehouse takes place. The duties and 
bonds are received at the desk in the Long 
Room, and the payment of the duties is almost 
the only proceeding that gives life to the place in 
the eyes of a visitor. This bonding system began 
in a small way in 1700 with a cargo of Indian and 
Persian silks, and it is now one of the chief 
features of our system of trade, and, according to 
some, the great cause of our carrying supremacy. 

The goods remain under ‘Crown locks” at 
different warehouses in charge of Customs officers, 
and the merchant has access to them but must 
not remove them. A few operations such as are 
likely to make the goods more saleable take place 
“in bond,” but the general idea is that they 
remain untouched as if they were still on the 
voyage until a favourable turn of the market 
makes it worth while to pay the duty, or shipment 
outwards cancels the claim. Export does not 
always, however, release the merchant from 
liability, as, in the case of hostilities prevailing 
between us and any of the more important Powers, 
he may be called upon to enter into a “ war- 
bond” that the goods shall only be delivered in 
some neutral territory. 

Goods cannot be landed anywhere. The Coast 
Guard takes care that nothing comes ashore ex- 
cept at the recognised ports where the Customs 
are represented, and the Customs officials take care 
that nothing is received except at authorised 
wharves and quays. The landing-places for the 
port of London are of three varieties. There are 
the docks; there are the old “‘ legal quays,” eight 
in number—Botolph, Brewer's, Chester’s, Cox’s, 
Hammond’s, Galley, Fresh Wharf, and London 
Bridge; and since 1851 there have been the 
“* sufferance ” wharves, which the growth of trade 
rendered it advisable to recognise as auxiliaries. 
At these different wharves certain kinds of mer- 
chandise only are received; but we need not go 
further into detail. 

When the ship is clear the various entries are 
checked with the report, and the parts have to 
form up into the whole. The officer whose duty 
it is to do this and complete the round is the 
**jerquer,” which word is practically the same as 
“checker.” The “searcher,” another term 
peculiar to the Custom House, has to do only 
with the export trade, and his is really the “‘ goods 
outwards” department. There are now no export 
duties, and nearly all the various forms and papers 
necessary in.sending a ship to sea are either 
required for the foreign Customs or for our statis- 
tical purposes. Of late the appetite for statistics 
has grown at such a pace that their collection and 
arrangement occupies the bulk of the Civil 
Service, and it is not easy to see where this 
analytical bookkeeping is to end. It would be 
quite possible to occupy the whole population of 
the United Kingdom in arranging figures in 
different combinations, trying their effect in 











column and line, casting them vertically, hori- 
zontally, and diagonally, grouping them, dividing 
them, and subdividing them, unti! the statist sank 
appalled beneath the weight and variety of the 
columnar structure he had summoned into being. 
But would it be worth while ? 

In addition to the special business of the 
department a few matters closely allied to it are 
transacted in the Long Room. The City, for 
instance, here collects its wine dues, and the 
Thames Conservancy receives its tonnage dues. 

In the basement is the Queen’s Warehouse, 
where the sales used to take place of which so 
much has been written. ‘These were about the 
completest clearance auctions on record. They 
wound up with the sale of their own unsold 
catalogues! When they were in progress the 
place resembled a huge bazaar, for almost every 
article over which there had been a dispute as to 
price found its way to Thames Street to have its 
value settled under the hammer. Some of the 
old disputes seem almost as absurd as that 
between the passengerand the stationmaster who 
eventually passed the tortoises free because they 
were “‘ hinsects.” ‘The first mummy, for instance, 
proved a regular puzzler to the Honourable Board. 
Was it a raw or mangfactured product? What 
was its value? The importer settled the question 
by declaring the value of his consignment at 
£ 400, and thereupon the officials decided that the 
ancient Egyptian was a manufactured product, 
and demanded “fifty per cent. ad valorem,” or in 
plain English f'200! Another awkward question 
is said to have been that of the first cargo of ice. 
Was the ice wet or dry goods? The decision of 
the Board was long in coming. The solution of 
the question proved contemporaneous with the 
solution of the cargo, for when the judgment 
arrived that the goods were “dry,” the goods 
themselves were simply water. Such absurdities 
are, however, rare amongst us compared to what 
they are amongst those intelligent foreigners of 
whom some one in his haste declared that “ they 
manage things better,” and who thankfully 
seized on the phrase and adroitly passed it into 
their language as a proverb. 

To the Queen’s Warehouse come all the goods 
received from abroad for the Queen and the 
foreign ambassadors. The ambassadors receive 
their goods duty free, on the ground that their 
dwelling-house is a part of the country of which 
they are the representatives. And the Queen 
receives her goods duty free on the ground that 
the Customs revenues are received at her com- 
mand for her to dispose of as she wills. In 
many items of inland revenue this privilege of 
exemption applies to the Prince of Wales and the 
Royal family generally, but it does not do so 
here. Only one individual in these realms is 
free of the Customs—the reigning sovereign. All 
goods addressed to the Queen are unopened, un- 
gauged, and untouched. They are landed at the 
Custom House Quay, and stowed away here ina 
special cellar to await instructions. In short, her 
Majesty’s goods come to her own warehouse, 
which is, however, not quite so majestic an apart- 
ment as the outsider would suppose. 
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The prevailing odour of the Queen’s Warehouse 
is that of the snuff of which some hundreds of 
bags are piled up near the door. This snuff has 
a curious history. The stalks of the tobacco-leaf 
are of no use to the manufacturers except to a 
certain extent in the preparation of birdseye, 
which owes its peculiar spangles to the sections 
of stalk with which it is dotted. As the revenue 
is only levied on the manufactured article and not 
on the waste, the difficulty of separation is got 
over by allowing the tobacco-makers to grind up 
as much of the stalk as they do not use and 
return it as snuff to the Customs, so as to obtain a 
drawback. During the twelve months as much 
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as 270,000lb. of snuff comes back to the Queen’s 
Warehouse, where it is weighed in a Behemoth- 
looking scale, from which samples are taken from 
the back and mouth. After passing muster it is 
sent away in bond to form, perhaps, hopwash or 
sheepwash; or it goes off by the boatload in far 
greater quantities to cease its irritation of the 
nose by being flung overboard at the Nore. 

While we are on this tobacco business we may as 
well deal with the Queen’s Pipe, as the furnace is 
called where the seized tobacco is burnt. A fair 
share of the condemned tobacco now goes to 
Kew Gardens for plant fumigation, and the bulk 
of it is really fit for nothing else. The ‘ waste of 
good things” notion is a popular delusion; the 
tobacco that feeds the Queen’s Pipe is chiefly 
unsaleable damaged stuff that has been surren- 
dered as not being worth paying duty on. To- 
bacco is not the only article that is given up 
rather than pay the sum demanded. In one 
corner of the warehouse is a store of articles 
seized from travellers, which have been handed 
over to the officers as not being worth the 
claim. These chiefly consist of ullage bottles of 
liqueurs and scents, which have probably been 
regretfully left unconsumed in ignorance of the 
law. 

Year by year the work thrown on the Customs 
becomes more varied. ‘The Trade Marks Act, 
for instance, caused a considerable increase. 
Articles of foreign manufacture bearing such marks 
or names as might lead them to be mistaken for 





home productions have now to be stopped, and 
as an example of this the bags of snuff are flanked 
by a huge pile of potato-peelers made in Germany 
and bearing a London address. ‘The Explosives 
Act put another “stop” in the Customs organ. 
The Copyright Act added another, which is likely 
to be even further developed; and we find piles 
of the prohibited Tauchnitzers seized from the 
unsuspecting. As, however, such books only are 
stopped as the publishers have put on the list, we 
are not surprised to find that some of these edi- 
tions can pass unchallenged. Another pile is a 
lot of English music published in America, which 
is half way on the road to its fate, for each copy 
has already been cut in half preparatory to its 
introduction to the pulper. The Adulteration 
Acts have also given the Customs an immense 
amount of important work. The Queen’s Pipe 
gets much of its fuel from the filthy mixtures 
that importers have hoped may do duty as 
tobacco. ‘The cabbage leaf flavoured with ex- 
tract of nicotine is, except by accident, a thing 
of the past. But it is in the matter of tea that the 
operations are most extensive. On one of the 
upper floors an analytical laboratory is in full 
swing, and to it come over three hundred thousand 
samples per year, of which quite a fifth are con- 
demned. 

Tea, botanically speaking, is merely a camellia, 
and only lately two cases of ordinary camellia leaves 
were “‘stopped.” It so happened that they had 
been shipped to this countryin mistake, and so they 
were disposed of by being sent on to the firm in 
Spain for whom they were intended. ‘The inci- 
dent is, however, worth noting as a curiosity of 
commercial botany. ‘The true tea all comes from 
the same plant, of which, however, there are many 
varieties, botanically and commercially. There is, 
to start with, the very important division into the 
tea that pays duty and the tea that does not. This 
latter pays no duty for the very sufficient reason 
that it is not tea at all. As an illustration of this 
variety we are shown a sample of Cape tea. Some 
of these so-called teas, like Maté, Kola Nut, 
Guarana, and Coffee leaves, have a slight per- 
centage of theine, the active property of the legi- 
timate tea; but the majority of them, such as 
Oswego, New Jersey, New Zealand, West Indian, 
Australian, Appalachian, Labrador, Trinidad, Sibe- 
rian, Chilian, and Faham, are merely medicinal 
mixtures with no more claim to the name than 
the familiar senna tea—and just as nasty. 

The genuine dutiable tea all comes from one 
plant, for even the specific differences between 
Indian and Chinese have been classified away into 
variants. And what is still more astonishing, 
perhaps, not only can black and green tea come 
from the same, varicty, but it can come from the 
same shrub at the same time, the only difference 
being that the black tea has lost some of its 
essential oil and gained its colour by being stored 
in heaps until it has undergone slight fermenta- 
tion. Tea reaches us in separate packages of 
chests, half-chests, and boxes which are in reality 
quarter-chests, for they can be averaged at 2olb., 
as the chests can be averaged at 8clb. These 
chests are all parts of a ‘ bed,” and each bed is 
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subdivision of a “‘chop;” in other words, the 
brand adopted by the Chinaman for each of his 
particular consignments is the ‘‘chop,” and the 
chop is further divided into “beds.” Every 
‘‘chop” of tea imported here is examined by the 
Customs officers, and from every suspected ‘‘ bed” 
or “‘chop” a sample comes to Thames Street for 
analysis. As showing how strangely taste may 
be perverted, it is significant that when these 
analyses began, the teas rejected were those 
which the customers in many towns had been so 
in the habit of drinking that they were quite 
angry to find that no more could be had. In vain 
the wholesale dealers explained that under the 
new Act the imitation had to give place to the 
genuine ; with them the true was the false and the 
false was the true. Of course, no such thing as 
pure tea all picked from one bush is now sold; 
our teas are all “blends” of at least half a dozen 
kinds. 

The varieties of samples in the laboratory may 
thus be imagined, and most of them are Chinese. 
Teas there are of nearly every shade of black and 
green, and not a few of the green are black; for 
the test of the tea is the liquor and not the colour 
of the leaf. Here are Java teas bigger than peas, 
and Gunpowders like small shot, owing their 
shape to being placed in bags and rolled 
into spheres by the Chinamen’s feet. Here are 
spindles of Hyson trodden into form in a double- 





shuffle hornpipe by some solemn Celestial. Here 
are teas so rolled that each leaf is over an inch in 
length ; and teas that are nearly as fine as dust; 
and one tea is actually dust—Pekoe flour, really 
a waste product, but doubtless “going in the 
blend.” Here are teas like crumpled rose- 
leaves, and teas like flakes of hammer scale; teas 
that seem all stalk, and teas that seem all blade. 
And here are teas from the most brilliant to the 
sombrest of hues. The laboratory “will not 
stand copper,” so copper as a facing has “‘ gone 
out ;” but here is a very gay work of art in soap- 
stone and indigo that will probably suffer when 
it gets into the crucible, for of spurious teas as 
of many other things it can be truly said that 
“in their ashes live their wonted fires.” The 
reason given for “facing” tea is the same as that 
for “‘ capering ” it—the less the surface exposed to 
the air the longer the tea will keep. The practice, 
however, is on the rapid decline, and the curious 
coloured rubbish of a few years ago is imported 
elsewhere. Here are scented Pekoes of many 
sorts, some of them doubtless due to “the flower 
of the tea-plant being picked with them,” and 
some of them due to quite another representative 
of the local flora. And to end this catalogue 
there are a few typical samples of the good sound 
Congous and Souchongs that form the bulk of 
our imports and the basis of every blend. 
W. J. GORDON. 
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ELIM is one. He is a grandson of a very 
dear old friend of ours, Guy (a grand deer- 
hound), and was called after him Selim-ben- 
Guy, but came to be known by his first name 
only. His prospects when a puppy were doubtful 
by reason of a big brother who promised to fill 
his grandfathers place in the household and 
society. But he was insupportably stupid and 
selfish, since no spark of originality was discern- 
ible in his mischievousness. Former members of 
the family had been humorously troublesome, 
and forgiven. An uncle of his whom I gave to a 
‘riend when two months old, prospectively cleared 
uimself from the charge of sheer iniquity by 
eating a Greek Testament and a new bonnet the 
day he arrived, and thus making himself pleasant 
to the master and mistress of the house at one 
inaugural catholic meal. But his degenerate 
nephew was no- more than dull and greedy. I 
tried to reach his heart in many ways, descending 
even to strong cheese. Some dogs are pas- 
sionately devoted to this, and are thereby made 
not merely servile through the period of grateful 
sensuality involved in the realisation of its taste, 
but capable of entertaining the finer phases of 
affection when the crust of indifference has been 
coarsely broken. So I tried this young Guy with 
a grossly importunate appeal to his palate. The 
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local merchant, with thumbs on counter, inef- 
fectually concealed his surprise when one day I 
asked him for a quarter of a pound of the very 
strongest smelling cheese he had got. He had 
some, very strong indeed. My inquiry resulted 
in the production of so pungent an article that I 
expected to have headed a procession of sniffing 
dogs (full of conjecture as to the causes which 
had surrounded the parson with the odour of so 
sweet a smell) by the time I reached my home. 
Young Guy was prepared to eat a hundredweight 
of this dainty, but took its arrival and swallowed 
it with no more expression of gratitude towards 
myself then if it had been sunshine. This de- 
termined his immediate future, for I sold him. 
He has preserved or rather added to his reputa- 
tion for size and comeliness, and I believe has 
won several prizes thereby. But I have not seen 
him since he accepted the cheese as a providen- 
tial rather than a personally human gift. 

Selim has stepped into his shoes, but has had 
his affection for myself (at least the outward signs 
of it) grievously impeded by another dog-friend, 
Tros, wao never leaves me, and gathers jealousy 
with years. At first the puppy Selim played with 
him unsuspiciously, and received a grudged tole- 
rance. But when he had grown nearly to dog 
estate, one day Tros fell on and handled him so 
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suddenly and roughly that he has never recovered 
confidence in his position, nor realised the de- 
velopment of his own muscle and jaws. I should 
say that Selim has a younger brother now, another 
Guy, rather bigger than himself. He is a royally 
magnificent dog, with deeply-marked black rims 
to his eyes, as if he painted them, like an Egyptian 
princess, or Pharaoh himself. Over him also Tros 
has triumphed. When these two big dogs are 
lying on the carpet in the dining-room, and Tros 
enters “‘promiscuously,” but with a dangerous 
glare in his eyes and a tail as long, stiff, and thick 
as a biggish cucumber, slightly curved, they both 
leap hastily on sofas. These he has reluctantly 
agreed to reckon as “‘ sanctuary.”” The fact is that 
he is far too short to command or look down upon 
them otherwise than morally, and though he has 
once or twice weighed the temptation to bite their 
protruded toes, he declines eventually (with much 
inward growling) to commit himself to a level 
above his head. He is moved by this considera- 
tion more than by any righteous regard for cities 
of refuge, at which he sneers with a display of 
contempt wholly irreconcilable with correct 
views concerning their purpose. 

Occasionally the two big dogs look over their 
ramparts to see if Tros is far enough off for them 
to risk the cooling of their tongues in the water- 
pan under the sideboard; but when the enemy is 
anywise plainly awake and irritable they lie on the 
sofa for hours, and thus, indeed, have learned to 
sleep prodigiously. But though he is thus fierce 
and peremptory with big dogs, he is very friendly 
with cats... 

Alas! I had got thus far in this little paper 
when Tros died. He insisted on staying for 
hours in the mere, pushing himself through weeds 
and persistently barking at a coot. We did what 
we could, but he died, before his time. It was a 
perfectly still autumn evening, near sunset. I had 
given poor Tros some beef-tea with a little brandy, 
and set him gently down in Guy’s old basket, 
which was filled with straw, and stood by the 
garden door just inside the house. Then I lay 
down for a few minutes in a South American 
hammock hung in the chestnut-trees ten yards off, 
and began to read the ‘‘ Times.” Presently I 
heard a groan. Tros, seeing me there, had 
crawled out, craving for help. He had trusted 
me so utterly. Could I not heal him of his pain ? 
I carried him back to his bed. Though dis- 
appointed in his appeal, his faith was not cold. 
He looked up and tried to wag his tail. Then he 
died. 

‘“‘ Tros,” so wrote a great friend to me, “is a 
real loss. He had all the attractiveness of the 
scamp of the family, the delightful naughty boy 
and the affectionate prodigal, only he returned to 
his father half a dozen times a day, and was for- 
given seventy times seven. An impulsive, loving, 
wayward dog, whose exuberant energy has found 
what outlet now? . This, I suppose, is a 
force that is conserved somehow and some- 


where.” 

Snow too, another old friend and mother of 
countless kittens, steadily produced throughout a 
long and fertile course, is dead. But she lived to 








a good old age, and made curiously befitting pro- 
vision for the continuance of her attentions and 
greenness of her memory, before her decease. 
She had only one eye; and in her latter days 
made a favourite for herself in a one-eyed kitten. 
This grew up to cat estate, until at last it was 
almost impossible to distinguish between the 
mother and her child. They were both black, of 
exactly the same size, had each lost a left eye, 
and generally kittened at the same time. More- 
over Snow taught this promising prolific double 
of herself to come up to our bedroom door early 
every morning, and mew, as she herself did. 
When the lesson was obviously perfect, Snow con- 
tentedly laid herself down to die, knowing that a 
black one-eyed cat would punctually visit our 
room betimes every day. 

I think that some exercise of consideration, 
some wave of peculiar and appropriate sentiment, 
takes place among, or passes over, the animals of a 
household when one of their number dies. No 
apparent notice was taken of the decease of Snow. 
She was not prominently authoritative enough. 
But the death of Tros sent a distinct pulse of 
some feeling through his society. I do not mean 
to say that any of his fellows “ mourned” him. 
There is no sepulture among beasts. When they 
solemnly lay a fellow in the grave we shall have 
to reconsider our position. But Selim woke up 
out of sleep and walked about in a half-credulous 
mood, looking and listening round corners and 
hardly believing himself to be safe. His big 
brother, Guy, who had scarcely dared to put his 
head into my study (since Tros would brook no 
rival near the throne), took an early opportunity 
of entering, and tried to sit in my lap. I could 
as easily have nursed a calf there. But he meant 
something specially impressive. Both he and his 
brother, moreover, soon planted themselves boldly 
at my elbows during dinner-time, a thing which 
they did not dare to do while Tros was alive. 
Their mood is not merely optative, but their posi- 
tion is commanding, since their chins sweep the 
table (occasionally of some glass near the rim), 
and, without effort, they survey a near horizon of 
dishes. At present they merely keep jealous watch 
over one another (with reproachful glances at my 
wife or myself, as they suspect an unfair division 
of their goods) when scraps are being had. They 
do not as yet interchange complaints. In time I 
suppose they will proceed to snarls and blows. As 
it is, they both retain the puppy temper, and, 
romping in the paddock, bite and devour one 
another with prodigious good-humour and display 
of teeth. Presently this atmosphere of Eden will 
be disturbed, this mood of innocence disappear. 
There will be a misunderstanding, an insistence 
on some supposed rights, a casus belli, and a 
fight. One will have to be master. The ques- 
tion, however, will probably be arranged once for 
all, since dogs (when they ascertain their position 
in a household) rarely reopen a dispute. When 
they do, however, it is notable that although their 
respect for man is sincere and conspicuous, it does 
not hinder them (if the combative mood should 
arrive) from fighting in his immediate presence. 
No regard for the sacredness of home, no recol 
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lection of conventional proprieties, hinders dogs 
in the discharge of sudden rage. In this they are 
curiously unlike cats, which, however morose, I 
have never known to fall out in the presence of 
the household. To judge by nocturnal evidence 
they have their disputes, war goes along with love, 
but either long-drawn ancestral domesticity or an 
apprehension (not unjustifiable) of interference, 
makes them reserve the settlement of their diffi- 
culties till they are alone in the cat world. Then 
come settlements (Tickler’s record of the battle of 
cats must live in the memory of those who ever 
new the ‘* Noctes Ambrosianze”), but cats con- 
ceal their animosities when on the hearthrug. Poor 
‘l'ros, on the contrary, had no hesitation about 
enforcing his wishes in my presence. 

What an astonishing amount of sleep can be 
accomplished by dogs! Selim, indeed, excels in 
this, for (after arranging his head comfortably on 
a cushion) he will sleep all day, ona sofa. But 
this slumber is more continuous than profound, 
since he awakes in a moment on a remark being 
addressed to him. Then, mostly, he gives a pro- 
longed, enormous yawn, and goes to sleep again, 
presently to dream, Of what? If the nature of 
the vision may be guessed by the movements of 
the dreamer, he is in some mystic hunting- 
ground. His feet faintly paw the air. Now and 
then he barks, with a curiously distant voice, as if 
it had come through a telephone. Then he 
awakes with a look of surprise, to find that the 
mystic deer is gone. If we may determine the 
mental pursuit of a dog by his physical move- 
ments while he dreams, it would seem that he has 
no vision of food. He does not work his jaws as 
if in the enjoyment of a bone. But it may be 
asked whether we ourselves ever smell and taste 
in our dreams. The starving man, they say, is 
tantalised with the sight of food, and delighted 
with its ravenous consumption, but is the dream 
actually toothsome? Has he anything more than 
a delusive sense of fulness ? 

Let us go back to dogs. Perhaps their appe- 
tite for and use of sleep may help to provide them 
with that extraordinary recuperative power which 
they sometimes display. The apparent injuries 
which they survive are surprising. Years ago I 
had a favourite spaniel, which one day accom- 
panied me as I was driving out in a dog-cart with 
a stout friend, who is now a stouter archdeacon. 
While doggie was capering about at the horse’s 
head he missed his leap and fell under the nearest 
wheel. This went (not very rapidly) over him. 
I got out, picked him up as dead, and put the 
corpse into the cart to be carried home for burial 
in the garden. But when I had reached home, 
and essayed to lift out his lamented remains, they 
barked at me. Their owner had wholly recovered by 
the time the drive was done, and subsequently was 
none the worse for having been run over and killed. 
It is astonishing to note what shocks (and beatings, 
too often given in hot anger) dogs will survive. 
When we compare the size of a dog-whip with 
that of the offender, and recollect that it is some- 
times wielded by a strong keeper or sportsman, 
irritated at birds having been “run up,” one 
wonders at the recovery of the culprit. But he 





seldom seems to be any the worse for it, and, 
except for uncontrolled howling while the punish- 
ment is being inflicted, appears not to suffer. 
Mostly he considers that the offence is condoned, 
and capers off at once among the turnips as 
briskly as ever. ‘The way little dogs, too, escape 
mischief while romping with big ones is sur- 
prising. I have just had given me a white fox- 
terrier puppy, Belle, and she plays with Selim and 
Guy without the least caution, though they occa- 
sionally stamp upon her heavily. It is as if a 
little child were to engage in a rough and tumble 
with Gog and Magog, and get occasionally 
jumped upon or rolled over by them. But 
Belle takes part in the wildest frolics of my great 
deerhounds, now and then getting hold of the 
end of Guy’s tail and being thereby flung about, 
but mostly charging in amongst their legs with- 
out fear or hurt. Her mother, by the way, is the 
most intelligent living dog that I know. She sets 
an example to the whole household, inasmuch as 
she not only opens the door of her master’s study, 
but turns round and shuts it when she has entered 
the room. With this she has marked political 
views, refusing scraps when told that they come 
from certain statesmen, though she gets confused, 
it must be admitted, among the lesser lights. 
Her patriotism, however, is never shaken. Her 
master has only to say, “‘ Lass, what are you pre- 
pared to do for your country ?” and in a moment 
she is a stiffened corpse on her back, her four 
legs sticking out like those of a stool. Of course 
she can, when desired, point successively with her 
nose to, and sometimes turn over, all’ the court 
cards in a pack spread on the ground. But that 
is easily accounted for. A piece of bread-and- 
butter is laid under each during the earlier 
lessons in and rehearsals of the performance ; and 
the recollection of the agreeable discovery follow- 
ing this dainty “deal” is not soon forgotten. 
It is worth while exploring every court card on 
the chance of a bite, when a pack appears on the 
ground. 

The heat which dogs endure is great. They 
will sometimes lie with their chins on the fender 
when a fierce fire burns in their eyes; and poor 
Tros used to fit his spine carefully to those hot- 
water pipes about the house which ran next the 
ground, especially if they happened to be excep- 
tionally heated. Then, too, a row of cats and 
kittens might be found perched upon them. But 
Tros would endure and enjoy a heat intolerable to 
the hand. And yet with all this he seemed to be 
quite indifferent to cold, since he could hardly 
have kept himself warm while swimming (for an 
hour or so at a time) on bitterly raw days about 
the mere. 

When we talk of their want of feeling, more- 
over, it may be noticed that dogs, however loving 
and devoted, are notably inconsiderate, in several 
respects. If Selim is lame in one foot he makes 
the most conspicuous display of the advantage 
which four legs then give to him by going elabo- 
rately upon three. Like his kind he has no such 
regard for the feelings of an affectionate master 
as to save him from any exercise of sympathy. 
The smallest ailment is displayed, and an im- 
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mense fuss is made after some kind of medicinal 
grass when suddenly discovered in the course of a 
walk. 

It is indeed this perfect unconcern which 
gives a charm to dogs ‘1 the eyes of potentates 
who can never be quite sure about the devotion of 
their attendants. Dogs are no courtiers. When 
a king has a dog which leaves the company of his 
groom to lick the royal hand, he is happily con- 
scious of being valued for himself alone, and not 
because of his patronage or station. He knows 
that the most gracious condescension could not 
draw that dog away from his groom’s side if the 
dog felt any preference for the groom. A dog 
indeed who (going further in independence than 
a cat) barked at a king, would have a soul worth 
winning. With what candid simplicity some dogs 
in a household will pronounce for a servant rather 
than its master. It is not that they are careless 
in the display of inclination. They are hero- 
worshippers after their own fashion, but having 
no respect of persons, sometimes direct their 
devotion in a direction most disappointing to 
their lawful owners. When once adog shall have 
been proved capable of influence by conventional 
rank, the worth of his whole race will have de- 
clined, so far as it produces the most valuable of 
friends outside our own generation. 

It may, of course, be replied to this that “ the 
way to a dog’s heart is down his throat,” that 





even a housebreaker can silence him with a 
savoury bait. Cerberus likes sops, no doudt, and 
yet there is a phase of affection in some dogs 
quite independent of carnal appetite; and it 
is this which makes them such trustworthy com- 
panions, if they are pleased to bestow their com- 
panionship upon us. Nothing really makes or 
mars their love when it is once given. Thus, 
indeed, it is not so far removed from such as is 
most valued amongst ourselves. For that can 
hardly be called love which gives a “ reason” 
for its preference. There is nothing for which 
we need be more thankful than the blindness of 
love. Conceive the dissipation of relationships, 
the confusion of amity, if we were always ex- 
pected to account for the love which we feel, or 
to have such as we enjoy withheld from us till we 
could be proved to deserve it. And the most 
charming echo of this delightful capriciousness 
which can be heard outside the circle of purely 
human ties is found in our friend the dog, whose 
attachment is as honest as it is open, and who (in 
the royal presence) will kiss the hand of a servant 
rather than that of a sovereign if so be he likes 
the servant best, but who, without any re- 
ticence or delay of etiquette, pronounces for the 
sovereign whom he trusts, and who knows that all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men could not 
make Tray wag his tail if he preferred to keep it 
between his legs. HARRY JONES. 
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HOUGH Yorkshire lay far within the English 
border it nevertheless suffered from its neigh- 
bourhood to Scotland, and was better fitted 

than the more northern shires to afford battle-fields 
for the more serious hostilities of the Scots. The 
troubles of the reign of Stephen gave the Scots an 
opportunity to plunder the English land under 
colour of maintaining the cause of Matilda as the 
rightful heiress of the English Crown. The Scots 
ravaged the northern shires, burning, slaying, and 
plundering. The newly-founded monasteries were 
in many cases reduced to ruins; the people were 
plunged in despair, and King Stephen did nothing 
to help them. At last, in 1138, the aged Archbishop 
Thurstan stirred up the northern barons to under- 
take their own defence against the Scots, who, 
after ravaging Northumberland and Durham, 
had entered Yorkshire and were advancing south- 
wards. The barons listened to the words of 
the archbishop, who sent them a standard round 
which to fight. It was the mast of a vessel 
erected in a waggon; on it hung a silver crucifix 
and the holy banners of St. Peter of York, St. 
John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Ripon, the 
three patron saints of Yorkshire. Advancing 
with this standard, the barons met the Scottish 
army near Northallerton, and prepared for bat- 
tle. The representative of the old archbishop, 
who was too ill to come himself, addressed the 
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soldiers and prayed for their success. The Scot- 
tish attack was begun by a charge of the men 
of Galloway, the wildest and most barbarous of 
the Scottish race, but they were repulsed by the 
steadiness of the English, who fought round their 
standard, and thought it cowardly to move and 
leave it to the enemy. The men of Galloway fell 
back and threw the rest of the Scottish army into 
confusion. King David fled in dismay, and many 
of the Scots fell in the retreat. The men of 
Yorkshire by themselves fought the battle for 
England and routed the foe. The Battle of the 
Standard shows how Yorkshire had recovered 
its old spirit, and how the influence of the Church 
was powerful for national organisation. 

The city of York soon rose again to its early 
importance as capital of the North, and obtained 
from Henry 1 a charter of liberties which enabled 
its citizens to manage their own affairs. A 
similar charter was granted by Archbishop Thurs- 
tan to Beverley, which, from its position on 
the Hull river, became a port, and was the 
earliest centre of the woollen trade in York- 
shire. How rapidly York advanced in commer- 
cial importance we may gather from the num- 
ber of Jews who lived there, and lent money to 
the needy barons and merchants who were in want 
of capital. One of the most terrible stories of 
medizval times attaches to the Jews of York ip 
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the reign of Richard 1. Crusading zeal had 
stirred men’s hearts into abhorrence of all enemies 
of the Christian faith, and at the same time many 
who purposed to follow the king to the Holy 
Land were driven to raise money for their equip- 
ment at usurious rates. The Jews in York were 
numerous and powerful. They used the oppor- 
tunity of the crusading spirit to drive hard bar- 
gains, till they awakened a feeling of sullen 
wrath. No sooner had Richard I crossed the sea 
than an attack was made upon the Jews in York. 
Five hundred of them fled into the castle, carrying 
with them their wealth, which they held under the 
protection of the king. It so happened that the 
governor of the castle was away. When he re- 
turned, the Jews, terrified by the massacre of their 
friends outside, and doubtful of the governor's 
goodwill, refused to admit him inside the castle. 
The townsmen rejoiced at this act, which gave 
an opportunity for vengeance. The castle was 
besieged, and priests and monks joined the ranks 
of the besiegers. After some days a breach was 
made in the wall, and the Jews could resist no 
longer. The night before they expected the final 
onslaught an old rabbi rose and spoke: “God has 
called us to die for His law. Let us choose death 
rather than apostacy; let us freely give our lives 
to Him who gave them.” The greater part 
hearkened to his words. They set fire to the 
castle and cast all their wealth into the flames. 
They slew with their own hands their wives and 
children, then they leapt into the flames and 
perished. Those who were not brave enough to 
follow their example tried to make terms with the 
enemy, but when the gates were opened all were 
put to the sword. The victorious rabble rushed 
to the cathedral and seized the chest in which 
were kept the registers of the money lent by the 
Jews, which they burned in the nave of the church. 

Such outbursts of disorder were not common, 
and Richard 1 ordered the men of York to be 
punished for their doings. But the story shows 
how York was growing in wealth, and illustrates 
the difficulties which beset the development of 
trade and industry. Money was almost entirely in 
the hands of the Jews, and could only be borrowed 
at a ruinous rate of interest. The Jews shared 
their profits with the king, who in return took 
them under his protection and allowed no one to 
plunder them save himself. The nobles were 
spendthrift ; trade was carried on without much 
capital, and its returns were uncertain. Men were 
only too glad of any opportunity of wiping out old 
scores and freeing themselves from the bondage 
of the money-lender. 

We soon find a more striking instance of the 
renewed importance of the northern shires. The 
training which-the northern barons obtained 
in their defence of the borders made them 
vigorous and clear-sighted politicians. They took 
the lead in the opposition to the tyranny of 
King John, and were the first to begin that 
breach with the Crown which was only healed 
by the grant of the Great Charter. Men of the 
families of Mowbray, Lacy, Percy, Bruce, and 
the like, were the first who banded themselves 
together in defence of the ancient liberties of 








England, and set an example which was readily 
followed by those of the south. Even then the 
severer life of the north seems to have favoured 
the growth of sturdy resolution and clear decision 
in the conduct of affairs. 

Thus Yorkshire prospered while the barons 
built their castles and the monks reclaimed to 
cultivation its waste lands. Agriculture flou- 
rished and population increased. The civilisa- 
tion of Yorkshire was restored by the barons, the 
church, and the monks, during two centuries of 
comparative peace, till the failure of Edward 1's 
plan for the conquest of Scotland again exposed 
Yorkshire to invasion. After Edward 1's defeat 
at Bannockburn the Scots acted on the aggressive, 
and again penetrated into Yorkshire. So for- 
midable were they that the Prior of Bolton fied 
into Lancashire in 1316, and the monks took 
refuge in Skipton Castle. Again the Archbisho; 
of York strove to organise the defence of t! 
country, but he was not so successful as Thurs' 
had been. The best soldiers were all absent wit! 
the king, and the army of ten thousand men wh 
the archbishop succeeded in collecting fled aln 
without striking a blow before the Scots, w! 
were posted at Myton on the Swale, not far fi 
Knaresborough. So many monks and clergy \ 
present at this battle that the Scots called it in 
derision ‘‘ The Chapter of Myton.” 

A few years later, in 1322, King Edward 11 hia 
a narrow escape from falling into the hands « 
the Scots. He was sitting at dinner at Rievau!x 
Abbey when a Scottish army suddenly swoo; 
down across the moors. Two monks guided the 
king to York, but his treasures fell into the 
enemy’s hands, and the monastery was stripped 
of all that it contained. 

Nor was it only the invasion of the Scots tlint 
disturbed the peace of Yorkshire. The unbusi 
nesslike qualities of Edward 1 made him an 
incapable king, and threw him into the hands of 
favourites, who awakened the envy and anger of 
the English barons. The baronage opposed the 
Crown, not as before, in behalf of the nation at 
large, but by asserting their own influence against 
the growing power of the courtiers who imme- 
diately surrounded the king. Their leader* was 
the king’s cousin, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
Leicester, and Derby, who had married the heiress 
of the Lacys, and was lord of their lands at Pon- 
tefract. The strength of the castle at Pontrefr: 
which commanded the passes of the Aire, made 
Yorkshire the scene of the baronial conflict 
against Edward 11. Thomas of Lancaster was 
violent, and determined to assert his power. 
Edward 1 vainly strove to save his favourite, 
Gaveston, who took refuge in the castle of Scar- 
borough. The castle was taken, and Gaveston 
was carried away to execution. For a time the 
king was powerless; but Earl Thomas had no 
wish to see him freed from his troubles with the 
Scots. He lent no help to the men of Yorkshire 

in their efforts to resist the Scottish invasions, 
and was suspected of helping the Scots as a 
means of embarrassing the king. At last, in 1322, 
Edward II was ready to take his revenge. Earl 
Thomas advanced northwards from Pontefract, 
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hoping that he might be aided by the Scots. 
At Boroughbridge he found the governors of 
York and Carlisle with their forces ready to 
oppose his progress. He was compelled to sur- 
render, and was taken as a prisoner to his castle 
of Pontefract. There King Edward 1 passed 
sentence upon his relative. He would not for- 
give the man who had so long thwarted him and 
who had wrought the death of Gaveston. Regard- 
less of his rank, Edward 11 condemned him to die 


better protected from the raids of the Scots, and 
Archbishop Zouche sent a contingent to the 
defence of Durham which redeemed the York- 
shiremen from the disgrace of their defeat at 
Myton. Again the country applied itself to the 
arts of peace. The monasteries set the example 
of manufacturing woollen cloths, not, however, of 
the finest sort, nor of much reputation for the 
purposes of export. Edward 11 induced many 
Flemings to settle in England and teach the 
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a traitor’s death, and the great baron was led to a 
mound outside his own castle. His face was 
turned to the north, that he might look towards 
his friends the Scots; then, as he knelt, the exe- 
cutioner cleft off his head by a stroke of a heavy 
sword. After his death men saw in his opposi- 
tion to the kira’s folly something noble that we 
do not find in the brutal character of Thomas. 
The people flocked to his tomb in the priory of 
Pontefract, and miracles were said to be wrought 
by his relics. He was called by many Saint 
Thomas of Lancaster, as though he had been a 
martyr for the liberties of the people. 

In the reign of Edward 1m Yorkshire was 


people better ways of manufacturing cloth. Some 
of these Flemings came to Leeds, but Yorkshire 
was not yet adapted for a great manufacturing 
centre. Its harbour at the mouth of the Humber 
was only struggling into existence. The old 
village of Wyke-on-the-Hull was brought into new 
life by Edward 1, who on his return from Scotland 
in 1299 happened to light upon the hamlet while 
on a hunting expedition. He bought the site 
from the Abbot of Meaux, caused a new town to 
be laid out, and gave privileges to all who settled 
there. He gave it the new name of Kingstown, 
and may claim to be its real founder. The «ye 
of Edward 1 was keen enough to see the advan- 
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tages of its position as the only possible harbour 
for the Yorkshire coast. The flats of Holderness 
made the harbourage of the Humber uncertain. 
The earlier ports have passed away. Hedon, 
with its mighty church that tells of early greatness, 
is now a little hamlet two miles from the sea, and 
its ancient harbour is a shallow creek. Raven- 
spurg, where Henry of Lancaster landed when he 
came to claim his heritage, no longer exists. 
Spurn Head offers some resistance to the waves, 
which avenge themselves by capricious encroach- 
ments on the low-lying land within the estuary. 
Kingston-upon-Hull alone held its place, and 
grew in importance as its rivals declined. 

Yorkshire was deeply involved in the struggles 
between the baronial parties which mark the 
history of the fifteenth century in England. The 
balance of the strength of the baronage lay in the 
north. The northern barons were foremost in 
expressing their discontent with the weak govern- 
ment which the pressure of untoward circumstances 
alone made possible to Henryiv. The Percys rose 
in revolt and were with difficulty put down in 1403. 
But the discontent of the northern barons still 
continued, and in 1405 Archbishop Scrope of York 
joined with the Earl of Northumberland and Lord 
Mowbray in demanding a free parliament for the 
redress of grievances. Eight thousand men as- 
sembled in arms at Skipton, near York, but on 
the arrival of the Earl of Westmoreland with a 
message from the king, they. disbanded and 
agreed to leave their matters to the king’s deci- 
sion. Archbishop Scrope and Mowbray were 
taken prisoners to Pontefract. Thence they were 
led to the archbishop’s palace of Bishopsthorpe 
and were condemned to death. It was an un- 
heard of thing to put an archbishop to death, and 
the Chief Justice refused to pass sentence upon 
him. A more obedient judge was found, and 
Archbishop Scrope was executed in a meadow 
outside his house. The men of Yorkshire were 
filled with indignation at the murder, for so they 
called it, of a man who was beloved by all. He 
was reverenced as a saint, and crowds hastened 
to make their offerings at his tomb in York 
Cathedral. 

When war broke out between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, the northern barons were 
mostly ranged on the Lancastrian side and sup- 
ported Queen Margaret in her gallant efforts to 
uphold the rights of her young son. She would not 
agree to the compromise by which the Duke of 
York should succeed on Henry vi’s death, and 
gathered troopsin Yorkshire. The Duke of York 
advanced against her to Wakefield, where, on the 
meadow between his Castle of Sendal and the 
town, he was hemmed in and slain, together with 
the greater part of his army, December 3oth, 
1460. But his son Edward was undeterred by 
his father’s fate, and renewed the war with vigour. 
Margaret was repulsed in an attempt to march on 
London, and retired into Yorkshire. - Thither 
Edward followed and made his headquarters at 
the royal castle of Pontefrart. Both sides were 
eager for battle, and there was a skirmish at 
Ferrybridge for the passage of the Aire. On 
March 29, 1461, the two armies met between the 





villages of Towton and Saxton. The fight began 
in a heavy fall of snow, which drove in the faces 
of the Lancastrians and prevented them from cal- 
culating the distance for their arrows. The battle 
raged for ten hours, and was a desperate hand-to- 
hand encounter, in which no quarter was given. 
When at last victory declared for the Yorkists, the 
number of slain exceeded 30,000. Half the 
Lancastrians were killed, and Edward tv found 
the crown upon his head at the cost of terrible 
bloodshed. 

The Battle of Towton marks the beginning of 
a period which exercised great influence on the 
fortunes of Yorkshire, the period of the decline 
of the baronage. Nowhere in England were the 
barons more numerous or more powerful than in 
Yorkshire. The ruins of their mighty castles 
are still dotted over the land, and tell of atime 
when the lords in their fortified houses kept great 
retinues of servants, and were attended by.many 
officials who regulated the administration of their 
lands. They did justice within their territory, 
levied soldiers, and kept in their pay bands of 
trained soldiers. Their houses were schools for 
the sons of neighbouring knights and squires; 
their service was a source of profit to farmers 
in the country and tradesmen in the towns. They 
were popular through their wealth and munifi- 
cence, and men were glad to be dependent on 
them. It was thus that Richard Neville rose to 
his position as the kingmaker, and when he died 
his possessions in Yorkshire, chief of which was 
the Castle of Middleham, was given by Edward Iv 
to his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
Richard lived at Middleham and showed great 
energy in organising the defence of the north 
against the Scots. His popularity in the north 
helped him in his schemes to raise himself to the 
throne, and the treacherous conduct of Richard 111 
did not shake the allegiance of the Yorkshiremen. 
Even after his fall it was said that “ his memory 
was so strong in the north that it lay like lees in 
the bottom of men’s hearts, and if the vessel was 
but stirred it would rise.” 

Thus it was that Henry vir was not popular in 
Yorkshire, which supported the pretender, Lam- 
bert Simnel, and was ever ready to rise against 
the king. In 1489 the Yorkshiremen refused to 
pay the land-tax, and when the Earl of Northum- 
berland addressed them in the king’s name, and 
ordered their obedience, they rose in arms, seized 
the great earl in his manor house at Topcliffe, 
and beheaded him. The insurrection was soon 
put down, and its leaders were executed; but it 
shows the existence in the north of the old spirit 
of independence, which it took long to quell. 
The men ef the north did not follow the lead of 
the men o: he south; even their great nobles 
could not lead them as they were wont to do. 
They resented change, and were loyal to old 
names and expiring causes. 

The Wars of the Roses had seen the destruc- 
tion of the power of the great baronial houses, 
and Henry vir was resolved that they should not 
regain their former place. He favoured the 
growth of the middle-class and fostered commerce. 
He invited foreign workmen to England, and new 
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settlements of Flemings at Halifax and Wakefield 
gave a fresh impulse to the manufacture of cloth. 
Halifax had only thirty houses in 1443, but rapidly 
began to spread, while Wakefield became a market 
town for the sale of coarse drapery. Besides his 
care of the middle class, Henry vii was also per- 
sistent in his endeavours to reduce the power of 
the nobles, and make them obedient to the laws. 
They were not allowed to keep a body of retainers, 
ready at all times to espouse their quarrels, and 
numerous enough to prevent any hope of redress 
against their caprice by legal means. Even after 
all that Henry vir could do, the position of a great 





day something like three hundred must have been 
fed at the castle. At six o’clock all attended ser- 
vice in the chapel, after which they breakfasted 
off beef and ale. At ten o’clock came dinner, at 
four supper, and at nine o’clock all retired to rest. 
The household of a great noble gave a training 
in business habits, in which our forefathers were 
as proficient as men of the present day. In fact, 
their ordinary occupations were so few that they 
gave great attention to the regulation of the minor 
matters of daily life. 

The Earl of Northumberland, however, was one 
amongst a few in the greatness of his establish- 
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noblc remained almost equal to that of the king. 
We have an account, written in 1511, of the 
household of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, in his Yorkshire castles of: Wressel and 
Leckonfield. The number of attendants who 
lived permanently in the house was 166, besides 
those who were employed outside. Amongst 
them were officials of every sort, including eleven 
chaplains, and a complete choir to sing the ser- 
vice daily. The daily occupations os 2ach were 
minutely regulated, and the system of accounts 
was carefully prescribed. ‘The various articles of 
provision for this vast household were estimated 
for the year to amount to 2,116 quarters of wheat, 
124 bullocks, 677 sheep, 10 tons of Gascon wine, 
and so on in proportion. The meat was gene- 
rally eaten salted, and needed 160 gallons of mus- 
tard to make it palatable. Of course the number 
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of the household does not include guests. 
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ment and in his magnificence. Even he had few 
comforts, as we should reckon; and when he 
moved from one of his castles to another, all his 
furniture was carried with him. The rough walls 
were hung with tapestry, which was suspended 
from hooks. Food, though plentiful, was coarse, 
and furniture was plain. There was little privacy 
in the grim fortresses which the great inhabited. 
Two or three rooms were set apart for the use of 
the family and their guests; the rest were small 
chambers for holding stores and providing sleep- 
ing room for the host of attendants. 

Meanwhile the towns were growing in propor- 
tion as the nobles declined. Their organisation 
became more complete, and covered all things 
relating to their various industries. Each trade 
was regulated by its guild, a corporation originally 
instituted for religious purposes, but rapidly 
gaining importance as it gained wealth. Every 
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guild regulated matters concerning its trade, ad- 
mitted apprentices, and prescribed the conditions 
of their service. Round the guilds the social life 
of the medieval towns chiefly centred. Thus 
York had its guild ofthe Lord’s Prayer, which was 
instituted to keep up a yearly play ‘“‘setting forth 
the goodness of the Lord’s Prayer, in which all 
manner of vices and sins were held up to scorn, 
and the virtues were held up to praise.” At 
Beverley was a guild of St. Helen, which repre- 
sented the discovery of the cross. There, too, in 
the church of St. Mary, are traces of the pious 
work of the different classes of the community, 
each of whom contributed a pillar to the building 
of the church. One bears the inscription, ‘‘ Thys 
pyllor made the meynestrells,” and round its 
capital are the figures of a harper, a drummer, a 
piper, and a violin-player. Two other pillars 
bear a record that they were the gift of the ** good 
wives ” of Beverley. Civic feeling, and civic energy 
found in Yorkshire a rapid development. 

The decline of the power of the nobles under 
the Tudor kings greatly affected one of the two 
great powers round which English civilisation had 
hitherto centred. The other was suddenly swept 
away by the progress of the Reformation move- 
ment. The dissolution of the monasteries was a 
great social change everywhere; in Yorkshire it 
was almost a revolution. No part of England 
was so thickly covered with large and important 
foundations, which discharged manifold duties. 
The children of the peasants were educated in 
monastery schools. The alms of the monasteries 
provided for the poor and aged. Impoverished 
gentlemen wandered from one monastery to an- 
other, and lived on monastic hospitality. The 
monasteries were the inns to which travellers 
resorted, and were the chief employers of labour, 
being more constant and permanent than the 
barons. This great system fell all at once, 
amongst general bewilderment. The monas- 
tery lands passed into the hands of new land- 
lords, men who wished to make the utmost 
profit. Much that had made life tolerable for 
the poor was swept away. The popular discon- 
tent gathered in strength till it broke out into 
rebellion in 1536. The rebels were happy in 
finding an able leader in Robert Aske, a lawyer, 
whom they forced to stand at their head. They 
captured York, Pontefract, and Kingston-upon- 
Hull; then they laid siege to Skipton Castle. 
Most of the great families of the north joined 
them in their purpose to march on London ina 
pilgrimage, and demand from the king that he 
should put away his low-born counsellors and call 
back the old nobles; that he should make restitu- 
tion to the Church for the wrongs done to it, and 
restore the-commons to what they used to be. 
The insurgents marched under the banner of St. 
Cuthbert, and called their expedition the “ Pil- 
grimage of Grace.” At Doncaster they met the 
royal forces under the Duke of Norfolk, and so 
sure were they of their good intentions, and of 
their numerical superiority, that instead of fighting 
they listened to proposals for peace. Envoys were 
sent to lay the grievances of the insurgents before 
the king, who used the delay to detach many from 





their opposition. Meanwhile the monks were 
restored to their monasteries and the rebel army 
began to disband, thinking that it had gained its 
point. Aske was summoned to London for a con- 
ference with the king, who, however, granted 
nothing more than a general pardon to all who 
had been concerned in the rebellion. On his 
return the popular disappointment found expres- 
sion in a renewed rising, but the royal forces had 
now been gathered together, and the Duke of 
Norfolk was enabled to put down the rebels. 
Aske, who had been guiltyof nothing more than 
trusting in the king’s word, was executed at York. 
When the rebellion had been put down, and 
many of the rebels punished, Henry vir took 
steps to keep in order the discontented spirit of 
the northern counties. For this purpose he estab- 
lished a Council of the North, a branch of the 
King’s Privy Council, which sat at York, and 
exercised jurisdiction over the five northern coun- 
ties. ‘This extraordinary council was one of the 
chief means by which the authority of the Tudor 
rulers was established. Strengthened by the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, Henry vi11 proceeded 
with the dissolution of the monasteries. His visi- 
tors scoured the country, and the terrified monks 
were driven to surrender their possessions into the 
king’s hands. By the end of 1540 the great 
monasteries of Yorkshire were untenanted, and 
many of them layin ruins. The causes of the 
discontent created by the dissolution of the 
smaller monasteries were now ten times more 
powerful; but the peasants were reduced to 
silence, and the wealthy men of the middle class 
were glad to get a share of the monastery lands. 
The reign of Elizabeth saw the overthrow of 
the great northern families, the Nevilles and the 
Percys. The “ Rising of the North” in favour of 
Mary Quéen of Scots, in 1569, was the last attempt 
made by the old baronial families to assert their 
political power. The Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland showed themselves incapable 
leaders. They meant to have rescued Mary from 
her prison at Tutbury, and when she was removed 
out of their reach they marched back from Tad- 
caster northwards, and were easily overthrown. 
Knights and men of smaller name who had been 
trained in affairs were able to thwart the projects 
of the great nobles, and the Nevilles and Percys 
were overmatched by Sir George Bowes, of Streat- 
ham. The day of the great nobles was past, and 
the time had come in which power really rested 
with the capable and diligent man who applied 
himself solely to affairs. The official class had 
supplanted the nobles, and the official class 
attracted to itself men of capacity and ambition 
from every rank of life. The political training of 
the reign of Elizabeth raised up the men who, in 
the next generation, resisted the power of the 
Crown and brought clearly forward the power of 
the middle class. If Yorkshire tells the story of 
baronial and monastic civilisation in its remains, 
its present aspect no less clearly tells the tale of 
the energy and enterprise which the middle class 
developed, and which changed the face of the 
land as completely as it had been changed by the 
hands of the monks and the castles of barons. 
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CHAPTER I. 


RANMULLIN RECTORY stood four-square 
to all the winds that blew. The drawing- 
room looked south, and the dining-room 

looked south—and pretended to look west too, 
having a blind window which would have driven 
Mr. Ruskin into despair. The aforesaid imposture 
paired with the window of Mr. Donovan’s study 
on the other side of the hall-door. None of the 
sitting-rooms looked north; the kitchen did, but 
las it was always pretty warm there the aspect did 
‘not so much matter. In front was the lawn, and 
beyond that a little shrubbery bounded by a low 
wall. The gravelled walk to the right of the lawn 
led to a little wooden gate which opened into the 
churchyard, the church being only about two 
minutes’ walk from the Rectory. 

Across the road lay the garden where Bob Kelly 
did what by courtesy we will call his work, for he 
always appeared very busy indeed when Mr. Dono- 
van came into the garden. Bob might have been 
descended from Penelope, judging from his most 
decided talent for hindering any perceptible pro- 
gress in his work. He had also discovered the 
art of preventing that luxuriance of fruitage which 
might possibly have been troublesome to the trees 
or their owner; and furthermore, Bob was often 
very “dhry,” and would sometimes slip away to 
the village to slake his ‘“‘dhrooth” with poetical 
‘mountain dew.” And Bob had no faculty for 
amusing folk; he could not make the worse 
appear the better reason ; he was neither witty in 
himself nor the cause that wit was in other men. 
So on the whole Mr. and Mrs. Donovan had come 
to think that the garden might possibly do better 
without Bob. However, Mr. and Mrs. Donovan 
were a very soft-hearted old couple, and besides, 
as Bob had been in their employment for twenty 
years, and had kindly allowed them during that 
period to contribute to his support and that of his 
large little family, he had much too strong aclaim 
on their gratitude to get his dismissal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donovan, otherwise ‘‘ Master’ 
and “ Mistress,” were the rector and rectoress of 
Kranmullin, county of ——, Ireland. The old 
pair had just seen their golden wedding-day, 
which had found them nearer and dearer to each 
other by all the joyful and sorrowful sympathies 
and memories of fifty years than they had been on 
the happy marriage morning when their feet had 
entered on the self-same path for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer. 

Mr. Donovan had not proved the truth of the 
proverb that a prophet has no honour in his own 
country. Everybody honoured him and knew 
something about the good he had done and was 
still doing, though now his working days were 
nearly over. Had he not worked for years and 
years with brain and voice and pen, trying to teach 
his poorer countrymen how to make the most of 
land and stock, besides showing them how to lead 
a good life? Had he not, in his younger days, 
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founded an agricultural school ? and now, in his 
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old ones, had not the great publisher, Mr. White- 
grove, asked him to give the results of his long 
experience in a paper for his magazine ? 

And what of Mrs. Donovan? She had been a 
beautiful young woman, and was now a more beau- 
tiful old woman, for that fair life of hers that had 
been set to her husband’s and had helped him 
more than any one knew. She did not know it 
herself ; she thought she owed everything to “the 
Master.” She had a scrap-book filled with news- 
paper cuttings about Master and his doings, which 
she produced with sweet innocent pride when 
very intimate friends came, that they might see 
the latest paragraph. Theirs had always been a 
happy home, and thence many had gone forth 
gladdened and bettered. Out of the large family 
that had grown up in that home not one remained. 
Some were married, some were dead; the first- 
born son had died several years ago, leaving his 
wife and two little daughters aged nine and two; 
and when, a very short time after, young Mrs. 
Donovan followed her husband, the children had 
come to live at Kranmullin and had never after- 
wards left it. They were grown up now; Elly, 
the youngest, was nearly nineteen. 

Jenny and Elly were different in appearance 
and character and ways. Elly was small and 
plump, with very blue eyes and curly brown hair, 
rosy cheeks, and quick, light step; Jenny was tall, 
and thin rather than slight, with fair smooth hair 
and large grey eyes; her step was light and quick 
enough, but there was a kind of soft gliding mo- 
tion about her which little folk like Elly seldom or 
never have. Elly was buoyant and impulsive, and 
full of playful affectionateness ; Jenny was calmer 
and more tender. 

The life at Kranmullin was a quiet one. After 
breakfast came post-time, the most exciting period 
of the day. This over, Grandmamma gave her 
housekeeping orders, and then she read the les- 
sons for the day aloud to Jenny and Elly, and, 
after the lessons, a few pages of some “ serious ” 
book. Whiston’s Josephus was the standing 
dish for a great many months; I fear the audience 
got very tired of it. Occasionally Elly tried the 
plan of moving the perforated cardboard marker 
about three pages forward, but Mrs. Donovan 
was sure to detect the change; and so much time 
went in finding the right place, and so many 
paragraphs which had been read were gone over 
to make sure of missing none, that Elly at last 
gave up the plan as one quite hopeless. On 
saints’ days and holy days, a chapter from 
Nelson’s ‘‘ Fasts and Festivals” superseded the 
other literature. On the whole Elly liked the 
saints’ days and holy days best. 

When the reading was over Mr. Donovan 
would come in and bring an offering of a little 
“‘posy” to his wife. Even in winter there was 
always “‘a little something,” if only a small bit of 
greenery. ‘‘ My old lover brought me this,” she 
would say, as she pointed to the flower in her 
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bosom; and the commonest flower brought by the 
old lover was dearer to her than the fairer one 
that came from any other. Then Mr. Donovan 
would read the paper aloud to her, and Elly and 
Jenny would go and study together. 

There was one subject on which Elly differed 
from her family, and, strange to say, it was a 
purely political subject. She had read many of 
the pathetic ballads of earlier days, in which Irish 
genius had given voice to the aspirations and 
dreams of a troubled time, or recalled the in- 
cidents of a dark and disastrous history; and 
these had so worked upon her imagination and 
heart, that one day she announced herself a 
“Young Irelander.” She had in reality no know- 
ledge of the political issues to which these 
pointed ; and, grave as they were, we are con- 
cerned with them here only as they affected the 
current of her otherwise quiet life. 

Mrs. Donovan only smiled at Elly’s announce- 
ment. Grandpapa put his hand into his pocket and 
handed her half-a-crown, begging her to buy a 
bunch of green ribbons to tie up her bonny brown 
hair, if she would condescend to use base Saxon 
coin for the purpose. Elly pocketed the half- 
crown, though it did bear the image and super- 
scription of the English tyrant, and, the evening 
of the first day she had an opportunity of sending 
to the nearest market-town, appeared in a white 
dress with green ribbons. Mr. Donovan held 
her at arm’s length and contemplated her criti- 
cally; then said, in a grave tone, 

*€ Green and white 


Is the Croppy’s delight.” 


After this Mr. Donovan would sometimes call 
Elly ‘* Little Croppy,” for Grandpapa was not a 
bit too old to love teasing. 

But Elly did not confine her patriotism to the 
wearing of green ribbons, but made up her 
little mind to display her sympathies more 
thoroughly than by the donning of this colour. 
So one morning she began to hold forth to Cook 
somewhat after this fashion. 

“Cook, don’t you hate the English ?” 

Cook looked up from her bread-making. 

“‘Hate the English, Miss Elly? An’ why 
would I hate ’em, my dear ?” 

“* Now don’t talk nonsense,” said Elly. ‘‘ You 
know you hate them every one, and there’s good 
reason you should.” 

‘Now is there, miss ?” said Cook, in an inno- 
cent manner. 

“Yes, there is. Haven't they enslaved Ireland 
and trampled on her rights and liberties, and put 
in their stupid old papers ‘ No Irish need apply’ ? 
And aren’t_they always laughing at us? I hate 
them, and if I were a man I'd wear a green 
uniform and fight to the death for my country.” 

‘“‘Musha now, Miss Elly,” said Cook, ‘‘it’s 
mighty quare ye are. Ye’re hoombooggin’, so ye 
are.” 

“Not a bit of it, Cookie. 
ye’re a Fenian.” 

“An’ who says so?” said Cook, a little 
sharply. 

“T know it,” said Elly. 


1 know well enough 


* You’re—” 








‘“* Whethen, Miss Elly, ye know more about me 
nor I know my own self, that’s where it is.” 

“‘IT know you're a Fenian,” said Elly, “ and 
I’m another; and I’m going to help to move 
heaven and earth ‘till Ireland, long a province, 
be A NATION once again.’” 

Cook smiled. 

“* Musha now, honey, I don’t care a bit whether 
Ireland is a province or a nation, so long as I 
have my bit an’ my sup, an’ so long as I makes 
a comfortibble bit an’ sup for the owld Masther 
an’ Misthress, God bless ’em.” 

Elly looked at Cook with the air of a little 
tragedy queen. 

“IT don’t know what to think of you, Cook. 
Either you have not the spirit of a patriot, or you 
think I'll betray you. For shame, Cook, how 
can you think so of me?” 

Elly’s face was hot and crimsoned, and the 
tears had sprung to her eyes. Cook was much 
concerned, though indeed she hardly understood 
the situation. She seized Elly’s hands and wrung 
them hard, and said, ‘‘God bless ye, Miss Elly, 
whatever ye do !” 

** Say ‘God bless Ireland, and make her free,’ 
said Elly. 

—“Elly!” 

Elly and Cook started, and dropped each other’s 
hands, as Jenny came in. 

‘“‘Elly, dear, can you come now to reading? 
Grandmamma is quite ready.” 

Elly wiped her hands, floury from Cook’s touch, 
and followed Jenny, saying, 

“I wish Josephus had never written a line; 
I’m sick of Herod and Mariamne, and all that 
stuff. I don’t know why Granny reads it, I’m 
sure.” 

So they went into the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Donovan was sitting in her arm-chair near 
the window, with her little table by her side, on 
which little table were lying the Bible and Jo- 
sephus, and “the traveller,” as they called the 
little basket which went with Mrs. Donovan to 
her bedroom at night, and came with her into 
the sitting-room in the morning. 

It is a pleasant room, this drawing-room, wide 
and high, with its two large windows looking out 
on the garden and the great beech-tree and the 
lawn edged with young firs. Between the win- 
dows stands the old square piano, sweet-toned 
and small of compass, and tuned considerably 
below concert pitch. The sofa is on the other 
side of the room, and there are two or three 
tables, mostly spindly and shaky; there are chairs 
of divers shapes and sizes—alas! no Chippendales 
are they, nor indeed is there anything esthetic or 
artistic in the furniture. Woe is me! the anti- 
macassars are all large and white; two or three 
of them—for they are many—look like cradle- 
quilts, and the careful Granny has tacked lit- 
tle pieces of knitting on the arms of the two 
big arm-chairs, in one of which she always sits. 
Some good prints are on the walls, and there 
are plenty of flowers, and all looks refined and 
comfortable, none the less so for the presence of 
the two girls and their beautiful grandmother. 

This day the reading went on as usual, inter- 
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rupted only by an argument between Mrs. Dono- 
van and Jenny as to whether the correct pro- 
nunciation were Saléme or Sdildme. When read- 
ing was over, Mr. Donovan came in with his 
usual ‘‘ posy” for his wife, and the grandchildren 
went to their own pursuits. When Elly was put- 
ting away the books after the studies were over, 
Jenny said, 

“Ell, do you mind telling me what you were 
saying to Cook this morning ?” 

Elly reddened a little. ‘Why, Jen? What 
does it matter?” 

“It is very great matter, my darling ; you don’t 
know what mischief your foolish talking might 
do.” 

“It zsn’¢ foolish talking,” said Elly, hotly; ‘‘it’s 
right and true. I said that Ireland ought to be 
free, and will be free, and shall be free, and I'll 
stick to it.” 

“Ts not Ireland free ?” 

“No!” said Elly, emphatically. 

“What would you have ?” asked Jenny. 

“T’d have her a kingdom to herself.” 

“Under whom ?” 

“Under the true Irish King,” said Elly, and 
broke into— 


‘* He must have come from a conquering race, — 
The heir of their valour, their glory, their grace ; 
His frame must be stately, his step must be fleet, 
His hand must be trained to each warrior feat, 
His face, as the harvest-moon, steadfast and clear, 
A head to enlighten, a spirit to cheer ; 
While the foremost to rush where the battle-brands ring, 
And the last to retreat, is A TRUE IRISH KING!” 


Elly paused a moment, and Jenny said, 

** But who is ‘the true Irish King’ ?” 

Elly hesitated. ‘I don’t exactly know; perhaps 
one of the O’Briens.” 

‘Oh, he would be crowned in a cabbage garden 
instead of on ‘the Rath of the Kings.’ Don't 
you know that Smith O’Brien made a cabbage 
garden very famous?” 

Jenny’s face was full of laughter. 

‘It’s a shame to insult over fallen greatness ; 
it’s cruel! it’s mean!” said Elly. ‘‘Of course, 
Jane, I know that ‘success makes the hero’ in the 
eyes of the world.” 

After delivering herself of this, Elly vigorously 
dusted the bookshelves; then she turned to Jenny, 
saying, ‘“‘ You may make as much fun of me as 
you like; I hope I am able to face ridicule.” 

Jenny put her arm round Elly, and said, “I 
don’t want to hurt you, dear; but I can’t help 
feeling how much mischief you might do.” 

“Of course!” said Elly. ‘‘ Hofer was very mis- 
chievous, and Joan of Arc was an idiot, and the 
Maccabees were wicked rebels; and Gideon and 
Jephthah and Samson, and all who dare to love 
their country, deserve to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, do they not ?” 

Jenny was fairly startled, for it seemed that all 
this was to Elly a deep and serious reality. _Ire- 
land was, in her eyes, a downtrodden, oppressed 
land ; all the spirit of Moore’s lyrics and Davis's 
pathetic lays and fiery battle-songs had, it would 








appear, entered into Elly and rooted itself in her 
being. What did it mean? Was there anything 
more than foolish, vainglorious sentiment in all 
these songs? Was there any grain of genuine 
patriotism ? Was there anything now that could 
justify them ? 

She did not put these questions very clearly to 
herself, for her thoughts on the subject were too 
confused. The gentry all round her had been 
frightened enough two or three years ago; and 
then soldiers had been quartered near, and sol- 
diers being quartered near had involved the pre- 
sence of officers, and the presence of officers had 
brought on many balls and parties, at which Jenny 
and Elly had much enjoyed themselves. This 
was all Jenny felt about Fenianism. She must 
think about it now. 

Before she could frame any kind of reply to 
Elly, Mr. Donovan came in, and asked his 
youngest grandchild to have a little turn with him 
before dinner, which put an end to the discussion 
for the time. 

When Jenny next tried to resume the talk, Elly 
said, ‘‘1.don’t wish to speak on this subject at 
present.” 

“‘I haven’t been ten year in this house wid 
Miss Elly,” said Cook, moralising in her turn on 
these events, “ widout knowin’ that she takes 
notions into her head, an’ spakes ’em out, and 
does ’em out, all iv a suddent; and thin, whin 
she gets to think over ’em, or Miss Jenny or the 
Misthress talks to her about ’em, she'll say, ‘Oh, 
I was very wrong,’ an’ she'll goff right on the 
other tack. Not but she’s the swatest young lady 
in the worruld, but she won’t take time to make 
up her mind.” 

And so no group of patriots heard any of Elly’s 
dangerous words. But it was quite impossible to 
keep up a long reserve with Jenny. She treated 
her sister indeed to a private recitation of 
Fontenoy, and frightened her by the savage way 
in which she shrieked out 


** Revenge! remember Limerick! dash down the 
Sassanagh !” 


and her furious rendering of 


‘* Like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hunger’s pang, 
Right up against the English line the Irish exiles sprang.” 


It struck Jenny as the expression of a wild 
bloodthirstiness; a something infinitely less 
noble than the desire for the true Irish King, full 
of valour, and honour, and beauty. For Jenny 
saw the something now that had fascinated Elly ; 
the noble dream dreamed by some of her country- 
men in the old troubled times. None the less did 
Jenny feel sure that the dream was but a dream, 
and that things must be accepted in their reality, 
and duty be bravely done while law and order 
were kept. 


CHAPTER II. 


ENNY did not talk about the matter then; 
J but the next Sunday afternoon, when she 
and “the child,” as Elly was even still 
sometimes called, were sitting together, on a 
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rustic seat under a great beech-tree, while the 
shadows danced on the walk at their feet, and the 
sunbeams flickered among the boughs and rested 
in a streak on one of the great roots that had 
flung themselves over the path, Jenny talked a 
little talk. She blamed herself, she said, for 
knowing so little of the matter; for having re- 
mained in simple, unsympathetic ignorance. She 
had thought a good deal about it since she had 
laughed at Elly. She was sorry she had laughed 
(here Elly’s head went down on Jenny’s shoulder). 
She thought that people had a right to their 
opinions, and she could imagine that to some 
people it might seem the right thing that Ireland 
should be no longer united to England (here 
Elly gave her a little hug). But it was to be re- 
membered that many, very many of the people 
called “Irish” were descended from English 
settlers, were English as far as blood went, and 
it seemed unnatural for these to wish for a separate 
government. Grandpapa, who was of course 
much wiser than Jenny, thought that the union 
between England and Ireland, though imperfect 
in some respects, was in reality much closer than 
many people at all imagined, and that separation 
would be death to Ireland and a sore wound to 
England. Elly was not bound to think as Grand- 
papa and Grandmamma, of course not, but any 
one who wished to take action was bound to give 
very careful consideration before taking it, and 
to count the cost of it very fully. Elly might 
be in the right; would it not be well to be sure 
that she was? Would it not be well, till she 
knew more of history, to refrain from trying to 
promulgate rash opinions among uneducated 
people? 

Jenny was very gentle and humble about it all. 
Elly felt that she had merely “taken up” the 
matter without any weighing or thinking, that the 
romance of it had fascinated her, and that she 
knew little, if anything, of the subject. So Elly 
resolved that she would not talk about Irish 
nationality with Cook, or any one who did not 
know the other side, fora year. ‘A year and a 
day it shall be, as the old fairy stories have it,” 
said Elly. 

‘Very well,” said Jenny ; ‘‘ I think you will not 
be sorry if what you now think—” 

“T’m not sure that I do really /Aznk it,” inter- 
rupted Elly. 

“Well, if what you perhaps think,” Jenny 
went on, ‘‘ be really the best thing and rightest, 
you will have had time to see it more fully as the 
right thing; and if it is wrong, you will have had 
time to see that it is so.” 

Elly told Cook of her resolution, and Cook said 
she had been quite right to make it, and then 
Elly took her ballads and made them into a 
packet, which she tied up and sealed, and labelled, 
**Not to be opened for a year and a day, dating 
from the 19th June, 1869.” 

“You see, Jenny, I mustn’t read poetry ; I must 
confine myself to facts.” 

*“‘ And thoughts about facts,” said Jenny. 

Before the year and the day had flown 
something had happened which altered Elly’s 
life, and made the current of her thoughts 








more strong in the direction they had already 
taken ; for Elly had come to think that Ireland 
must lean on the great, strong sister-land who in 
the olden days had wronged her—wronged her 
very bitterly it might be, but who was now work- 
ing to repair that wrong with all the strength of 


one to whom justice is dear. And the something 
which I have said had happened was that little 
Elly had promised to intermarry with the Sas- 
sanagh instead of dashingthem down. The name 
of the favoured Saxon was Thomas Maxwell, 
more commonly called Tom, and he was an officer 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary, of the rank fami- 
liarly known as that of a “sub,” stationed at 
Fillalusk, some eight miles from Kranmullin. 
There were police barracks at Kranmullin village, 
whither the officer from Fillalusk came every Wed- 
nesday to “‘ transact business.” 

Tom Maxwell was the youngest of five brothers, 
and as his father was not more than moderately 
well off, and had daughters to provide for, he did 
not feel bound to give each of his sons a profes- 
sion, even if each of them had felt inclined to 
enter one. Just as the question was cropping up, 
what Tom had better do with himself, a letter came 
to his father from an old friend in Dublin, offering 
to procure Tom a nomination toa cadetship in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. Tom turned up his 
nose, not understanding the difference between the 
officers of the English police force and those of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary; but this was soon 
explained to him, and, after the matter had been 
duly debated, he accepted the offer and went 


over to Dublin for his examination. He was 
successful, though the competition was keen 


enough, and was sent to the depét for three 
months’ drill, and then received his commission 
as sub-inspector, and was ordered to Cranetown, 
county of 

Tom stayed four years at Cranetown, and was 
then removed to another county, with rise in rank 
and rise in pay. As soon as his mother heard 
that he was going to Fillalusk she wrote him 
word that an old friend of her mother’s, a Mrs 
Donovan, was living in the county in which Filla- 
lusk was situated, and begged of him to try to 
see her. At the same time Mrs. Maxwell wrote 
to Mrs. Donovan. So one day came a letter to 
Kranmullin bearing the postmark of Clifton. It 
had taken two days to reach Kranmullin. 

It was one of the small crooks in Elly Dono- 
van’s lot that breakfast was seldom over in time 
for her to go and take the letters from their 
bearer. Andy Simmons was postboy in ordinary, 
as well as postilion when Mrs. Donovan took a 
drive ina certain little vehicle, drawn by a don- 
key, and familiarly known as the shanderadan. 
Andy was also sent, arrayed in a livery coat much 
too big for him, which had belonged to a less 
juvenile flunkey, with Elly and Jenny whenever 
Elly drove the eighteen-year-old mare with the 
jaunting-car. ‘Just, you know, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Donovan, “to have the appearance of a 
male.” The appearance of a male was young 
and frolicsome, and not given to needless hurry 
from post-office to rectory ; and he had once been 
discovered playing marbles with two or three 
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kindred spirits, while the precious post-bag was 
tucked cushion-wise under him, and its contents 
were strewn about the road. There had been a 
terrible scene when Andy was hauled up to jus- 
tice ; dismissal from the service of the Master and 
Mistress was threatened in the Master’s most 
magisterial tones, and was apparently averted 
only by the promise of Andy’s weeping mother to 
‘“‘bate the young villian till he couldn’t stan’,” a 
promise which I may inform any tender-hearted 
reader of mine was honoured, as the Master had 
reason to believe it would be, in the breach, not 
in the observance. Since that time Master Andy 
had not usually been more than twenty minutes 
or so later than he need have been; and the 
brown bag, of which Mrs. Donovan carefully 
kept the key (the lock was broken, but that did 
not in the least matter), reached its destination in 
comparative safety. 
But Elly’s patience was often sorely exercised. 
As soon after breakfast as ever she could she 
would run down the avenue to watch for Andy; 
but, alas! she was often prevented by Mr. Dono- 
van, who also liked to meet the post, and who, 
having no tea, sugar, etc., to put away, or any- 
thing to “‘ see after,” generally got the start of his 
grandchild. Elly did not at all like this, for Grand- 
papa, having taken the post from Andy, always 
kept her waiting while he fumbled in all his 
pockets before the right one; and, when he did 
get to the right one, pulled out the letters one by 
one, looked at the addresses, made believe not to 
be able to decipher them, turned the letters this 
way and that way, and often pretended there was 
not one for Elly when there was, and sometimes— 
which showed a still greater moral obliquity— 
pretended that there was one when there was not. 
This particular morning Elly met Andy just at the 
gate, and took the letters from him in peace and 
comfort, Mr. Donovan being engaged with some- 
thing or other which kept him quiet, as Elly ex- 
pressed it. There was no letter for Elly this 
morning, but one for Mrs. Donovan in an un- 
familiar handwriting, a letter which she turned 
over and examined, wondering whom it could be 
from, until Elly exclaimed, ‘‘Do open it, Gran, 
there’s a dear.” 
These were the contents thereof : 


My dear Mrs. Donovan, 


Though it is so many years since I saw you, I have not 
forgotten my mother’s dear old friend, to whom I owe many 
happy childhood hours. You would hardly recognise little 
Mary Churchill in the mother of five boys and three girls. A 
good-sized family, is it not? They are very good boys and 
girls, and a great comfort to us, their father and me. Fancy 
how many years since I saw you! Not since a week before 
my marriage, and now my youngest child is twenty-three. This 
youngest, our boy Tom, has been in your constabulary force 
for some time, and has just got promotion, and is going to a 
place called Fillalusk, which is in your county. I do not 
know the distance between you and Fillalusk—and your 
miles are longer than ours !—but Tom will be at Kranmullin 
every week, and will be very glad to call on you if he may. 
You shall tell me whether you think any of my dear mother’s 
charm of face and manner has descended to the third genera- 
tion. There are many things to tell you about, but Tom 
will talk of us all to you. I shall be so glad for my boy to 
have again the advantage of cultured society, apart even from 
the pleasure which the hope of his knowing you gives me, as 








he has been living in a very out-of-the-way place. I believe 
you have some grandchildren living with you. I hope they 
are quite well ; happy they are sure to be in any home that 
you make, I am looking forward to hearing much about you. 
Perhaps I shall come and pay you a visit some day. Who 


knows ? 
With very kind regards to Mr. Donovan, whose sermons I 


wish I had profited by as much as I ought to have done, 
I am, affectionately yours, 
Mary MAXWELL. 
Lancaster Terrace, Clifton, Bristol, 
August 4th, 1869. 


This letter furnished matter for a good deal of 
talk. It was cordially answered, and the time 
drew near for Tom Maxwell to make his appear- 
ance. Elly teased Mrs. Donovan by quoting bits 
of Mrs. Maxwell’s letter in the most provoking 
way. She would talk of the unseen Tom as the 
youth with his granny’s charm of face and manner, 
and hoped that the sermons which his mother had 
not profited by had mysteriously transmitted their 
good to him. ‘‘ My love,” said Mrs. Donovan, 
“those who do not profit by your dear grand- 
father’s beautiful sermons must be indeed very 
hard to influence. I never heard a more eloquent 
discourse than that which he gave us last Sun- 
day.” 

Elly went off to feed her chickens, half laughing, 
but saying to herself something or other about 
the pity it was that all married folk did not love 
each other as much as Master and Mistress. 

In due time Tom made his appearance and 
easily won Mrs. Donovan’s heart. She pro- 
nounced him most engaging, which Elly of course 
laughed at, amusing herself by talking of Granny’s 
engaging young man. 

Mr. Donovan looked up from his book, saying, 

“Oh ho! so he’s engaging, Miss Elly, is he ¢ 
I hope for your sake he isn’t engaged.” 

Elly shook her head. 

‘‘He’s plain, isn’t he, Granny? and he’s too 
tall.” 

“No, my dear, not a bit too tall; the only fault 
I find with his appearance is that he cuts his hair 
too short. I suppose it’s the fashion, but it’s very 
ugly.” 

“It’s regulation,” said Elly, ‘‘and young people 
are apt to go into extremes. What are you 
laughing at, Jen? J don’t wear my hair short.” 

“No, dear,” said Jenny. 

Time went by, and Tom often came to the 
rectory, and grew intimate there, and at the end 
of six months asked Elly to marry him, and Elly 
said ‘* Yes.” 

“Young Maxwell wants to marry Elly!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Donovan, when his wife explained 
to him the state of the case. ‘ You are joking, 
my dear. Elly is only a ¢hackeen; a dear little, 
sweet little shackeen.* She is going to stay with 
us these dozen years yet.” 

The dozen years got commuted into two, at the 
end of which Elly would be twenty-one and in 
possession of a hundred a year. Mr. Maxwell 
promised to settle two hundred on his son, and 
the young folks would start in life on some- 





* Thackeen is Irish for female hobbledehoy. 
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thing between four and five hundred a year, 
including Tom’s professional income. They would 
be obliged to leave Fillalusk, as an Irish Consta- 
bulary officer may not live in a county where he 
or his wife has any relatives. 

How happy they were, those lovers! How they 
teased each other! Boy and girl they looked, 
and boy and girl they would look and feel for 
many a day. They ran races, making Granny’s 
Bath-chair, in which she sat in the garden, the 
winning-post. Elly made a little red suit of 
clothes, and they dressed up the small terrier in 
it, and they barked and mewed and distracted the 
dog and the old cat too. Then Tom left the 
rectory and sat up all night in a little cabin with 
a fever-stricken child in his arms, and talked 
brightly and cheerily to the father and mother, 
helpless as they were; and when they moaned 
out ‘‘ Shure it’s th’ Almighty that done it, and we 
mustn’t sthrive agin Him,” just told them simply 
how fevers come when we neglect laws of health, 
and how many things may be done to send away 
the fever; and all the time they saw that he 
was not afraid to run the risk of contagion, and 
so they profited by his words, and the next day 
the child’s father began to remove the manure- 
heap that was built right up against the cabin- 
wall. 

Elly heard of this by-and-by, and it stirred her 
much. It was just the kind of thing she would 
have gladly done herself, but she expected less 
from Tom, she being a girl and he a big young 
police-officer. She felt that something in her 
lover had just been revealed to her, and she 
looked reverentially at him as she sat at luncheon, 
and perhaps had a feeling a little like that which 
came to Adam in respect to the feeding of his 
angelic guest. But after luncheon Tom began to 
tease her, and the wings were folded away. 

A never-failing source of teasing was the errors 
of idiom or pronunciation which they discovered 
im each other. Tom declared that Elly must 
empty her pockw/; and she said she had no idear 
of such a thing, that lawr and equity were against 
it. Tom meekly said, “I will be very happy to 
be corrected, ma’am.” 

Elly averred that this was an unjust attack. 
“You know, Tom, I never say ‘I will be happy ;’ 
sometimes I say ‘I'll be happy,’ but that’s guste 
different; I think 7’/ ought to be considered a 
contraction of J shall as well as of J will.” 

Tom opened his eyes and held his peace; but 
Elly went on, “‘ We poor Irish people /Azmk ; En- 
glish people ‘don’t think,’ eh, Tom? It isn’t 
very wrong, J don’t think, you know.” 

“‘ Sure an’ it isn’t meself would like to conthra- 
dict ye,” said Tom, gravely. 

“Now, Tom, that isn’t fair; I only chaff you 
about things you yourself say, and you chaff me 
about things other people say. I’m sure I never 
accused you of dropping your 4’s. Oh, Tom, I 
can’t open this window; do come, like a good boy, 
and see can you do it.” 

*“T’'ll come and see can I do it,” said Tom, 
with a queer little grin; and Elly looked cross for 
a quarter of a second. 

Sometimes there were quiet seasons; times when 





they said a few words to each other in which 
many things were folded; and these times were 
very good. 

Tom and Elly had been engaged more than a 
year; the life at Kranmullin was going on much 
as usual; Tom came over every Wednesday to the 
barracks, and finished the day at the rectory, where 
he also spent Sunday; these were his two regular 
days, and occasionally he came over one other 
day in the week, but this was very seldom. 

Sometimes Tom and Elly read together, and 
“discussed” the subject-matter of their reading. 
Elly had not been taught on the modern 
method, but she was not ill-educated for all that. 
Mrs. Donovan had made her care for history; 
Grandmamma talked about the old dead kings 
and statesmen and poets almost as if she had 
xnown them, and they became to Elly real 
breathing people, not mere names. Mrs. Dono- 
van and the girls, and often Mr. Donovan, read 
Shakespere in the winter evenings; and some- 
times friends in the neighbourhood dropped in 
and took part in these readings. Then Elly and 
Jenny knew a great deal about animals, and 
insects, and plants; and they made Tom care 
more than even he had used to do about these. 
Music too was cultivated at the Rectory, and so 
was that beautiful art, reading aloud. Tom had 
never heard four people who could read like the 
old pair and their grandchildren. Tom took in 
reviews, etc., which he brought to Kranmullin 
and expected every one to read. He also patro- 
nised more modern literature than the bookshelves 
at the Rectory afforded. He was shocked to find 
that Elly had derived her ideas of Homer from 
Pope’s translation, and more shocked to find that 
she admired Pope’s translation. He brought het 
Lord Derby’s, and Elly read it and enjoyed it; 
but she retained her affection for her little brown 
duodecimos, plentifully marked with her name, 
Ellie Donovan, AZlle Donovan, Ellen Donovan, 
Eibhlin Donovan. E/ibhlin she had written 
during her season of patriotism ; she took it from 
Davis, treasured it fondly, and challenged Mrs. 
Donovan to a task beyond her powers—that of 
spelling it. Before this Elly had had an Anglo- 
Saxon fit and spelt her name A®lle; but of course 
fElle and Eibhlin could not live on the same 
ground, so /Elle was ignominously transfixed with 
a pen-stroke. 

Tom called her sometimes Eibhlin 4 ruin, and 
though she had ceased to be ‘“‘a Fenian” she had 
not ceased to love this pretty name. 

So the time went happily on, very quietly and 
evenly. Tom and Elly often talked about Ireland 
and said they would always love her and serve her, 
and Elly had come to see that Grandpapa had done 
more for her than he would have done had he called 
out men with pikes and green flags; done more 
in his quiet, unromantic way to help his country 
than the Nationalists had done ; and Elly and Tom 
were as happy as two people in the prime of their 
youth and health, and not yet weighted with the 
great responsibilities of life, could be. Then 
something came that brought a great stir to this 
quiet life of theirs, and with the stir a great 
trouble and sorrow. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT UPPER BURMAH. 





HE number of 
Europeans who 
have anything 
approaching an 
intimate  ac- 
quaintance with 
Upper Burmah is 
very small. By 
Upper Burmah is 
understood that 
northerly portion 


of the country 
which, until quite 
recent events, 


was unannexed 
by Britain, and 
was still under 
BURMESE LADY. . the sway of a 
native sovereign. 
It was my good fortune to spend several weeks in 
that little-known portion of the world, and, after 
having lived some four years amongst the various 
peoples of the eastern hemisphere, I can safely 
assert that my sojourn in Upper Burmah was the 
most pleasant of all those experiences. 

The countries lying between India and China 
are peopled by races which bear physiognomical 
resemblances to both Hindoos and Chinese, in 
most cases in proportion to whether they are 
nearer India or China. Those bordering upon 
the Chinese frontier partake very much of the 
pigtail race, for instance, whilst those residing on 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengal partake more 
of the characteristics of the Hindoos. Of these 
intermediate races the Burmans, occupying, both 
geographically and physically, a central position, 
have always been, so far as we can learn, a domi- 
nant race amongst their immediate neighbours. 
In both mind and body they are superior, the 
result being the possession of the largest and 
richest portion of Indo-China, as this region is 
called. 

In Upper Burmah vegetation is of the most 
luxuriant kind, and in the enormous, and in some 
cases untrodden teak forests alone, is contained 
incalculable wealth. The soil is most productive, 
and produces all kinds of grain readily, and there 
is a very large export. 

Rangoon and Bassein, the coast outlets for all 
the up-country produce, have a reputation amongst 
traders in the East solely as the chief headquar- 
ters of the largest rice-supply in the world. 
Whenever this great food staple is scarce any- 
where within a radius of a couple of thousand 
miles or so, the first thing done is to telegraph to 
a Burmese port, and it will be strange indeed if 
the demand cannot be met at once, however great 
its magnitude. 

In Upper Burmah there is also considerable 
mineral wealth. Some petroleum wells, although 


badly worked, have, for a lengthy period now, fur- 
nished an income for the king, who, according to 











time-honoured, Burmese custom, claimed every- 
thing accruing from the natural wealth of the 
country. The ruby mines have a world-wide re- 
putation, whilst sapphires and other precious 
stones are found, some fine specimens being seen 
in the regalia and the trappings of the royal white 
elephant, when there is one. 

Rangoon, situated on one of the mouths of the 
Irrawaddy, is the starting-point for visitors to 
Upper Burmah. This river is one of the most splen- 
did waterways in the world. It flows through the 
centre of Indo-China, and, in consequence of the 
fine means of communication it affords, nearly all 
the principal towns have been built upon its bank, 
or within easy reach of it. For a long time now 
fine river steamers have run up and down the river 
at intervals of a fortnight, and in busy times more 
frequently even than that, and have always paid 
their owners, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, a 
large dividend. A glance at the map of the delta 
of this river will show a great number of small 
branches, which are again subdivided into still 
smaller ones, too insignificant to ke shown ona 
map. Through these the steamers have to thread 
their way for a couple of days, past scenery of the 
most uninteresting description, mud being the 
prominent feature, and on the third day Prome 
is reached. This town is one hundred and sixty 
miles from Rangoon across country, and as a rail- 
way connects the two places, Europeans invariably 
travel by it, the fourteen hours’ journey, tedious 
as it is, being greatly to be preferred to the river 
penance. 

At Prome every amend is made for the poor 
scenery below, for there it is very beautiful. All 
around are exquisitely-tinted hills, and the river is 
just the right breadth to enable one to view both 
sides with ease. Our vessel was of iron, which 
caused us considerable inconvenience at times on 
account of the heat. She had an upper deck, 
upon which, aft, were arranged some capital cabins. 
Below, forward, was a large concourse of natives. 
On either side was fastened a huge flat, in which 
was carried the merchandise, and, occasionally, 
dusky passengers, when the fore part of the 
steamer became too crowded. 

Above Prome the scenery continued to be of a 
delightful nature. In width the river varied con- 
siderably. Sometimes it would be not more than 
three-quarters of a mile, whilst suddenly it would 
widen out to two miles or more. Broad rivers 
look better on maps than they do in nature. <A 
breadth of several miles sounds very majestic; but, 
upon the traveller who has just traversed some ten 
thousand miles of ocean, any effect attributable to 
the grandeur of immensity is lost, and the only 
feeling he owns to is that of annoyance, because 
the river banks are so far removed as to preclude 
any examination of the objects upon them. The 
mouths of nearly all the big rivers of the East 
have one common feature, viz., that of an enor- 


mous expanse of rushing water, of an exceedingly 
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muddy nature, with a tiny black line upon the 
horizon indicating the position of the bank. 

In the rainy season the Irrawaddy rises to a very 
great height. At the time of my visit it was 
falling rapidly, and the sandbanks with which the 
river is filled were shifting about in a most perplex- 
ing manner. As the currents altered so were the 
sandbanks moved, and in less than a week a navi- 
gable channel would be filled up, and a fresh one 
opened, perhaps half a mile away. The naviga- 
tion of the river under such conditions is only 
possible with the aid of a large staff of pilots, each 
of whom looks after a given stretch of water. 
‘These pilots are of course natives, in the lower 
part of the river Chittagongese, and h gher up 
Burmans. 

At three o’clock we reached our rive frontier 
garrison town, Thayetmyo. Properly th : “myo” 
should be separate from the root of the word—thus, 
Thayet Myo, Pagan Myo, etc.; but English methods 
of spelling invariably play sad havoc with Asiatic 
forms of language. Thayetmyo has a considerable 
garrison, and is a remarkably well-ordered little 
place, bearing a quiet countrified aspect. There 
were just sufficient Europeans in the place to make 
up a match at polo, and we found them hard at it. 
The ubiquitous Chinaman was here in full-trading 
force, and having things commercial very much 
his own way, as he usually does amongst thriftless 
races, of which the Burmans are a type. A capital 
market supplied us with some excellent beef. 

We travelled only during the day, and as night 
comes on very early in the tropics, six o’clock 
invariably found us anchored. If we did not 
happen to be at a stopping-place we simply 
dropped anchor where we were, in mid-stream. 
In these solitudes there was no fear of being run 
down by anything, for we had the whole of the 
mighty river to ourselves. 

All the way up from Prome the country had 
been profusely studded with pagodas. A pagoda 
in Burmah is a solid brick erection, tapering 
upwards from a broad base to a point, where it 
culminates in an iron basket-work arrangement, 
ofthe umbrella order. These structures, reaching, 
as they do in some instances, to a great height 
(the highest, the Shwé Dagone, at Rangoon, attains 
360 feet), are exceedingly graceful, and quite 
fulfil the poet’s ideal of “a thing of beauty.” 
Every hill-top has its pagoda, and the stranger 
soon becomes lost in endeavouring to find a 
reason for their existence in such vast quantities. 
It is naturally assumed they are shrines of wor- 
ship, but they are not. They are, however, the 
outcome of religion. When a Burman of pious 
tendencies has accumulated a certain quantity of 
money, instead of investing it, as we should, in 
some paying concern, he spends every penny of it 
in erecting a pagoda or monastery, or, if his fortune 
be of modest dimensions, in putting up an ordi- 
nary priest’s dwelling, a rest-house for travellers, 
in casting a bell, or in constructing a well. His 
religion teaches him that by so doing he pleases 
Gautama, the Burmese Buddha; and it is no un- 
common thing to meet a man who has to work 
very hard for his daily rice, who can point with 
conscious and secure pride to a pagoda, which 
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one would have thought must have owed its origin 
to the king at least, but which our friend of the 
coolie appearance has paid for. It is not 
reckoned ruin to disburse one’s uttermost farthing 
in such work. 

Soon after leaving Thayetmyo the frontier is 
crossed, and, whilst the country itself remains as 
beautiful, the aspect of the towns changes entirely. 
In place of well-kept roads the traveller has to 
traverse mere tracks of deep sand or mud, render- 
ing locomotion very difficult. Priests of all ages, 
known by their shaven heads and yellow robes, 
simply swarm, and, living as they do entirely 
upon the people, do not enable too many of the 
latter to reach the pagoda-building condition. 

Burmah is a dreadfully priest-ridden country. 
The term “ascetic” would apply better than 
priest, if we understand the latter in a European 
sense. It is the custom amongst male Burmese 
of all ranks to spend at least one year in a monas- 
tery. This is generally done in early manhood. 
The head is kept shaven, and nothing is worn 
beyond the single robe of yellow and sandals. 
The robe is far from unbecoming, by the way. I 
believe the priests are supposed to spend their 
time in meditation, which, being interpreted by 
what I saw, means being supremely lazy. There 
certainly are schools in connection with the 
priests, and it is a remarkable fact that every 
Burman can read, but the great bulk of the priest- 
hood live in idleness. Every morning the younger 
members go round to the houses of the village or 
town with baskets, and into them the natives put 
small quantities of rice, the priest averting his 
gaze if it is a female who brings the dole. 

As several bodies of priests exist in every place 
of any size, each villager receives every day a cor- 
responding number of visits. This tax, multiplied 
by 365, represents a very serious inroad upon a 
poor man’s resources in the course of a year. But 
no complaint is made; it is the custom of the 
country and a feature of its religion. 

After his year’s sojourn in a monastery the 
young priest will return to his home and pursue 
his worldly avocations as before. But this return 
to the world will depend very much upon what 
prospect fortune holds out tohim. If he has but 
a poor outlook he will in all probability remain a 
priest ; and it is not at all an uncommon thing for 
some to use the monastery very much as our poor 
do the workhouse, assuming the yellow robe in 
times of poverty, and doffing it when things look 
brighter. This ochreous garment is a veritable 
“cloak of religion,” and on all unbiased sides it 
is admitted that it is shamefully abused. 

Unless one is able to land and spend a day or 
two at each place it is impossible to take proper 
note of the objects of interest. The old Burmese 
custom of changing the site of the capital with 
each new sovereign has caused the river, upon 
which the capital was always built, to have a con- 
siderable expanse of ruined remains upon its 
banks. Thus at a placed called Pagan (Myo) 
there are some eighteen miles of pagodas, num- 
bering some thousands. When we should say 
“‘as numerous as the sands of the seashore” the 
Burman would say “as numerous as the pagodas 
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of Pagan.” A hundred pagodas at least could be 
counted at almost any point in the journey up. 

At Ava the remains of the old capital were just 
visible in the dim distance, but we stopped neither 
here nor at Amarapiira, which was the capital 
before a move was made to Mandalay, the present 
one, in 1857. We reached the last-named place 
on the seventh day from Prome. 

Mandalay is a town originally laid out with the 
very best intentions. Its streets, modelled after 
those of Rangoon, are both broad and straight. 
Their surface, in most cases, resembled that of a 
ploughed field. When once you have seen a 
Burmese cart you express no surprise at this. 
With solid wooden wheels that are generally oval, 
sometimes three-cornered, occasionally square, 
but never round, how could it be otherwise ? the 
roads not being metalled or prepared for use in 
any way. One good road there was. It led from 
the inner town straight to the river, and its sur- 
face was as level as a macadamised road newly 
laid. The reason for this was that on either side 
existed two tracks for the use of the native carts, 
the middle being relegated to horsemen. 

Horse-riding is general in Burmah. The ponies 
are the prettiest and pluckiest of horseflesh, and 
many an enjoyable scamper have I had upon the 
back of one. Without a pony locomotion in Bur- 
mah would be tedious indeed. The Burman’s seat 
is remarkable. He has a tiny little stirrup, which 
is, however, large enough for him, since he uses 
only his great toe. His stirrup-leathers (ropes) 
are so short that his knees are almost on a level 
with his chin. He thus depends more upon 
balance. than grip. His saddle and bridle are 
somewhat gaudy, and horse and rider provide a 
picturesque sight. In the evening there is a vast 
deal of scampering about on horseback, the sport 
being evidently highly enjoyed. 

Officials, on visits of importance, ride elephant- 
back, which is, to a European, a ponderous and 
uneventful mode of progression. It is, however, 
imposing. 

The inner city of Mandalay, in which is situ- 
ated the palace and residences of officials, besides 
numerous ordinary houses, is square, and sur- 
rounded bya wall, the four sides of which measure 
each about a quarter of a mile. This wall is of 
red brick, is high, and has upon it a large number 
of pagoda-like structures. Consequently it has a 
picturesque appearance. There are, I think, four 

gates, skilfully constructed with a view to defence 
from an ordinary enemy. Modern artillery would 
make a practicable breach in half an hour at any 
portion of the wall. A very broad and deep moat 
of beautifully clear water surrounds the wall com- 
pletely. In this moat are fish, the lives of which 
are sacred, as I soon discovered by the horrified 
expressions I was met with when I expressed a 
desire to angle forthem. The king had issued 
an ukase forbidding the destruction of animal 
life within a radius of twenty miles of the capital. 
Consequently there was no shooting to be done, 
although tigers prowled about at no great dis- 
tance away. (I did not glean the fact that human 


life was held quite as sacred as that of the lower 
animals. ) 





The Mendoon king of Burmah, who succeeded 
the recently deposed Theebo king (Mendoon and 
Theebo are the towns in which these respective 
kings were born), had the character of a very mild 


ruler. He was certainly not a bloodthirsty one. 
He was really a priest, and he expended vast sums 
in building superb monasteries, and in sustaining 
thousands of the yellow-robed gentry. At the 
time of my arrival he had just commenced laying 
the foundations of a huge pagoda, which was to 
exceed in size and beauty everything previously 
conceived by the Burman mind. (The wretched 
people were to pay for it, of course.) Mendoon 
had, however, reached the end of his resources 
for a time, and he was awaiting a new influx into 
the treasury. This never came, for he died whilst 
I was in Mandalay, Theebo being crowned on the 
very day of my departure. 

Mendoon might not have been a bloodthirsty 
king, but he was a very bad ruler none the less. 
He was of a most grasping and oppressive dis- 
position, and there was not a bamboo that he did 
not covet. His system of getting public works 
done was to pitch upon some unlucky man who 
had made some money, and merely suggest to him 
that such and such a thing required looking after. 
The poor wretch had then to do the “looking 
after” at his own expense. 

The great artificial river bank, the Bund, which 
keeps the Irrawaddy out of Mandalay, is always ad- 
mired, and pointed out as an evidence of progress 
on the part of Mendoon. But few know how it 
was constructed. The bank is twelve miles long, 
and cost some five rupees for every forty-nine 
cubic cubits (the 18-inch cubit is the standard 
measure in Upper Burmah). The king paid one 
and a half rupees, the loss of about three and a half 
faliing—nominally—upon the officials superintend- 
ing the works. I say nominally, for of course the 
miserable labourers had to sufferin the end. On 
another occasion Mendoon, wishing to go by water 
from the city to the river, had a canal dug, three- 
quarters of a mile long and fifteen cubits broad by 
five deep, im five days. Such things as these 
bring one back at a bound to the days of the 
Pharaohs. An enterprising man started growing 
some sugar-cane and succeeded. The king con- 
fiscated it in quick time. 

Empty bombast is the Burman's chief failing, 
and it affects the highest more than the lowest. 
This king was the chief swaggerer of the kingdom. 
He saw the English with steamers, and imme- 
diately he ordered a fleet, for which he had no 
earthly use, and they rotted away and sank, much 
as they pleased. He had one sea-going steamer, 
but never an engineer who could get steam up. 
Steam launches were introduced largely at Ran- 
goon, so at once Mendoon must have some. He 
sent all the way to France for engineers to build 
them, and on arrival they received the first order 
for the modest number of szx/y. Two were com- 
menced, and then funds were wanted for more 
monasteries, and they were never finished. The 
engineers were paid perhaps one-tenth of their 
salaries, the king’s pride being too great to admit 
he did not want them. 

I visited a large foundry which cost hundreds 
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of thousands of rupees, but the boilers had never 
been heated. It is, I am sorry to say, too true 
that, in these vanities, the king was urged on by 
Europeans, one notorious instance being that of 
an Englishman, who is now dead, and so beyond 
the reach of my pen. 

Perhaps the most absurd of all this king’s 
weaknesses was the establishment of an Italian 
velvet manufactory. Fancy velvet in the tropics ! 

It was the desire to have the name of a 
generous man which led Mendoon to patronise 
every beggarly adventurer who sought Mandalay as 
a final resting-place. It pleased the king to think 
that he was patronising a white man. But his 
patronage cost him nothing, for he never paid 
any one his salary. 

The pagodas and buildings of carved teak 
work around Mandalay are of surpassing beauty. 
The early mofning, before it is hot, is the 
time to enjoy little excursions. One we made 
to the old capital, Amarapira, where there 
is a huge bronze figure of Buddha, captured 
in Arracan, and brought across the country in 
pieces. An immense pagoda still exists here, and 
connected with it is a Burmese Lowther Arcade, 
in which many native nicknacks are to be picked 
up, but nothing antique. Another excursion was 
to the top of Mandalay hill. This is not a very 
high hill, nor is it very far away; but the road 
to it is past all the chief pagodas of the place. 
Up the greater part of the hill is a covered stair- 
case, and on the top are bamboo rest-houses, 
which are the very things for picnics. There is 
a very beautiful modern temple of worship up 
here, with by far the most beautiful interior I saw. 
Natives would come in here and worship, but in 
silence. We went about very gingerly in such 
places, for fear of giving offence, and invariably 
removed our shoes before entering. 

There was a dilapidated royal road to Amara- 
pura, which had been paved, and along it were 
some of the most curious and typical buildings 
in the neighbourhood. Small pagodas and ugly 
griffin-like figures, worn and moss-grown, were 
there in profusion, and the place had a quiet, 
reserved appearance, almost like that of a ceme- 
tery, but not so sad, which proved a great attrac- 
tion to me. There was a tempting short cut on 
the way, through the grounds of a monas- 
tery, and, to my astonishment, I found myself 
being vigorously stoned on one occasion by the 
younger priests. I afterwards learned that it was 
considered a great insult to ride through such 
places. The method of explanation was decidedly 
of a north-country-like nature. 

As the country visitor to London wends his way 
to the Tower, St. Paul’s, the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and Madame Tussaud’s, so does 
the stranger arriving at Mandalay turn his steps 
to see the Great Bell and the Pagoda of 
Mengoon. 

The bell is the second largest in the world. 











The taste in Burmah is to me one of the most inex- 
plicable of problems. They have not, nor did 
they ever have, the least use for such things, nor 
any buildings in which they could have been swung 
for ringing purposes. And yet, at Mandalay, 

Rangoon, Maulmain, Amarapira, and other 
places, may be found quantities of large bells, 

depending from crossbeams. These are generally 
in the enclosure surrounding some great pagoda. 
At Rangoon there is a bell the weight of which is 
estimated at forty tons. It is over fourteen feet in 
height, is seven and a half feet in diameter, 

and varies in thickness from fifteen to twenty 
inches. The one at Mengoon is eighteen feet 
high, plus a solid triangular addition at the top for 
suspending purposes, seven feet long =twenty- 
five feet. Its diameter is seventeen feet, and it is 
estimated pretty accurately to weigh ninety tons. 

This bell had long since proved too heavy for its 
support, and was resting on some small wooden 
trestles, which, on their parts, showed signs of 
rapid decay. A kind of rabbit burrow had been 
made in the earth, and by this we crawled into the 
interior. Inside there was ample room for several 
mounted horsemen. When these large bells were 
being cast the populace would throw in gold and 
silver ornaments. The melting was badly done, 
and pieces of gold were plainly visible. Indus- 
trious Burmans had been at work,in places, and 
feloniously excavated little nuggets. This bell 
was cast by a Burmese king as a challenge to his 
successors. 

Close by is the ruin of what was to have been the 
largest erection of the world. It is now but a 
shapeless mass of crumbling red brick, some 
160 feet high. This was to have been the 
base, merely, of a pagoda which would have 
reached a height, when completed, of 500 feet. 
The estimate is easily made by means of a little 
model, the original design of the architect, to be 
found amongst the trees close by. The mass of 
bricks, the largest in the world, took twenty years 
to erect, and was destroyed in one second by an 
earthquake. I went to the top, but had I known 
how fearfully dangerous the trip would be I 
should have put off my journey sine die. 

Some very fine modern pagodas are near here, 
hidden away from Mandalay by the splendid trees. 
Contrary to the usual custom, some of these 
structures had staircases and exterior balconies. 
But never a soul seemed to come to them, and they 
appeared to be built merely to be left to decay. 

When I was in Mandalay there was an English 
church and a school. Both were well ordered. 
Under the benign rule of Theebo, who was a 
mere puppet in the hands of his infamous mother 
and wife, they ceased to exist as far as work was 
concerned. Now that the country has become a 
part of the British Empire they will doubtless 
be restored, and new hopes awakened for one 
of the most beautiful lands of the globe. 

E. T. SACHS. 
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OMNIBUSES AS A SCHOOL OF MANNERS. 


" HE manners of your lower classes are very | of London omnibuses, but they could reach a very 
much improved,” was a remark addressed | early stage of their existence—the days when 
to me lately by an old friend, a foreigner, | they were few in number, when the conductors 

who was revisiting London after an absence of | were attired in the livery of the ‘‘ General Omnibus 
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some years. ‘I trace it,” he continued, “to the 
increased practice amongst you of omnibus travel- 
ling.” 

I expressed my astonishment at his connection 
of cause and effect ; for omnibuses had certainly 
never presented themselves to my mind as a 
school of manners. 

But my friend persisted in his opinion. ‘Do 
you not perceive,” he said, “‘ that now, in their 
omnibus journeys, all classes mix together to 
a degree they never did before, and the result is 
that the manners of the well-bred are having an 
insensible influence in refining those who are 
brought into contact with them ?” 

“‘] hate omnibuses,” was my egotistic and some- 
what irrelevant rejoinder. ‘‘ They are very useful 
for getting about in, but oh, I 4a/e an omnibus.” 

“I was not thinking,” he replied, ‘of your 
special predilections, or those of any one else, but 
of the general fact, that omnibuses, which pre- 
ceded the bustling ‘ Under-ground,’ have been a 
mighty power here in your London—your zas/ 
London, of which the two sides and the dense 


centre would never meet, whether you speak of 


places or of classes, but for the existence of the 
omnibus. Your fastidiousness does not prevent 
you from being grateful to them for carrying your 
body from place to place, and I maintain that 
you ought to recognise the use they have been to 
the manners of your people. They want im- 
proving still, badly enough, but, they are better 
than they used to be.” 

I did not wish to get on the subject of “the 
manners of my people.” It is the delight of my 
heart to believe that we English, take us alto- 
gether, are better than any other of the peoples 
of the world, but past experience has sadly shown 
me that when my friend falls foul of our manners, 
I can only take refuge in a discontented silence, 
and hug to my heart the old proverb that “all is 
not gold which glitters,” applying it of course to 
those who take off their hat with a better air, 
and present altogether an appearance of greater 
courtesy than is displayed by my countrymen. 

It was something to find that we are ‘“im- 
proved,” and on the strength of such encourage- 
ment I ventured to think a little about our 
manners. 

They are not generally good; quite among 
friends we may admit that much, of course re- 
serving to ourselves the right to rejoice in the 
truism that a rough outside with heart of oak 
is more worth having than rotten wood and fine 
varnish. 

But as to omnibuses. Can they really have had 
the influence my friend attributes to them ? 

My thoughts went back a great many years. 
They could not indeed reach to the very beginning 


Company,” and presented an appearance almost 
equalling that token of respectability, the ‘‘ man- 
servant,” in Mr. Pickwick’s memoirs; to the 
days when the ordinary fare was sixpence; when 
the meaning of the name was commented upon 
as a new-found word, and tersely translated for 
the curious as “‘ omni, many; bus, people!” when 
one schoolboy of my acquaintance could think of 
no newer experience to be bought with his tip of 
five shillings than by expending it upon travelling 
ten times on the top of an omnibus from Pad- 
dington to the Bank, one of the léngest of their 
then journeys; to the days when “ Punch” was 
witty on the company and the routes, and when 
if ladies did go in omnibuses it required some 
moral courage to confess it. 

All that was in the old days. ‘‘ Alas! how time 
escapes—'tis even so.” 

What was the state of London travelling yet 
longer ago—in the days that preceded the appear- 
ance of the omnibus ? 

There was the glass coach—the ancestor of the 
brougham—for the long-pursed, who yet could not 
afford a coach of their own; the more common 
hackney coach, with its pair of horses and five- 
caped coachman, immortalised in the pictures of 
Hogarth and in the caricatures of its period. 
Then came the cabriolet, drawn by one horse, and 
having a curious seat stuck on at one side for the 
driver. This was an importation from France, 
where, however, as with ourselves, it has long been 
extinct. But it proved the honoured parent of the 
Hansom of modern days. All these vehicles were 
for private hire. There was in them no mixing- 
up of the gentle and simple. 

The two sides of London were then at an ex- 
pensive distance from each other, though London 
was such a much smaller place in those remote 
days, when the towns of Bayswater, Kensington, 
and Brompton were as yet undug clay in the 
brickfields, and ere Greenwich, Highgate, and 
Bow had lost all appreciable division from the 
City, and still called themselves the pleasant 
suburbs of London. 

With the growth of habitations and inhabitants 
grew the necessity for the omnibus. The enor- 
mous increase that we now find must be a curious 
chapter in statistics, but only of a piece with those 
of locomotion generally, since the invention of 
railroads set us all in motion. 

But it was not the wide subject of our change 
of habits as resulting from the spirit of the age 
of railroads, but omnibuses and manners in their 
mutual relation, to which Monsieur B.’s remarks 
referred. 

‘“‘Omnibuses and manners,” I repeated to 
myself. What can be more rough than an omni- 
bus? Yet, I have travelled in them a great deal, 
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did I ever meet with any incivility? No. 
Actually I cannot recollect any instance of bad or 
discourteous behaviour among the passengers ; 
but I have witnessed many acts of good-nature, 
especially in the matter of making room on a wet 
day for a large ingress of children who have to be 
accommodated with free sittings on the laps of the 
tired-looking women who invite them in. 

And from the conductors what kindness and 
gentleness I have noticed in helping in and out of 
the omnibus the old and the lame. Age and 
decrepitude seem to be regarded as no hindrance 
to travelling ‘‘ by ’bus,” and certainly youth is not. 
The mother with the ever-journeying infant in 
long clothes confides her two-year-old baby to the 
conductor to hold till she is safe on the pavement, 
and did you ever hear the child cry from any want 
of kind handling ? 

If none are too old and none are too young for 
travelling, so neither it seems are any too igno- 
rant. Given the main fact that they are to start 
by the blue or the flame-coloured omnibus, tra- 
vellers commit themselves to the intricacies of 
London, trusting to the conductor to instruct 
them when and where to change for the red 
or the green ’bus, by which he directs them to 
continue their journey. 

Conductors do not wear liveries now. They 
arc perhaps a little shabby in their attire—a trifle 
rough, some of them, it must be said, in their 
manners—but we claim for them obligingness to 
the helpless as a leading characteristic. Heart of 
oak—perhaps as that is there, a little varnish would 
be an improvement. 

The remark of a buxom passenger addressed 
to the company in an omnibus on one Bank 
Holiday put the matter in a new light. ‘‘ Poor 
fellows,” she said, ‘‘they’d have a duil life, you 
see, if it wasn’t for chaffing us a bit!” 

Remarks addressed to the company are not very 
common in travelling. We are a silent people 
and seldom waste our wisdom upon strangers, but 
sometimes a thought bubbles over, as in the case 
of this cheerful lady. 

Once, but that was in a tram-car, it chanced to 
me to hear a woman announce that “ her husband 
had been sent to prison that morning,” with the 
corollary that she thought that ‘it was the duty of 
the country to support her until he came out again.” 

Poor woman! that wasa bubbling over from the 
depths of the seething pot, and a murmur of pity 
was no doubt grateful to her. 

However, if we do not talk to strangers, shat 
some people think is no reason why we should 
not talk to our friends so that strangers may hear. 
If you are making an omnibus journey, with a 
mind free from personal cares or special thought, 
you may hear a good deal of your neighbour’s 
business, unfortunately not generally interesting, 
and sometimes be the unwilling listener to 
domestic bickerings concerning the destination, 
delays, mistakes, of your fellow-travellers. I knew 
exactly how long and why that lady in the brown 
dress kept her companion in yellow waiting, and 
I formed a bad opinion of the yellow lady’s 
temper under the circumstances, but what is that 
to her? We shall never meet again. 








It was rather interesting to me one day, and yet 
more so to the passenger sitting next to me, 
who appeared to be on a shopping expedition, 
to know where the lady opposite to us bought 
her very handsome mantle, and what it cost, 
though a little disappointing to hear that her 
companion had one yet more trimmed at home, 
which she bought a great bargain,—most incon- 
siderately she did not say where! 

I thought it a curious piece of information to 
confide in a loud voice to your friend in the 
omnibus, that Clara was living now at Villa, 
(I will not tell a// I heard), and that she had 
just received #50 for an article she had written. 
As “Clara” appeared to be in some money diffi- 
culties, it is to be hoped that there did not happen 
to be any creditors among the passengers who 
might try to get some of those wonderfully earned 
pounds, er feel aggrieved at hearing of the pretty 
things she had bought for her little bijou drawing- 
room. 

Nor can I imagine that it would be pleasant 
to Mrs. C to know that her kindness to her 
ill-conditioned husband was published to a car- 
riage full of people—strangers, happily. 

These communicative travellers can hardly be 
cited as models of manners, though of course 
these offences are rather against taste than 
manners, and are a different phase of our delin- 
quencies from those on which my friend was 
animadverting. 

Nor indeed are these confidences to the many 
common to omnibus travelling; neither the 
omnibus nor the railroad lends itself to conversa- 
tion so well as did the old stage-coach. 

There is ‘safety in numbers,” so also is there 
solitude. The most expansive egotist can 
hardly take eight people into his confidence, and 
the most persevering talker will find his flow of 
words difficult to maintain amidst the screams 
and whistles of a railroad journey. 

But look back to the literature of the old stage- 
coach days, when only the minority, and that a 
small one, travelled, and you will find that the 
idea of a day’s journey represented something very 
different to merely getting from one place to 
another, as we now mean when we speak of it. 

I remember one old book—and probably there 
were many to match it—in which the whole story 
is laid in a stage-coach, one of the passengers 
relating the history of her life. Indeed, I shall 
never forget a journey in a stage-coach in a remote 
part of England, which was even until late days a 
‘land beyond railways,” in which one of our four 
companions talked through many stages entirely 
for the benefit of his fellow-passengers, evidently 
with a simple intention—which one could not but 
honour—of making the most of what might be an 
opportunity for usefulness to those who, for aught 
he knew, might never have heard the voice of true 
earnestness before, and to whom the sketch of his 
remarkable life and its religious experiences might 
prove impressive. A curious warning was given 
of how carefully such opportunities should be 
used by a lady, who afterwards tried to follow his 
lead, and succeeded only in being very egotistical. 
Such long days of travel also brought out the 
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agreeableness of a genial character and many a 
pleasant quartet party bowled along in those old 
cramped stage-coaches, which even railroads have 
smoked and screamed out of existence. 

One form of egotism may be found even in an 
omnibus or on a railroad—the form called ‘‘tall 
talk.” Itis evident that there are some people who 
wish to let their fellow-passengers know that they 
are not made of common clay, or, at any rate, 
that the common clay is encrusted with gold. A 
few natural words will easily make them aware of 
the “ glories of your lot and state.” ‘“ Your car- 
riage will meet you at .” “The footman will 
look after your traps.” “The butler will be ag- 
grieved if dinner is kept waiting.” Your “ gar- 
dener and his underlings have taken such pains 
with the forcing-houses, that to delay your return 
would be cruel.” 

If your fellow-passengers do not ever know the 
name of the great man, they will surely feel that 
they have travelled with a “ gilded boss,” and that 
is something. 

But we have travelled far from our starting- 
point, and, after all, have not proved that Monsieur 
B. is wrong when he complains of our English 
manners. Indeed, I am forced to concede“to him 
the fact that when I return home after being in 
lrance—to take no more southern country—the 
outside of our common English manners does seem 
to want a little courtesy. We go into a shop and 
begin—albeit, in a pieasant, soft voice—‘ I want 
some calico, or some cigars,” or whatever we have 
come to purchase, in reply to the polite shopman 


who inquires what he can have the pleasure of 


showing us. By the way, is not that form of 
politeness going out? ‘*The Stores” do not 
encourage polite words from behind the counter. 
In Paris we commence our business with “ Bon 
jour, monsieur.” If we come from the very depths 
of the country we sometimes here in England say 
**Good morning” when we leave a shop, but it 
is only because “ down there” we are on terms of 
mutual neighbourliness with our shop people. To 
say ‘Good morning” in a London shop—that 
would be funny! It sounds polite; but in our hurry 
of business amongst the busy crowds who throng 
our streets, the avoidance of such words as would 
involve a too frequent repetition is not unnatural. 

We owe a certain brusquerie to a deficiency in 
our language, though it is the finest language in 
the world. We have no title in common use by 
which to address people. 

You want to learn your way and must make 
some one at a distance hear your question. 
‘* Tiens, monsieur,” which you would call out on 
the other side of the Channel, may be inelegant 
French. ‘Here! Hoy!” which ten to one but you 
will say on this. side, is more inelegant English, 
and as suitable for calling an intelligent horse as 
a man or a woman. We have always wanted a 
title for address. ‘‘ My friend” and “My good 
man” are the forms used in old-fashioned books; 
but ‘Here! Hoy!” was probably even then the 
vocal call employed. 

However, all that is being changed. We shall 
not have to complain longer of want of titles, if 
we do of want of distinctions. My friend the 








conductor cries out, “‘ Now then, lady, here you 
are,” to let some one with an inquiring face under- 
stand that he can convey her in the direction her 
looks indicate; and in there gets a woman, a 
baby, and a big bundle. Weil, perhaps when we 
get used to it, “‘ Lady” will serve for the wanting 
word—it is at any rate better than “‘ Here, hoy!” 

But it seems a pity that men and women are so 
quickly disappearing from among us. We may 
parody the old distich, and say— 


** When Adam delved and Eve span, 
There was a woman and a man.” 


They are, it seems, gone, and here we have instead 
the *‘ gentleman.” 

Mrs. Trollope, in her once well-known book, 
“The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” tells 
the story of a call which was paid her by such an 
entire stranger that she was obliged to ask to whom 
she had the pleasure of speaking, and the visitor 
replied, “‘ I am the lady that does your washing.” 

That morning call was paid many years ago, 
long enough for the fashion of speech to have 
crossed the Atlantic, not by the express steamer or 
submarine cable, but by the slowest process of 
ocean drifting, and here it is now safe upon our 
shores. 

‘How did this parcel come, Maria?” “It 
was left, m’m, by the gentleman who brings the 
newspaper.” 

“IT see the family who lived at 6, Silver Alley, 
are gone away, Mrs. Smith.” 

““Yes, m’m, the lady thought there would be 
more sale for her fish in Grimes Court.” 

And in the infirmary, ‘“‘The lady in the next 
bed to me is so given to swearing it is quite un- 
pleasant.” 

“Your young lady said she would take the 
steak home herself,” was the way in which I learnt 
from the butcher that my cook had fetched the 
meat. 

The “lady” varnish seems scarcely to give our 
language the polish it requires. It is questionable 
whether the attempt to revive the title ‘ gentle- 
woman,” which seems now being made, will mend 
the matter; but it may mend the manners, for to 
demand to have such a very descriptive title 
accorded to one, involves a necessity of living up 
to it. 

Whatever the faults, however, that remain, our 
manners are improved. The old adage— 


** Manners make the man, 
The want of them the fellow,” 


comes home to us more than it ever did before; 
and if my friend is right, and the mixture of classes 
in omnibus travelling has a refining influence, the 
more that high-bred courtesy is shown in our 
intercourse with all—not merely the poor, it is not 
our way to fail in it towards them—the more we 
may expect an outcome of good which will raise us 
above the desire for mere superficial equality of 
name or title. There isa rich abundance of heart 
of English oak, which it behoves you and me to 
help to polish, as we go about our daily work. 
Cc. W. 








THE WORKING LADS’ INSTITUTE. 


T is not a little remarkable that, whilst Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, for the benefit 
of young men of commercial and other mid- 
dle-class occupations, have been in existence for 
something like forty years, any efforts to benefit 
working lads, or those in a lower social position, 
are of a much more modern date. Individual 
and shall we say spasmodic or fitful >—efforts have 
doubtless been made in many directions, but any- 
thing like an institute on a large scale, with ample 
and convenient premises, is a work of to-day only ; 
and yet with suitable premises, perhaps, few enter- 
prises could be started with greater probability of 
success than an institute for working lads. At 
all events, we propose to describe the one in the 
Whitechapel Road, not so much with a view of 
bringing it into notice, as with the desire to en- 
courage the formation of others, on similar lines, 
though not necessarily on so large a scale. 

The Whitechapel Institute has been singularly 
fortunate in securing notoriety, which has greatly 
aided its development; and the recent opening of 
its new building at the end of October by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales has brought it into 
still greater prominence. 

Towards the end of 1875, Mr. Henry Hill, an 
employer of labour, and one much interested in 
working lads, was impressed with the perils that 
surrounded them in the streets, through de- 
moralising places of amusement and from vicious 
literature. He unburdened his mind in a letter 
to the “ Christian,” headed, ‘‘ The Lads of Lon- 
don,” which brought him numerous responses ex- 
pressing sympathy and promising help; and as a 
result, a large and influential meeting was con- 
vened in October, 1876, at the Mansion House, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor. The following 
month the first Working Lads’ Institute was 
opened at The Mount, Whitechapel, and within a 
momh of the opening 160 lads had paid their 
subscriptions and become members. Within 
three years the extension of the work demanded 
larger premises, but it was not until 1882 that the 
Committee were able to secure an eligible free- 
hold site, which was well situated in the main 
road, opposite the London Hospital. The District 
Railway Company, under their compulsory Parlia- 
mentary powers, purchased the land, and after 
much search and anxiety another site was obtained 
near the former, and also in the main road. On 
this site has been erected the institute which was 
opened under such auspicious circumstances by 
their Royal Highnesses, and which we visited 
recently with a view of describing to our readers 
the work carried on therein. 

The handsome and commanding elevation of 
the building stamps it as a thoroughly successful 
undertaking, and makes a lad feel proud to be 
connected with it. 

Passing a man at the door, whose duty it is to 
see that no lad enters without his card of mem- 
bership, and mounting a handsome flight of stone 
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steps, we find ourselves in a large, comfortable 
reading-room, but which is wholly devoted to 
draughts and dominos. Here is seated the 
manager, who at his desk is receiving sub- 
scriptions and handing out tickets and games to 
the members who crowd around. The white 
tickets he is issuing are for the gymnasium, which 
provides room for sixty members at a time, and 
when the sixty tickets are issued, no more are 
given out. For the gymnasium threepence per 
month ischarged. The fee for membership, com- 
bining all the privileges of the institution except 
the gymnasium, is sixpence per month, with an 
entrance-fee of sixpence. It is only eight days 
since the opening, and already 617 members have 
been enrolled. The boxes of draughts and domi- 
nos, being issued, are given to members on the 
deposit of their cards of membership. The 
manager knows in this way to whom these games 
are issued, and who are responsible for their safe 
return, The lads waiting to join bring with 
them a certificate from their employers or some 
respensible householder. 

There are about 100 in this room engaged in 
these games; we notice none are playing chess, 
which is considered too difficult. 
some friends would undertake to act as instructors 
this fine game would find some votaries among 
the more thoughtful. The reading-room proper 
leads out of this larger room, and is supplied with 
papers and magazines, and contains the library. 
At 9.45 all games and reading cease, when the 
manager conducts evening prayer, consisting of a 
hymn, a short Scripture reading, and the benedic- 
tion. At 10 p.m. the institute closes. 

Accompanied by the manager, we make a tour 
of the building. From a balcony we first look 
down upon the gymnasium, a well-fitted but small 
apartment which the sixty members present more 
than comfortably fill. Indeed, the swings are 
not being used at all, for the space necessary for 
swinging would still further limit the number who 
could use the gymnasium. Parallel bars and the 
jumping board are being freely used; some few 
are vaulting on the leather-horse, but the best 
exercises are being done on the horizontal-bar, 
under the leadership of a smart young fellow, who 
comes twice a week to initiate members’ The 
gymnasium is open every evening, but on Satur- 
day a professor attends, who gives instruction. 
This certainly is a great defect, the smallness o! 
the gymnasium, but a far greater one is the 
absence of any large room for an aggregat 
meeting of the members. There is no room 
larger than the one devoted to games, in which 
we saw about 100 present, and which, with th: 
tables cleared away, would hold, perhaps, 300 
But these defects are to be, it is hoped, of shor 
duration, for the land is already purchased a 
joining the building, on which it is intended | 
erect a large swimming-bath, to be used as 
gymnasium in winter, and a large lecture-ha 
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with gallery, capable of accommodating 550 
members. This will involve a further outlay of 
six thousand pounds, towards which we under- 
stand something like one-half is already contri- 
buted. It is very desirable that the new building 
should be proceeded with at once. 

On the ground-floor is the refreshment-room, 
where tea and coffee are supplied at a halfpenny 
and a penny per cup, and eatables at the same 
moderate rate. This branch of the work will 
probably largely develop, and in that case a bigger 
room will be necessary. It is a great matter for 
boys to be able to come straight from their work 
and obtain here the refreshment they desire. The 
refreshment-room is open all day, and dinners are 
cooked for those who like to use the dining-room. 

Upstairs there is provision made for mental 
and moral improvement. There are several class- 
rooms, some already occupied, and others to be 
used when classes are formed. At present short- 
hand, French, arithmetic, and natural science are 
being taught by voluntary teachers, some of whom 
come a long way to meet their pupils. 

One good-sized room is to be fitted as a 
mechanical workshop, where instruction will be 
given in technical trades. This should be a very 
popular as it is sure to be a very useful feature of 
the institution. 

It is intended to establish a School of Art, 
which should be well supported, though it must 
be remembered that in an institution of this sort 
the large majority will join for recreative rather 
than for educational purposes. It is these latter, 
after all, whom it is desirable to influence ; they 
have little or no taste for reading, they are for the 
most part subject to lengthened hours of labour 
and uncomfortable home surroundings, and they 
want a place where they can spend their leisure 
pleasantly and economically. 

We are glad to know that Mr. Hill himself con- 
ducts a week-evening Bible-class on Tuesdays, 
which is well attended. 

Evangelistic services have been begun on Sun- 
day afternoons, and doubtless these will be fol- 
lowed by similar services on Sunday evenings. 





Besides the classes, the evening engagements 
include lectures, concerts, and entertainments on 
Wednesday evenings, and temperance meetings. 
There is a drum-and-fife band, which meets for 
weekly practice on Friday evenings, and which 
has already attained to some considerable pro- 
ficiency. A savings-bank encourages thrift, and 
is well supported. A labour and employment 
agency provides a register for lads who want 
situations ; and in few ways could employers show 
a kindlier interest in the institution than by seek- 
ing to fill vacancies in their establishments from 
this source. It would add greatly to the usefulness 
of the institute, and tend to preserve its character 
and prestige, if the labour agency were to be 
largely instrumental in providing situations for its 
members. The register might be made an en- 
couragement to good conduct, for no lad should 
have his name thereon unless his character would 
bear invesiigation. 

A kindly feeling and bond of brotherhood seems 
to bind the members together, and many instances 
are recorded of liberal assistance being afforded to 
those out of employment. 

One feature of the institute which will be sure 
to be appreciated was not yet, at the time of our 
visit, developed—the dormitories. At the top of 
the building there are two large airy rooms, with 
twenty-five beds, which the kindness of friends 
has furnished. The rooms are not only spacious, 
but pleasant, and they will be largely used, es- 
pecially as the terms are so moderate—two shil- 
lings per week, payable in advance. We under- 
stand these rooms are now open and a resident 
housekeeper has been appointed, and under suit- 
able management this home feature of the insti- 
tution will be a great boon to working lads who 
may be either friendless in London, or whose 
homes may be comfortless and undesirable. 

We trust that a very successful future is in store 
for this valuable institution; and that, besides 
being a blessing to the East End of London, it 
may prove the pattern and forerunner of many 
others in various parts of the kingdom. 

B. C. 





Paricties. 
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Sir Arthur Phayre. 


The name of Major Phayre was long honourably asso- 
ciated with the affairs of British Burmah. He did not live to 
hear of the annexation of the kingdom of Burmah, but in a 
letter to his former secretary, Mr. Davies, he expressed his 
satisfaction with the military success of General Prendergast 
and the diplomatic skill of Colonel Sladen, ‘‘ who is the best 
man we could have to arrange matters.” As to the annexa- 
tion then under discussion, he said, ‘‘ I think now there is 
nothing to be done but to annex Upper Burmah. We must 
not allow our French friends to have a tip of their little finger 
in the fire.” He knew the jealous spirit and troublesome 
restlessness of our allies in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, as 
well as in Egypt. Mr. Brandis, late Inspector-General of 
Forests to the Indian Government, formerly under Major 








Phayre in Burmah, has given interesting recollections of his 
old chief. He says : ‘* For many years he had been Assistant- 
Commissioner at Mou]mein, and afterwards Commissioner of 
Aracan, so that when he became Commissioner of Pegu his 
name was well known among Burmans and Karens in the 
annexed province. His firmness, his justice, his great 
liberality, his mastery of the language and intimate know- 
ledge of the people, his commanding figure, had made him 
feared and popular in the best sense of the word long before 
he became Commissioner of Pegu. There was a bond of 
sympathy between him and the people which was most re- 
markable. He was never married, and the Burmans could 
only explain the pure life which he led by regarding him as a 
saint, a superior being, a kind of demigod. They worshipped 
him, and their confidence in him was unbounded. 

‘It was a charming sight to see him at work in the early 
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morning at his high standing desk in the open verandah of 
his house, and around him, in respectful positions on mats 
spread upon the floor, Burmese men, girls, and women, who 
had come to pay their respects, to present offerings of fruit 
and flowers, and to lay before him their troubles and their 
grievances. Now and then he would turn round to say a 
kind word to his visitors. With the private circumstances of 
many he was acquainted, aad he listened to them all with 
the greatest patience. With all that he was their king and 
master ; the people feared him as much as they loved him, 
and he was never molested. 

‘* A sentry he never would have at his door, nor did he, 
after the country had become quiet, take a guard or escort 
with him on his journeys. In March, 1861, I met him in the 
hills of the Pegn Yoma. He was on his way from Toungoo 
to Thayetmyo, and I was marching in the opposite direction. 
{ wished to meet him in the teak forests which cover these 
hills, and on the spot to discuss with him important questions. 
So I went ahead of my camp, and after several long and hot 
marches, climbing over the entangled stems of the large 
bamboo, which had seeded and died, I reached the Commis- 
sioner’s tent late on the 3rd of March. He was alone, and 
we spent a most delightful evening together. All he carried 
was a tent ten feet square. After dinner his camp-bed was 
brought in, and for me some horse-blankets and rugs were 
spread upon the ground. At this place we were only sixteen 
miles from the frontier. A few Karen villages were in these 
hills, and the men were all with his camp clearing the path 
through the forests for his elephants. That was all the pro- 
tection he had, but he knew it was sufficient. 

‘When, in 1862, the province of British Burmah was 
formed, the total population was 1,898,000; and in 1884 
Mr. Bernard, the present Chief Commissioner, estimated it 
at 4,334,000. This increase is mainly due to immigration 
from Upper Burmah. Though in 1856 Phayre had no idea 
that his administration and that of his successors would 
accomplish so much, the means by which this result has 
been brought about are clearly set forth in his first report. 
Among the most prominent of the material benefits gained 
by the people of Pegu he recounts the abolition of forced 
labour, ‘a load which bowed the people to the dust,’ the 
introduction of a coin of fixed value, free export of grain and 
the abolition of transit duties, and, more than all, just and 
steady government and effective repression of crimes. 

**Phayre was determined from the commencement that 
the province should pay its way, and should eventually con- 
tribute its share to the requirements of the Indian Empire. 
In order to effect this he insisted on high taxation, he main- 
tained the capitation tax, which, though theoretically objec- 
tionable, has wisely been continued to this day, and at the 
same time he enforced the most rigid economy in the admi- 
nistration. The result has proved that his policy was right. 
The total revenue of British Burmah, including local and 
municipal taxes, amounted in 1861-2 to ten millions, and in 
1883-4 to thirty-one millions of rupees. As shown by Mr. 
Bernard in his report for 1883-4, the people of British 
Burmah pay about 13s. 74d. per head of the population, 
which is more than twice the amount paid by the people in 
the British provinces of India. In spite of this high taxation 
wealth accumulates and immigration is filling the country. 
Trade, imports as well as exports, has increased in a most 
astonishing manner.” 

It is by men like Sir Arthur Phayre that the empire of 
England is sustained. 


The Late Dean of Chester.—The Dean of Llandaff, preach- 
ing in the Temple Church, closed his sermon with the 
following allusion to Dean Howson :—‘* We sometimes mark 
in this place, and we make no apology for doing so, useful 
lives ended, noble spirits made perfect, within the State or 
the Church of England. One such life ended last Tuesday, 
and the Church, at least, is the poorer. The mourning 
yesterday, when Dean Howson was laid to rest in the 
cloisters of the cathedral which had drawn from him new 
life for its worship and new beauty for its structure, was no 
merely local mourning. It has its echo all over England, 
wheresoever a beautiful character, a life at once studious, 
sociable, and practical, a life given to useful labour in writing 
and educating, and a churchmanship earnest without narrow- 
ness and liberal withcut vagueness, can find appreciative 
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hearts to call it the kind of Christianity best for Englishmen, 
most truly expressive of the national spirit, in its strength 
and in its charm, ‘in things pertaining to God.’ We can ill 
spare such an influence at this time from the Church of our 
affections. Men like the late Dean of Chester draw towards 
religion, draw towards the Church of England in particular, 
the sympathy as well as the respect of that vast body of 
the middle class of our countrymen to which Christianity 
is Christ Himself, in His character and in His work, at once 
power and wisdom, at once the propitiation and the life. 
God grant us more men of this stamp to pilot our vessel 
amid the rocks and shoals of this present day of reproach 
and peril, and to preserve to the Christianity of England 
its distinctive feature, as a religion which has manliness for 
its backbone and spirituality for its life’s breath.” 


Firing from a Church Tower.—One of the earliest inci- 
dents that brought General Grant to notice occurred in the 
Mexican War, which he thus narrates in his autobiography :— 
‘*No reinforcements had yet come up except Brooks's com- 
pany, and the position we had taken was too advanced to be 
held by so small a force. It was given up but retaken later 
in the day, with some loss. Worth’s command gradually 
advanced to the front now open to it. Later in the day, in 
reconnoitring, I found a church off to the south of the road, 
which looked to me as if the belfry would command the 
ground back of the garita San Cosme. I got an officer of 
the voltigeurs, with a mountain howitzer and men to work 
it, to go with me. The road being in possession of the 
enemy, we had to take the field to the south to reach the 
church. This took us over several ditches breast deep in 
water and grown up with water plants. These ditches, 
however, were not over eight or ten feet in width. The 
howitzer was taken to pieces and carried by the men to its 
destination. When I knocked for admission a priest came 
to the door, who, while extremely polite, declined to 
admit us. With the little Spanish then at my command, 
I explained to him that he might save property by opening 
the door, and he certainly would save himself from be- 
coming a prisoner, for a time at least; and, besides, 1] 
intended to go in whether he consented or not. He began 
to see his duty in the same light that I did, and opened 
the door, though he did not look as if it gave him special 
pleasure to do so. The gun was carried to the belfry and 
put together. We were not more than two or three hundred 
yards from San Cosme. The shots from our little gun 
dropped in upon the enemy and created great confusion. 
Why they did not send out a small party and capture us, I do 
not know. We had no infantry or other defences besides our 
own gun. The effect of this gun upon the troops about the 
gate of the city was so marked that General Worth saw it 
from his position. He was so pleased that he sent a staff 
officer, Lieutenant Pemberton—later Lieutenant-Genera] 
commanding the defences of Vicksburg—to bring me to him. 
He expressed his gratification at the services the howitzer 
in the church steeple was doing, saying that every shot was 
effective, and ordered a captain of voltigeurs to report to me 
with another howitzer to be placed along with the one 
already rendering so much service. I could not tell the 
General that there was not room enough in the steeple 
for another gun, because he probably would have looked 
upon such a statement as a contradiction from the second 
lieutenant. I took the captain with me, but did not use 
his gun.” 


Cramming in Ancient and Modern Times.—Have you 
ever read the amusing account which Seneca gives of a 
wealthy man of this class—Calvisius Sabinus? This worthy 
had a large family of slaves and freedmen, and he was 
troubled with a short memory, so short, indeed, that he 
would confuse Achilles with Ulysses, and hopelessly forget 
Priam. Still he desired to appear learned, and he had the 
wit to discover means. He laid out a large sum in the 
purchase of slaves, one of whom knew Homer from beginning 
to end, another Hesiod equally well, and nine others who 
were thoroughly acquainted with as many great lyric poets. 
When he could not buy them ready made he bought the 
slaves and had them trained, and when once he had got his 
forces in order he took to worrying his friends and making 
their supper miserable by turning the conversation into 
channels which enabled him to show off his learning, for, as 
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he justly argued, learning which he had bought and paid for 
at so high a price assuredly was his own. Such was cramming 
in the days of the Roman Empire. In our own day it is not 
quite the same in form, though, perhaps, there may be more 
resemblance in substance, between the crammer and the crib 
on the one side and the learned freedmen on the other, than 
we should at first be inclined to admit. But it would be un- 
just to deny that—given the necessity of preparing for an 
examination upon the results of which the whole career of a 
young man probably depends—it is natural, I may almost 
say it is inevitable, that special preparation should be made, 
and that preparation should take the form of a rapid storage 
of the memory with as many salient pieces of knowledge as 
possible, due regard being had, not to the education of the 
mind of the student, but to his being prepared to gain the 
largest number of marks in the shortest time. I do not 
desire now to enter into the great question of competitive 
examinations. It is one on both sides of which there is a 
great deal to be said, and I am far too sensible of the ad- 
vantage of the system to use hasty words of a deprecatory 
character. But this I wish to impress upon you, that, re- 
garding the matter from an educational point of view, we 
cannot but say that learning is too sensitive to be successfully 
wooed by so rough and so unskilful a process, and that it is 
only to those who approach her in a reverent and loving 
spirit and by the regular paths of patient and careful study 
that she will open the portals of her abode.—Lord Jddesleigh 
at Edinburgh. 


Sir Robert Peel.—For nearly twenty years he was by far 
the most conspicuous, important, and powerful of English 
statesmen. His policy was as successful as it was wise. He 
flung himself cheerfully and confidently into the new order 
of things, associated himself with the sentiments and wants 
of the nation, and day by day saw his reputation increasing, 
both in Parliament and throughout the country. He was 
the Liberal chief of a party in which the old anti-Liberal 
spirit was still rife. They considered Peel to be, not only 
the minister, but the creator of the Conservative party, 
bound above all things to support and protect their special 
interests, according to their own views and opinions. He 
considered himself the minister of the nation, whose duty it 
was to redress the balance which mistaken maxims or 
partial legislation had deranged, and to combine the interests 
of all classes in one homogeneous system, by which the 
prosperity and happiness of the whole commonwealth would 
be promoted.—Greville Memoirs. 


Drying-up of the Euphrates.—Such is the symbolical 
language indicating, according to interpreters of prophecy, 


the gradual decline of the Ottoman Empire. It is somewhat 
stationary in Asia, increasing in Africa, but in Europe rapidly 
waning. In1711 the Ottoman Empire possessed more terri- 
tory in Europe than any other Power except Russia, her 
possessions extending westward to the Adriatic and the 
Danube, and eastward to the Dniester, the Dnieper, the Don, 
and the Kuban. Thus, Bessarabia, the Crimea, and other 
Mongolian regions were under the dominion of the Turks, 
whose possessions on the Continent of Europe covered an 
area of 15,454 square miles. But from this period the deca- 
dence of Turkey commenced, and, with the exception of her 
temporary success against Austria in 1739, she went on losing 
territory to such an extent that upon the eve of the war with 
Russia she had only 9,456 square miles of territory, of which 
2,948 miles were governed by princes, who merely owed her 
suzerainty. The Berlin Treaty deprived her of 4,558 miles, 
so that from 1700 to 1878 the Ottoman Empire lost in Europe 
10,666 square miles, out of which 8,902 were conquered by 
Russia, who has annexed 4,816 square miles. After the war 
of 1877-8 Russia annexed 468 square miles in Asia Minor 
and 167 in Europe, while Austria annexed 1,073 (Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina), and England 174 (Cyprus). 


Benefits of Allotments and Anxieties of Small Farms.—A 
Buckinghamshire farmer says: ‘*For a period of about 
seventeen years I have set apart in close proximity to resi- 
dences in the village a sufficient number of allotments for all 
the cottagers residing there. Each allotment is only of a 
quarter of an acre, but in one or two cases two of these may 
have been united. During all that time no allotment has 
been vacated. I have never received any complaints or 








an application for remission of rent, and I believe I may 
say with truth that I have never lost a shilling of rent, which 
has always been paid most cheerfully This speaks for 
itself. It would be superfluous to add other proofs of the 
benefits derived by the cottagers. At another part of the 
village is a small arable farm, occupied for a rather longer 
period by one who had been in earlier life a labourer. This 
farm is nine acres in extent, and I have known and care- 
fully observed the farm and its occupier for some years. The 
man had been a thrifty workman, and had contrived in early 
service to save sufficient, or what he thought sufficient, to 
take and stock this small holding. I condense his own 
words in reference to it :—‘ That was the worst job I ever 
did. I have had cares and anxieties ever since. I lie awake 
and listen to the rain, and think how I shall manage to feed 
my family. I know I have had less to eat and lived harder 
than any labourer in the parish. My health is now much 
broken by trouble, and if I could now find some one to take the 
farm I should not get back a quarter of what I have spent 
upon it.” This entirely agrees with my observation, and | 
should be reluctant to add more of the same kind. Yet this 
man is thrifty, sober, hard working, persevering, and honest. 
He has the extremely favourable position of a large common 
close to his holding, on which he exercises a free right of 
pasture, and I am glad to have been able occasionally to help 
him with a free day’s ploughing or threshing, etc.” 


Bechuanaland and the Transvaal Boers.—In a letter 
written by the venerable Dr. Moffat, only three weeks 
before his death, he said, ‘‘ I have often felt much pressed in 
mind from the reported sufferings of the Bechwans, robbed 
and trodden down by the Transvaal Boers.” His son and 
biographer says, ‘‘ He was intensely interested and excited 
during the Transvaal War. It never entered into his head 
that England would give back the Transvaal to the Boers. 
To the very last he allowed himself to believe that it would 
continue under the government of England, and thus the 
natives he protected. I remember well coming into his 
room the morning the news of the retrocession was pub- 
lished. He sat in his arm-chair the picture of sadness, his 
hands clasped, and the paper thrown down by his side. 
*They have done it,’ he said. ‘The Transvaal is given 
back!’ For days he was as though he had received a death 
blow, nor to his dying hour did it cease to be to him a bitter 
sorrow.” 


Light Marching Order.—The entrance of the Turkish 
Commissioner into Cairo was thus described by the “Times ” 
correspondent :—‘‘ After the usual formal introductions he 
proceeded with Sir H. D. Wolff to the Khedive’s carriage, 
which he entered with Nubar and Zulfikar Pashas. A guard 
of honour of the 19th Hussars closed round the carriage, and 
the Turkish Commissioner entered Cairo under the significant 
escort of British troops. Sir H. D. Wolff and Mr. Egerton, 
similarly escorted, followed, and the rear was brought up by 
the Pasha’s harem, consisting of twenty-four ladies, attended 
by a staff of six officers, with forty cartloads of light baggage, 
the bulk being left to follow. Sir H. D. Wolff and Mr. 
Egerton followed Mukhtar to the Ismailieh Palace, where he 
paid a ten minutes’ visit, exchanging complimentary congra- 
tulations. Mukhtar expressed to the Khedive, through Zul- 
fikar Pasha, his satisfaction at his reception.” What a con- 
trast from the arrival of Gordon and Stewart, when not even 
a guard of honour attended them ! 


Religion and Art.—I am a passionate admirer of whatever 
is beautiful in nature or exquisite in art. These are the 
gifts of God, but no part of His essence ; they proceed from 
God’s goodness, and should kindle our gratitude to Him ; 
but I cannot conceive that the most enchanting beauties of 
nature, or the most splendid productions of the fine arts, 
have any necessary connection with religion. Adam sinned 
in a garden too beautiful for us to have any conception of it. 
The Israelites selected fair groves and pleasant mountains 
for the peculiar scenes of their idolatry. The most exquisite 
pictures and statues have been produced in those parts of 
Europe where pure religion has made the least progress. 
These decorate religion, but they neither produce nor advance 
it. They are the enjoyments and refreshments of life, and 
very compatible with true religion, but they make no part of 
it. Athens was at once the most learned and the most 
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polished city in the world, so devoted to the fine arts, that 
it is said to have contained more statues than men; yet, in 
this eloquent city the eloquent apostle’s preaching made but 
one proselyte in the whole areopagus. Nothing, it appears 
to me, can essentially improve the character, and benefit 
society, but a saving knowledge of the distinctive doctrines 
of Christianity. I mean a deep and abiding sense in the 
heart of our fallen nature ; of our actual and personal sinful- 
ness ; of our lost state, but for the redemption wrought for 
us by Jesus Christ ; and of our universal necessity, and the 
conviction that this change alone can be effected by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. This is not a splendid, but it 
is a saving religion ; it is humbling now, that it may be elevat- 
ing hereafter. It appears to me also, that the requisition 
which the Christian religion makes of the most highly gifted, 
as well as of the most meanly endowed, is, that after the 
loftiest and most successful exercise of the most brilliant 
talents, the favoured possessor should lay his talents and 
himself at the foot of the cross, with the same deep self- 
abasement and self-renunciation as his more illiterate neigh- 
bour, and this from a conviction of Who it is that hath made 
them to differ.—Hannah More. 


Frank Buckland’s First Experiments with Chloroform.—In 
the time of Frank Buckland’s boyhood chloroform was a 
recent invention. His father, the Dean, gave several lun- 
cheon parties, at which, with Frank’s assistance, the effects 
of the new anzesthetic were tried on several animals. The 
eagle was sent to sleep, and could be lifted up by his feet 
like a dead bird, or when half asleep was walked round the 
room by two persons holding him by his wings. One day 
the eagle was slowly recovering from his stupor, and walk- 
ing unsteadily upon the floor, when Jacko (the monkey) was 
brought in to take his turn. He came in with a suspicious 
and melancholy expression, expecting that something was 
going to take place; but when he saw the intoxicated con- 
dition of his old enemy the eagle, he jumped out of his 
master’s arms with a scream of delight, and, seizing the 
eagle by the tail, paid off old scores by dragging him about 
the room backwards in a most ludicrous and undignified 
manner ; nor was Jacko secured again till he had espied the 
bowl of gold fish and thrown them all about the room. 
Jacko chattered pitifully, however, when his turn came, and 
then he succumbed. 


Russian Railways in Eastern Asia.—The following state- 
ment was made in the autumn of last year, and the activity 
has not since ceased. Russia is pushing forward the railway to 
the new position she has acquired on the Afghan frontier. 
The men work at night by the aid of hundreds of lanterns and 
huge fires fed with petroleum refuse. As far as Askabad the 
road has been levelled, and it is expected that the final rail will 
be laid by the end of the month. From the Caspian Sea to 
Sarakhs, a distance of over 500 miles, the railway does not 
cross a single large river, but from the time it quits the 
Transcaspian desert and traverses the oasis of Akhal, the 
country, which is flat and clayey, is intersected by small 
rivers, growing more and more frequent as the line approaches 
Askabad. All these streams have to be properly bridged, 
and no timber being forthcoming, General Annenkoff has 
resorted almost exclusively to stone. The railway is solidly 
built to a gauge of 5ft. On the completion of the line to 
Askabad, the section to Sarakhs will be taken in hand, and 
from this point three branches will be extended, the first to 
Penjdeh, the second to Merv, and the third to Meshed. 


Elephants.—In his ‘‘Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspondent” Mr. O’Shea gives the following anecdote of 
an adventure with a herd ofelephants. ‘* A young friend asked 
me once to show him some elephants, and I took him with 
me, having first borrowed an apron and filled it with oranges, 
This he was to carry whilst accompanying me in the stable ; 
but the moment we reached the door the herd set up such a 
trumpeting—they had scented the fruit—that he dropped the 
apron and its contents and scuttled off like a scared rabbit. 
There were eight elephants, and, when I picked up the 
oranges, I found I had five-and-twenty. I walked de- 
liberately along the line, giving one to each; when I got to 
the extremity of the narrow stable, I turned, and was about 
to begin the distribution again, when I suddenly reflected 
that, if elephant No. 7 in the row saw me give two oranges 











in succession to No. 8, he might imagine he was being 
cheated, and give me a smack with his proboscis—that is 
where the elephant falls short of the human being—so I went 
to the door and began de novo as before. Thrice I went 
along the line, and then I was in a fix. I had one orange 
left, and I had to get back to the door. Every elephant in 
the herd had his greedy gaze focused on that orange. It 
was as much as my life was worth to give it to any one of 
them. What was I to do? I held it up conspicuously, coolly 
peeled it, and sucked it myself. It was most amusing to 
notice the way those elephants nudged each other and.shook 
their ponderous sides. They thoroughly entered into the 
humour of the thing.” 


Judicial Tact.—The Odessa correspondent of the ‘* Times” 
reports a legal decision which had caused much amusement in 
society there. The old original Odessa cemetery being quite 
full is about to be closed and a new one opened in its stead. 
Two rich Greeks, wishing to have one of the most favourable 
sites in it for a grave, by some unaccountable mischance 
bought the same plot of ground ; and, as they both wanted it, 
neither would give it to the other. They therefore agreed to 
submit the matter to one of the district justices of the peace 
(actually a stipendiary magistrate) for him to arbitrate upon. 
He did so by advising the parties to agree that he who died 
first should have the right to be buried in the disputed allot- 
ment. This they both immediately acquiesced in, 1nd left 
the Court highly pleased with the arrangement, each pro- 
bably very willing that his opponent should have his wish 
satisfied. 


Grattan’s Parliament.—During the debates on Repeal, 
Lord Macaulay described the Irish Parliament, which sat 
from 1782 till the Union in 1801, as the most tyrannical, the 
most venal, the most unprincipled assembly that ever sate on 
the face of this earth. ‘‘I do not think that by saying this I 
can give offence to any gentleman from Ireland, however 
zealous for Repeal he may be; forI only repeat the language 
of Wolfe Tone. Wolfe Tone said that he had seen more 
deliberative assemblies than most men ; that he had seen the 
English Parliament, the American Congress, the French 
Council of Elders, and Council of Five Hundred, the. Bata- 
vian Convention ; but that he had nowhere found anything 
like the baseness and impudence of the scoundrels, as he 
called them, at Dublin.” In the Appendix to Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s Memoirs details are given of the bribes ac- 
cepted by the Irish patriots. 


Birds as Ornaments in Dress.—The Rev. F. O. Morris 
has written in the ‘“‘ Times” a vigorous protest against the 
barbarity of slaying birds for gratifying the fashion of orna- 
menting ladies’ bonnets and dresses. He quotes a letter from 
Lady Mount-Temple, who speaks indignantly of ‘‘ this 
shameful destruction to meet the tasteless fashion of covering 
ladies’ bonnets, hats, and ball-gowns with lovely specimens 
of birds, and in some cases with our special favourites and 
home pets. They parade the massacre, showing the heads 
and throats sometimes stretched as if in dying agonies on the 
hat. A milliner told me she had put twelve birds on one ; 
another told us of a ball-dress covered with canaries. I am 
glad to say the wearer of it, though handsome, had no 
partners. I am sorry to say nearly every acquaintance I 
have appears in hats and bonnets with this ghastly adorn- 
ment. Some of these, no doubt, accept passively the fashion, 
and only wear through thoughtlessness the plumage of these 
little friends—the pets in cages or fed from the window. One 
or two have expressed sorrow and penitence when I have 
remonstrated with them.” Arguments of humanity or senti- 
ment are not understood by people who follow mere fashion, 
but they ought to be reminded that such adornment is in 
bad taste, and is repulsive instead of attractive. 


Father Giacomo and Count Cavour.—Father Giacomo 
was sent for by Cavour when he was on his death-bed and 
administered the last sacraments to him. The Vatican was 
very much displeased with Father Giacomo for having offered 
the consolations of religion to one who had been excommuni- 
cated, and he received orders to come to Rome ‘‘ ad audien- 
dum verbum.” He did so, quite prepared to receive any 
punishment inflicted on him, and though Baron Ricasoli, 
then President of the Council, secretly used his influence 
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with Cardinal Antonelli to spare his being placed in a cell of 
the Inquisition to go through a course of penitence, the 
Pope was inflexible as to letting him continue his priestly 
functions at Turin. Father Giacomo entreated Pius 1x to 
condone his offence, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘I would to God that 
all the dying who have called me to their bedside were 
animated by sentiments as good and holy as those of Count 
Cavour.”’ It was to Father Giacomo that Cavour spoke the 
words, ** Brother, a free Church in a Free State.” He died 
very poor, having only a small allowance from the Chan- 
cellery of the Order of St. Maurice, but he never complained 
of the Pope’s decision, and merely said, when the subject 
was mentioned, **I did my duty.” He was regarded with 
the utmost veneration at Turin. He died last autumn, and 
his name will always be associated with that of Count 
Cavour, whose intimate friendship he had enjoyed, and 
whose aspirations for the welfare of united Italy he had 
shared. 


General Grant’s Bargaining.— The General’s want of 
’cuteness in business was foreshadowed by an affair recorded 
by himself of his early life :—‘‘ There was a Mr. Ralston 
living within a few miles of the village, who owned a colt 
which I very much wanted. My father had offered 20 dollars 
for it, but Ralston wanted 25. I was so anxious to have the 
colt, that after the owner left I begged to be allowed to 
take him at the price demanded. My father yielded, but 
said 20 dollars was all the horse was worth, and told me to 
offer that price ; if it was not accepted I was to offer 22}; 
and if that would not get him, to give the 25. I at once 
mounted a horse and went for the colt. When I got to Mr. 
Ralston’s house I said to him, ‘ Papa says I may offer you 
20 dollars for the colt ; but if you won’t take that, 22}; and 
if you won’t take that, to give you 25.’ It would not 
require a Connecticut man to guess the price finally agreed 
upon.” 


Italian Population.—According to a recent statistical 
report, the entire population at the commencement of 1882 
was 28,459,628, of whom 14,265,383 were males, and 
14,194,245 females, being an excess of 71,138 males. The 
increase during five years previously was at the rate of 6°19 
per 1,000. Of men over 30 years of age 16 per cent. were 
unmarried, and of women over 20, 23 per cent. About one- 
third of the population are engaged in agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits ; counting the families and dependents, half the 
population is rural, The total number living by industrial 
occupations and handicrafts is about one-fourth of the 
whole, of whom 382,131 are engaged in factories, 33,000 in 
mines, and about 60,000 in fisheries or other occupations on 
seas or lakes. 


Biography and History.—History is best studied in bio- 
graphy. Indeed, history zs biography—collective humanity 
as influenced and governed by individual men. Historical 
events are interesting to us mainly in connection with the 
feelings, the sufferings, and interests of those by whom they 
are accomplished. In history we are surrounded by men 
long dead, but whose speech and whose deeds survive. We 
almost catch the sound of their voices; and what they did 
constitutes the interest of history. We never feel personally 
interested in masses of men, but we feel and sympathise with 
the individual actors whose biographies afford the finest and 
most real touches in all great historical dramas. —‘‘ Character,” 
by S. Smiles. 


Lord Granville on Lord Shaftesbury.—With regard to 
public affairs, I was in the House of Commons with him as 
Lord Ashley, and with him in the House of Lords. I cannot 
mention that assembly without saying what a loss he is as an 
illustrious ornamént of that Chamber, and what a link has 
been lost between the House of Lords and the people. I had 
the honour of seeing him during all the years he sat in that 
assembly. I have sometimes differed with him, I have 
sometimes strongly opposed him, while at other times I 
have felt the warmest sympathy with all he said and all he 
did. But whether differing or agreeing, it was perfectly im- 
possible not to feelin dealing with him the single-mindedness 
and real nobility of the man and of his character. If I 
wished to define the character of Lord Shaftesbury I should 
think it sufficient to use these words only—he was the friend 














It was happily said the other day that no one 
had ever more faithfully adhered to his own motto, ‘* Love 


of the poor. 
and serve.” You will say, ‘‘ Why does such a man as this 
need a testimonial?” Well, there is truth, perhaps, in what 
the poet said, ‘* His country will be his one vast monument.” 
But in venturing to ask you to sanction this proposal, I do 
not do it to honour Lord Shaftesbury. His honour, his re- 
putation, is secure. I doit to please you; I doit to please 
those innumerable persons to whom, directly or indirectly, 
he has been of such great assistance. I do it because you 
should give sanction to the principles which guided Lord 
Shaftesbury’s beneficent existence. 


The Last Public Act of Bishop Porteous.—During the 
last illness of the good Beilby Porteous, Bishop of London, 
a report reached him that a club had been instituted, under 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales, whose meetings were 
to be on Sundays. The bishop had always considered a 
sacred and strict observance of this holy day of vital import- 
ance to the community and the Church, and felt that this was 
one of the great bulwarks of English society against the infi- 
delity and lawlessness of some Continental nations. This 
open desecration of the day by persons in high stations filled 
him with sorrow and alarm. He resolved, infirm though he 
was, to seek an audience with the Prince. For several days 
he had recourse to earnest prayer, and we find from one of 
his letters to his friend Hannah More that he engaged others 
to offer intercession for Divine aid in his difficult duty. He 
went to Carlton House, and was led into the Prince’s pre- 
sence, supported by his attendants. In very solemn and 
earnest language he entreated his Royal Highness not to vio- 
late the sanctity of the Sabbath, and thereby lend his example 
to what was dishonouring religion and loosening its hold on 
public morals. The Prince, to his credit, was touched by the 
good old bishop’s appeal, and yielded to his wishes, sending 
his visitor away in peace and satisfaction. A few days later 
the bishop entered on the eternal Sabbath. 


Fish Culture in America.—The Government of the United 
States seem to be more liberal and practical in the encourage- 
ment of fish culture than our Board of Trade. No expense is 
spared in arrangements or experiments for increasing the 
supply of edible fish. The last enterprise has been the 
effort to naturalise the flat fish which form so large a portion 
of ‘* the harvest of the sea” on our coasts, especially soles, 
turbot, and brill. Scarcely any of the family, the plewroneclida, 
at present exist in American waters. The National Fish 
Culture Association has aided the United States Govern- 
ment in sending a large consignment, one of the Cunard 
liners being specially fitted with tanks forthe passage, with an 
experienced attendant in charge. It is to be hoped that the 
experiment will be successful, as our cousins over the sea 
may be benefited without loss to the people of these islands. 
At least let us hope the fish will not migrate largely ‘‘on 
their own hook.” 


High Prices of some Furniture Woods.—The finest and 
most costly of veneering woods is the French walnut. This 
is imported from Asia Minor and Persia. The burr is the 
valuable portion of the tree, and sometimes as much as £100 
to £200 was obtained for them, while one at the Paris-Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1878 realised the enormous sum of 
£1,000, or about 8s. per lb. weight. The use of this wood 
is now limited to pianofortes. For a particular fine piece of 
ebony £1 the pound has been paid, as it is difficult to get 
large pieces which can be used without cutting. —Forestry. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Account of a Religious Revival.— 
In his autobiography Franklin gives his recollections of 
the first visit of Whitefield to Philadelphia: ‘‘In 1739 
arrived among us the Rev. G. Whitefield. He was at first 
permitted to preach in some of our churches, but the clergy, 
taking a dislike to him, soon refused him their pulpits, and 
he was obliged to preach in the fields. The multitudes of 
all sects and denominations that attended his sermons were 
enormous, and it was a matter of speculation to me, who 
was one of the number, to observe the extraordinary influ- 
ence of his oratory on his hearers, and how much they 
admired and. respected him, notwithstanding his common 
abuse of them by assuring them that they were naturally 
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half beasts and half devils. It was wonderful to see the 
change soon made in the manners of our inhabitants. From 
being thoughtless or indifferent about religion, it seemed as 
if all the world were growing religious, so that one could 
not walk through the town of an evening without hearing 
psalms sung in different families of every street. And it 
being found inconvenient to assemble in the open air, sub- 
ject to its inclemency, the building of a house to mect in was 
no sooner proposed, and persons appointed to receive con- 
tributions, but sufficient sums were received to procure the 
ground and erect the building, which was a hundred feet 
long and seventy feet broad ; and the work was carried on 
with such spirit as to be finished in a much shorter time 
than could have been expected. Both house and ground 
were vested in trustees, expressly for the use of any preacher, 
of any religious persuasion, who might desire to say some- 
thing to the people of Philadelphia.” 


What is the British Constitution?—Let this matter be 
tried by that criterion—the principles of the English Consti- 
tution. I have been bred up in these principles, and I know 
that when the liberty of the subject is invaded, and redress 
denied him, resistance is justified. If I had a doubt upon 
the matter I should follow the example set us by the most 
reverend bench, with whom I believe it is a maxim, when 
any doubt in point of faith arises, or any question of contro- 
versy started, to appeal at once to the greatest source and 
evidence of our religion—I mean the Holy Bible. The Con- 
stitution, then, has its political Bible, by which, if it be 
fairly consulted, every political question may, and ought to 
be determined. Magna Charta, the Petition of Rights, and 
the Bill of Rights, form that code which I call the Bible of 
the English Constitution.—Zord Chatham’s Speeches. 


Taking in Lodgers in One Room.—The late Earl of 
Shaftesbury, as one of the pioneers in the improvement of 
the homes of the poor, long years before ‘*slumming” was 
fashionable, used to give some terrible accounts of what was 
to be met with in the matter of overcrowding. Occasionally 
he would relieve his description by a humorous anecdote, as 
when persons belonging to four different families were found 
occupying each a corner of the same room, and one of them, 
on being expostulated with, remarked, ‘We used to get 
along very well until the gentleman in the middle took in 
lodgers !” 


Hint in Choosing a Governess.—Mrs. Campbell, a Scotch 
lady, was recommended as sub-governess to the Princess 
Charlotte, and the old King George 111 formed a high 
opinion of her. She felt reluctant to accept the post, urging 
her deficiency in the necessary accomplishments. ‘‘ Madam,” 
said the King, ‘‘I hope we can atford to purchase accom- 
plishments, but we cannot ézy principles.” 


Spanish Politics.—Marshall Serrano, who died a few days 
after King Alfonso, had witnessed during his political career 
eighty-four radical changes in Spanish ministries, forty 
distinct pronunciamentos, or insurrections, and twelve revolu- 
tions, affecting either dynasties or the supreme ruler of the 
State ! 


Solemn and Solemner.—A Scottish father, on the engage- 
ment of his daughter, thought it his duty to give her counsel 
on the important step which she meditated, ‘‘ It’s a very 
solemn thing to be married,” he began. The daughter in- 
terrupted him, saying, ‘‘I ken that, father, but it’s a far 
solemner thing to be single !” 


Brain Activity during Sleep.—In the memoir of M. 
Agassiz a curious incident is recorded, illustrating the fact 
that in sleep the mind sometimes resumes the work which 
when tired it was unable to carry on. For two weeks he 
had been striving to make out the form of a fossil fish of 
which only an obscure impression could be seen on a stone 
at the Jardin des Plantes. The biographer, his widow, says : 
—‘* Weary and perplexed, he put his work aside at last, and 
tried to dismiss it from his mind. Shortly after, he waked 
one night persuaded that while asleep he had seen his fish 
with all the missing features perfectly restored. But when 





he tried to hold and make fast the image, it escaped him. 
Nevertheless, he went early to the Jardin des Plantes, 
thinking that on looking anew at the impression he should 
see something which would put him on the track of his 
vision. In vain—the blurred record was as blank as ever. 
The next night he saw the fish again, but with no more 
satisfactory result. When he awoke it disappeared from his 
memory as before. Hoping that the same experience might 
be repeated, on the third night he placed a pencil and paper 
beside his bed before going to sleep. Accordingly towards 
morning the fish reappeared in his dream, confusedly at 
first, but at last with such distinctness that he had no longer 
any doubt as to its zoological characters. Stiil half dreaming, 
in perfect darkness, he traced these characters on a sheet of 
paper at the bedside. In the morning he was surprised to 
see in his nocturnal sketch features which he thought it 
impossible the fossil itself should reveal. He hastened to 
the Jardin des Plantes, and, with his drawing as a guide, 
succeeded in chiselling away the surface of the stone under 
which portions of the fish proved to be hidden. When 


wholly exposed it corresponded with his dream and his 
drawing, and he succeeded in classifying it with ease.” 


Foote the Actor and his Mother.— Under cne of her tempo- 
rary embarrassments Mrs. Foote wrote the following laconic 
epistle to her son :—‘‘ Dear Sam,—I am in prison for debt ; 
come and assist your loving mother, E. Foote.” To this 
came the reply :—‘‘ Dear Mother,—So am I, which prevents 
his duty being paid to his loving mother by her affectionate 
son, SAM Foore.” 


Temperance in the Army.—Lord Napier of Magdala, 
who took part in a meeting in support of temperance at 
Lambeth Palace, said that no one could fail to observe, on 
examining the records of soldiers’ offences, how they owed 
their origin to drunkenness. He caused a return to be pre- 
pared of the offences of about 18,000 men, and the result 
proved triumphantly that if the temperance movement could 
be maintained it would prove the best preventive of crime. 
Of the records of the 18,000 men to whom he referred, the 
total abstainers had no crime, the partial abstainers practi- 
cally none—the whole body of crime was amongst those who 
drank freely. 


A Large Poplar.—In the Botanical Garden at Dijon there 
is a poplar of colossal dimensions (species not stated), to 
which M. Joly devotes a note in the ‘‘ Journal de la Société 
Nationale d’Horticulture.” The height of the tree is one 
hundred and thirty feet. Its circumference near the earth 
is forty-six feet, and at sixteen feet above the earth twenty- 
one feet. Its bulk is now one thousand five hundred and 
ninety cubic feet ; but six years ago, before the fall of one of 
the large branches, it was one thousand nine hundred and 
forty. From some historic researches made by Dr. Lavelle, 
and a comparison with trees of the same species in the vici- 
nity, it has been pretty well ascertained that this poplar is at 
least five hundred years old. At Thun there are some mag- 
nificent poplars, but we have not seen any authentic report 
of their age or dimensions. 


Ants.—When one watches one of these great commu- 
nities of ants living together in the utmost harmony, feeding 
their young, making roads, excavating tunnels, constructing 
buildings, and in some instances, indeed, keeping slaves, I 
think we can hardly deny them some claims to reason. I 
have myself come to the conclusion that the difference 
between their mind and ours is not one of absolute nature, 
but is a question of degree. —Sir John Lubbock. 


American Presidents.—Out of seventeen elected presidents, 
before the present incumbent, four, Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, 
Garfield, died while in office ; and two of them by the hand 
of the assassin. And all this has been within the first 
century of the office. 


Decline of France.—In the seventeenth century the French 
people amounted to 38 per cent. of the whole population of 
Europe, and in 1789 to 27 per cent. ; it now hardly attains 
the figure of 13 per cent. 
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THE WATCH FOR THE PEOPLE, 
“Waterbury” is so cheap that anybody can afford to 
own one. A watch, however, to be cheap, and at the 
same time to be good, must be of very simple con- 
struction. In the “‘ Waterbury” the power is applied 
directly, instead of being multiplied by an elaborate 
system of wheels. The spring is, consequently, a 
long one. Hence, we often hear the objection that 
“it takes all day to wind.” The Waterbury Company 
could easily manufacture a quick-winding watch, but 
then it would not be the “cheapest watch in the 
world,” or else it would not be a reliable time-keeper. 
In a word, it would not be the “Waterbury.” But, 
because it is cheap, do not think it is only a toy, or a 
“‘watch good enough for children.” It has all the 
traits of the best makers, and, as it adds to these 
unusual strength and durability, besides cheapness, it 
is essentially the watch for the mechanic, the farmer, 
the clerk, the working man, the boy, the girl—in a 
word, the Watch for the People. 


Product in 1884—308,000 Watches. 
292 Working Days, 
175,200 Working Minutes, 
308,000 Watches, 
1? Watches per Minute. 

















The largest average daily product of any Watch 
Factory in the United States. 


Repeatedly Supplied to the Royal Family. 
PURE WOOL FAST DYE. 


NEW PATTERNS. 
Post Free,‘ w vith ot other Fashionable Fabrics. 


EGERTON 8URNETT’S 


Royal 
Serges: 


These beautiful Serges for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's wear have a 

world-wide reputation. Prices for Ladies: 1s. 1 $d. to 4s. 6d. per yard. 

Prices for Gentlemen : s4in., from 2s. 11d. Serges as used by Her Majesty's 
Government. ANY LENGTH CUT. 


Address, EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset. 
(NO AGENTS.) 











THE BEST AND SAFEST TONIC, 


“FER BRAVAIS.” 


These drops are tasteless and absolutely free from acid, and will be found 
invaluable in general weakness or debility. They are taken easily on a 
piece of sugar, or in a little water, before meals, 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, March 3, 1877, says: 
—* * Bravais Iron’ is a strong solution of iron, and yet is almost 
tasteless, and has all the good effects of iron without producing 
constipation or disturbing the digestion. lt does not blacken the 
teeth: An eminent London Physician writes to us, ‘1 HAVE 
TRIED IT EXTENSIVELY, AND HAVE GIVEN IT IN CASES IN 
WHICH NO OTHER FORM OF IRON COULD BE TAKEN. IT Is 
THE BEST PREPARATION OF IRON I HAVE MET WITH,’” 

Sold by all the principal Chemists and Druggists, in Bottles, in portable 

Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete, sufficient for six and three 

weeks’ treatment respectively. 


Prices 4s. 6d. and 3s. per bottle. N.8.—This is not a Patent Medicine. 
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To face End of Matter. 
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Acts of the Apostles, The. An 


Account of the First Age of the Christian 


Church. With Map and Chronological 
Appendix. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Among the Mongols. By Rev. James 
Gitmour, M.A., London Mission, Peking. 


Map. Iilustrated. 8vo. 6s. 

“There is a charm in the quiet way in which 
the modest missionary tells of his life in Tartar 
tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, 
and of the daily life of | the nomads among whom 
he passed so many years.” —FORTNIGHTLY REvikw. 


Bible, A Companion to the. For 
Bible Classes, Sunday Schools, and Families. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Bible History, The. By the Rev. Dr. 
EDERSHEIM, Author of ‘‘ The Temple and its 
Services,” etc. Each poy > complete in 
itself. Crown 8vo. Each 2s 

1. The World before “the Flood, 
and the History of the Patriarchs. 

2. The Exodus and Wanderings 
in the Wilderness. 

3. Israel in Canaan under 
Joshua and the Judges. 

4. Israel under Samuel, Saul, 
and David, to the Birth of Solomon. 

5. Israel and Judah from the 





Birth of Solomon to jah Reign of Ahab. 

6. Israel and Judah m Ahab 

to the Decline of the Two ~~ 
Biblical Atlas and ripture 
a ag 16 Coloured Maps, by W. and 

K. Johnston. 4to. 55. 
Biographies, Standard : -- 

ONGneven 8 St. By Rev. R. 
ELER Bush, M.A., F.R.G.S. Crown Svo. 


Baxter, Richard, Life of. Steel 


Portrait. Crown Bvo. Is. 
Bunyan, John. An } 


Illustrations. 4to. Extra, gilt edges. 6s. 


Bunyan, John, Life of. With 


Portrait. Small crown 8vo. 1s. 


Chrysostom, The Life and Times 


Rev. R. WHELER Busu. 5s. 


Gardiner, Colonel James. By 
Rev. P. DoppripGg, D.p. Portrait. rs. 6d. 


Howe, John, The Life of. With 
An Analysis of his Writings by the late 
Professor Henry Rocers. With Portrait. 


5S. : 

Latimer, Hugh. A _ Biography. 
From Original Documents. By the late 
Rev. R. Demaus, m.a. Crown 8vo. 55. 


More, Hannah, Life of. By ANNA 
J. Bucktanv, With Portrait. 3s. 

Newton, John, of Olney and St. 
Mary Woolnoth. An Autobiography and 
Narrative, compiled chiefly from his Diary 
and other unpublished documents. By the 
Rev Jostan Butt. With Portrait. 5s. 


Newton, John, Life St. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 1s. 

Oberlin, Jean Frederic, The Life 
of. Pastor of the Ban de la Roche. By 
Mrs. JosEPHINE E, BuTver. Illustrations 
and Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tyndale, William. A Biography. 
A Contribution to the Early History of the 
English Bible. By  F late Rev. 
DEMAUS, M.A. 8vo. 75. 6 

Wycliffe, John, and his English 
Precursors. By Professor LECHLER. With 
a Supplemental Chapter on the Successors 
of Wycliffe, by the Rev. S. G. Green, p.pD. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 


Wycliffe, John, Life and Times 
of. The Morning Star of the Reformation. 
Illustrations, Portrait, and Facsimile of | 
Wycliffe’s Bible. Gilt edges. 2s. 6d. | 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. | 
Large Type Edition. 16 Illustrations by | 
John Gilbert. Demy 8vo., bevelled boards, | 
4s. 6d. Large Type Edition, 12 Plates in Oil | 
Colours. Bevelled boards, gilt edges. 6s. 6d. | 


LONDON ; 








56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Bush, Rev. 
Popular wy 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

—A Popular Introduction to 


Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. 
** The volumes which the Tract Society is 
issuing under the abeve title fully deserve success. 
They have been entrusted to scholars who have a 
special acquaintance with the subjects about 
which they severally treat.”—Tue ATHENAUM. 


é. Cleopatra's Needle. By the 
Rev. J. KinG, Lecturer for the Palestine 
+ * eee Fund. With Illustrations. 


2. Fresh Light from the Ancient 
Monuments. By A. H. Sayce, M.a. With 
Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. 


8. Reeent Diseoveries ou the 
Temple Hill at Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. 
KING, M. *, With Maps, Plans, and Illustra- 
tions. 2s. 

4. Babylonian Life and History. 


y E. A. WaLuis BuDGE, M.A. 335. 


5. Galilee in the Time of Christ. 
By Seran MERRILL, D.pj. With Map. 


2s. 6d. 

6. Egypt and Syria. Their 
Physical Features in Relation to Bible 
History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, F.R.S. 38. 


7. Assyria: Its Princes, Priests, 
and People. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. 35. 


8. The Dwellers on the Nile. 
Chapters on the Life, Literature, History, 
and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. 
Wa tuts BupGE, M.A. 35. 


Canadian Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By the Marquis oF 
Lorne. With numerous fine Engravings 
by E. Whymper, from Objects in the pos- 
session of and Sketches by the Marquis of 
Lorne, Sydney Hall, etc. Imperial 8vo, gilt 
edges. 8s 

Chapters on Every-day Things; 
or, Histories and Marvels in Common Life. 
ay the Author of ‘*‘ Ten Steps inthe Narrow 


Way.” Illustrated. Gilt edges. .P 
Child ‘Life in Chinese Homes. 
By Mrs. Bryson, of the London Mission, 
Wuchang, China. Illustrations Gilt. _ 55 
Children of India, The. Written 
for the Children of England by one of their 
— Illustrations and Map. Gilt edges. 


Companions for a Quiet Hour. 
16mo, red edges. Each 1s. 6d. cloth. 
1. A Companion to the Lord’s 


Table. 3s. roan; 4s. 6¢. morocco. 


Private Thoughts on Religion. 
By Rev. THomas ADAM. 
An Infallible Way to Con- 


tentment. 


2. 

2. 

4. Luther’s Table Talk. 

5. A Collection of the Promises 


of Scripture. By SamugL CLARKg, D.D. 


6. The Anxious Inquirer after 
Salvation Directed and Encouraged. By 
Joun ANGELL JAMEs. 

7. Songs of Spiritual Thought. 

Gerorcr Rawson. 
8. Hy mns of the PresentCentury. 
"Translated from the German by Rev. JoHN 


Electricity and its Uses. By James 
Munro, of the Institute os Civil Engineers. 
Numerous Engravings. 3s. 6d. 


English Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D., 
and Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.p. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Revised Edition. Gilt edges. 8s. 


R. Wheler, M.A. A 


to the Pentateuch. 


Geography, Universal. Historical, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By 
Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. Revised and 


brought down to the present time by Keirx 
Jounston. Crown8vo. 5s, 








Gill, Rev. W. Wyatt, Life in the 
Southern Isles : Scenes and Incidents in the 
South Pacific and New Guinea. Maps and 
Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, gilt. 5s. 


—New Guinea, Work and Adven- 


ture in. With Map and many Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
—Jottings from the Pacific. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Historie Landmarks in the Chris- 
tian Centuries. By RicHarp HEaTH. With 
84 Illustrations. Quarto, gilt edges. os. 
“A most acceptable gift-book.”—WEsTERN 
MorninG News. “‘ Calculated at once to give a 
bird’s-eye view of history, and to impress its most 
important events strongly on the memory.”— 
STANDARD. 


Howson, Dean, Scenes in the Life 
of St. Paul. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, gilt 


edges. 6s. 

—Meditations on the Miracles of 
Christ. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo 
3s. each, 

—Horex Petrinsz. Studies in the Life 
of St. Peter. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth. 


Life of Christ, Outlines of : A Guide 
to the Study of the Chronology, Harmony, 
and Purpose of the Gospels. ith Map of 
the Holy Land, illustrative of the Gospel 
History, from the latest researches, By Captain 
Craupe R. Conner, R.&., of Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. 33s. 6d. 


Life of Lives, The; The Story of Jesus 
of Nazareth in its Earliest Form. a Rev. 
W. S. Lewis, m.a. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Madagascar and France. With 
some account of the Island, its People, its 
Resources, and its Development. By G. A. 
Suaw, F.z.s., London Mission, Tamatave. 
Illustrated, with Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Midnight Sky, The. Familiar Notes on 

the Stars and Planets. By E. DunKIN. 32 
Star-Maps, and numerous other Engravings. 
Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Norwegian Pictures, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. With a glance at Sweden 
and the Gotha Canal. Bythe Rev. RicHarp 
Lovett, M.A. With 127 Engravings by 
Epwarp Wuymper, PEARSON, TAYLOR, and 
others, from Sketches and Photographs. 
Handsome cloth, gilt, 8s. 

“One of the most charming books that has 

on Norway for a long time. It is 

thoroughly creditable to all concerned in its pro- 
duction.” —ACADEMY. 


Old Highwaysin China. By IsaBeLia 
Wituiamson, of Chefoo,North China. With 
Many Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. ss. 


Our Anniversaries. A Text and a 
Verse for Every Day in the Year. Interleaved 
for Autographs. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
Title Page and Design for each Month. 16mo, 
limp, gilt edges. 3s. 6a. 


Ten Steps in the Narrow Way; 
or, The Commandments illustrated. A Book 
for Girls. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Vernon, Rev. J. R., The Harvest 
of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. Numerous fine Engravings. Imp. 
16mo. Elegantly bound, gilt edges. 6s. 6d. 


—Ingleside and Wayside Musings. 
With fine Engravings. Imperial 16mo, gilt 
edges. 6s. 

—Random Truths in Common 
Things. Occasional Papers from my Study 
Chair. With numerous Illustrations by 
eminent artists. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards. 7s. 


What do I Believe? or, Outlines of 
Practical ‘Theology according to the Scrip- 
tures. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Eunice. By the Author of “‘ Christie 
Redfern’s Troubles. 
Neighbours. By Isasetta Fyviz 


AYO. 
A New Life of John Bunyan. 
Joseph's Coat. By the Rev. G. A. 
CHADWICK, D.D. 
Raphael and Luther at Home, 
From the German of Kari von 
SS Gerox. Bythe Rev. Joun Ketry. 
Mm) Voices by the Way. By the Rev. 


- ' - : Harry Jones, M.A. 
The Story of the Modern Jews. 


By the Rev. H. C. Apams, m.a. 
III. Germany, the Low Countries, etc. IV. Jews in Spain. 














The Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 


One Penny Weekly. 


Sixpence Monthly. 
THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


FEBRUARY PART, NOW READY, contains the following Articles :— 


Sowing and Reaping. By the Rev. Monro Grsson, D.v. 

The Theatrical Mission. By Anne BEea.e. 

Greenwich Time. 

The Herr Pastor’s Sermon. 

“Speak not Evil one of Another.” 

The Huguenot Pastor's Bride. By the Authorof “ The Spanish Brothers.” 

Taiks about Texts. 

Things New and Old. 

A Visit to the Holy Caves of Cashmere. By the Rev. J. H. Know es. 

Poetry :—*“ The Chord of the Dominant.” At My Post. The Old Home- 
stead. Charity. ‘“‘ Then shall I see Thee.” Children’s Hymna, 

Scripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


Coloured Frontispiece—A HUGUENOT WEDDING. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





Revised and Improved Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 
HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Together with a complete Vocabularly, and an Examination of the Chief 
New Testament Synonyms. [Illustrated by Numerous Examples and 
Comments. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 


This well-known Handbook, which has passed through several editions» 
has now been completely revised ; additions and modifications appearing on 
almost every page. Constant reference is made to the Revised New 
Testament of 1881 ; and more especially to the Greek Text of Drs. Westcott 
and Hort. The Vocabulary has been entirely remodelled, and the work in 
its new form is offered to ‘l.utors, Classes, and Private Students, in confidence 
that it will be found more than ever adapted to their needs, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE IN CHINA; 


Or, Scenes along River and Road in the Celestial Empire. By Epwin J. 
Dvukgs. ith a Map and Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, 
engraved by E. Wuymper. 


“Well worth reading.” —Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

**A most readable and instructive book—one of the best popular books 
about China we have seen.” —Scotsman, 

“Mr. Dukes has used his common sense and imagination so.as to be able 
to poses a book which Englishmen who are not over-conversant with the 
tec 


nicalities of religious literature can read with pleasure and advantage.” 
—Christian World. 





Vol. VII. Price 2s. 6d. cloth boards. Second Series. 
PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


Containing Tracts by Dr. H. Mever, Professor Bruce, Dr. MACALISTER, 
F.R.S., Professor RapForp THomson, Dr. MACLEAR, and Sir Wm. 
Dawson, President-elect of the British Association. 


This volume yields to none of its predecessors in interest and importance. 
The subjects discussed are—The Christ of the Gospels; Christian 
Ferdinand Baur, and his theory of the Origin of Christianity, and of the 
writings of the New Testament; Man, physiologically considered ; 
Utilitarianism, an illogical and irreligious theory of morals ; Historical 
Illustrations of the New Testament ; and Points of Contact between Reve- 
lation and Natural Science. 


With twelve Portraits. Each Volume 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
SHORT BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Volume I. contains Bieqraghies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, Farel, 
Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, Durer, Dr. Johnson, 
Knox, and John Hus. 

Vol. II. contains Lord Lawrence, 
Augustine, Erasmus, Latimer, 
hagen, Sir David Brewster, and 


“* The biographies are well and carefully written.” —Queen. 


“Well adapted for all classes, and particularly suitable for village or 
working men’s libraries."—Glasgow Herald. 


ames Clerk Maxwell, Paul Rabaut, 
ye Tyndale, Baxter, Dr. Bugen- 
William Carey. 





Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 


HINDUISM PAST AND PRESENT. 


By p: Murray MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. With an account of Recent 
indu Reformers, and a brief comparison between Hinduism and 
Christianity. 

“ Hinduism is a complicated and unwieldy theme, but the intimate and 
direct acquaintance with it which Dr. Mitchell has had gives his treatment 
of it vivacity and interest.”—Presbyterian Messenger. 

“ A praiseworthy attempt to present a popular view of a vast and important 
subject. The author’s experience and intelligence are equally reflected in 
his concise and clear statement of the various modern movements among 
the religious bodies throughout India.”—Saturday Review. 

“ A very readable book on a very wide and difficult subject.” —Record. 


1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
HYMNS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Translated from the German by Rev. Joun Kexty, Editor of the ‘‘ Present 
Day Tracts,” etc. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


“The translations are good, and several of them are truly excellent.” — 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


“ A well-printed little volume, giving a good selection from modern German 
Hymnology.”—Christian Chronicle. 


** There is an excellent biographical index.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“The rendering into English betrays an intense poetic sympathy in the 
translator.” —Sritish and Foreign Evangelical Review. 





Imp. 16mo. 6s. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


THE KING’S WINDOWS; or, Glimpses of the 
Wonderful Works of God. 


By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, Author of “ Vignettes of the Great Revival,” 
&c. With Forty-four Illustrations. 

“The volume discourses of the winds, and trees, and flowers, the wonders 

of the heavens, and the glory and gloom of the mountains. A charming 

book, well illustrated, nicely printed, attractively bound ; altogether a really 

sumptuous production.”—Christian Chronicle. 

‘€ The book is admirable in form and matter.”—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


A Visit to some of the chief Mission Stations in the Madras Presidency. 
By Mrs. Murray Mitcue tt, Author of ‘‘In India, a Missioaary’s Wife 
among the Wild Tribes of South Bengal,” etc. Map and IIlustrations. 


“ A bright, sympathetic account of a work in which the writer feels, of 
course, the keenest interest, and of which she is well qualified to judge.” 
Spectator. 

“We can scarcely imagine a more interesting book than this for a 
missionary working party or other circle, where the picturesque rather than 
the deep is valued.”— Record. 





With many Engravings. Crown 8vo. ss. cloth, bevelled boards. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST THE SAVIOUR. 


By Mrs. Watson. Designed for thoughtful young men and women. 


“For young people to read, or to help a teacher in lighting up a narrative 
of the one perfect life, and interesting youre people in all its parts and details, 
we have seen no better volume of the kind than this."—Methodist Recorder. 
“* Mrs. Watson’s book is admirable. It tells the story with great simplicity 
and ease of style, but there is evidence that difficulties have been carefully 
considered, and much light is thrown upon those points which, as they occur 
in the gospels, are obscure to the unlearned reader.”—Presbyterian 
Messenger. 





Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
THE LIFE OF LIVES; 


Or, The Story of Jesus of Nazareth in its Earliest Form. By Rev. W. S. 
— M.A., Author of “ The Great Problem; or, Christianity as It 
s,” etc. 


“It is a good idea to take the Gospel of St. Matthew as the ‘ earliest 
form’ of the great biography, and to trace out briefly its main lines and 
principal points, showing how and in what sort of character the Lord is por- 
trayed in it. And the idea is well carried out...... The book bears witness to 
much reading.”—Record. 











THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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FOR INFANTS, ns 








when all others are rejected.” 


INVALIDS, AND ALL wa — DIGESTION. 


(PANCREATISED.) 


(SELF-DIGESTIVE.) 

The GOLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, ines has been Awarded 
for this Food. 

It is well known to and recommended by leading Physicians, who recognise its superiority to the various Malted Foods. 


by the Zancet and the whole of the Medical Press accompany each Tin. 
Parents and those who have the care of Young Children or Invalids should try it. 


guished from all other Foods by its highly nutritive properties, and by the ease with which it can be digested and absorbed. 
Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. ; of Chemists, &c., or free by Parcels Post, direct from the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD AND CO., 7, Exchange Street, 
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The London Medical Record says :—“‘ It is retained 
It is distin- 
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HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS. 


The Annual Volume of 


THE LEISURE HOuR, 


THE FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, 


Contains 860 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for PRESENTATION, 
and a most appropriate and instructive volume for a SCHOOL, 
FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. 
Price 75, cloth ; 8s. 6d. gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 


The Annual Volume of 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR FAMILY READING, 
Contains 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and numerous 
superior Wood Engravings. 
A very suitable BOOK FOR PRESENTATION, It con- 
tains a great variety of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath 
Reading for every Member of the Family, and is profusely Illus- 





trated. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. extra, gilt edges; 10s. 6d. 
] half calf. 





RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“‘ These two volumes are handsomely bound, and are extremely suitable 
for gift-books.”—Record. 

“* They merit a place side by side on the bookshelves of all families.”— 
Queen. 

“‘ They appeal to the sympathies both of young and old, and form massive 
volumes, noteworthy alike for the ye ge of wholesome and entertaining 
reading which they provide, and for the abundance and high quality of their 
illustrations.” — Daily .Vews. 

** Excellent additions to any family library." —Daily Telegraph. 

‘The Sunpay aT Home is sure of a welcome in families where a judi- 
cious selection of reading for the day of rest is a desideratum."—Christian 
World. 





“*The Leisure Hour fully maintains its reputation. The SuNDAY aT 
Home, with a large amount of safe fiction, contains many admirable 
articles. The coloured engravings are remarkable both for beauty and 
good taste.” — Times. 


“New magazines come and go, but these remain with us; and as the 
years pass they seem to become fresher and more attractive than ever.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 

“ The quality and quantity given for the money is remarkable even in 
these days.”—Literary Churchman. 


“*The Letsure Hour Volume has even more than its usual abundance of 
good popular reading on all manner of subjects."—/anchester Guardian. 





The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, London: 











THE ANECDOTE SERIES. 


Gordon Anecdotes: A Sketch of the Career, with 
Illustrations of the Character, of Charles George Gordon, 
R.E. By Dr. MACAULAY. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

Luther Anecdotes. Memorable Sayings and 
Doings of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, 
Letters, and History, and Illustrating his Life and Work. 
By Dr. MACAULAY. With Illustrations. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. With Illustrations. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

Wesley Anecdotes. By JoHun TELFORD, B.A, 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON. 
Order of any Bookseller. 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. K,G. By Morris Cotxss, 

sq., B.A., with Portrait. New Biographical Series, No. 28. Price 

One Penny, or 1s. per roo. A full and graphic sketch of the career of 
the great Christian philanthropist. 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, E.G. 
Illustrations. A 16-page book, same size as Letsurz Howr. 
Penny in Cover, 





With Portrait and 
One 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY: 56, Paternoster Row, London. 




















VENABLES’ 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Large Selection from 11 Guineas to 45 Guineas. 
ON HIRE SYSTEM FROM i0/6 PER MONTH. 


C. VENABLES & Co, 


187 and 189, Essex Road, Islington, N. 


(THOMAS’S 
PATENT) 





CORSET 


Is constructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retainec by a series of narrow whale- 
bones placed diagonally across the front, gra 
dually curving in, and contracting the corset 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the ‘outline improved, 
a permanent support afforded, and a fashion- 
able and elegant appearance secured. 

The celebrated PATENT TAPER BUSK 
used is THE MOST gta and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUSK 


™ “DUCHESS! 















_ Inferior imitations are so a, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W. THOMAS, 
is stamped inside the Corset. 


W. THOMAS, 
71, Queen Victoria Street 
(Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 








And may be purchased of Drapers and Millinert. 





L. w.) 





To Face page 3 of Wrapper. 
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| NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION MuTUuAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 


FOUNDED 1835. FUNDS £4,000,000 
IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ENDOWMENT 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS LARGE BONUSES. 


ASSURANCES PAYABLE AT ANY AGE ON EXCEPTIONALLY 
OFFICES—48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LON DON. 
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INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 


(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, a a: 
CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 
BLINDS, w of Poa 
DRAPERIES, — 
L Posi SHADING, &c., 
oc. SY And in COLOURS. 


Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices. 


JOHN KAY & SONS, BURNLEY WOOD 













45 yas. 
for 6/6 


FREE PER 


PARCEL POST 





MILLS, BURNLEY. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREI 


CAMBRIC 4) 


By Appo ALL PURE FLAX. 
ment 


x a 0: a * The Cambrics of Robinson 
” oon : and Cleaver “ vea world 
a 


Children’s, 1 ! —— titched. 
ze adic $s Ladies’ ..2 und 
Gents’ 6/¢ 


wide fame 





ma y 


Some HANDKERCHIEFS. 











vant (PMR 
wee 8S Larch Gloss! 


Makes Starched Linen like new. Does 
ttied always wanted. Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers every- 
where, in Packets, rd., 3d., and 6d, each Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, Whole- 
Druggist, Blackburn ; 1 and 2, Australian Avenue, Lon:lon 


not stick to spider-web-like Materials. Once 















BOWERS PATENT STEAMER. | 


DRY STEAM, 


Vegetables, Fish, 
Poultry, Meat, and 
Puddings. 


Bronze Medal at International 
Health Exhibition 


ABOUT 20,000 ALREADY IN 
USE. 





The Cheapest, Simplest und «=Most 
] tive Steamer ever produced 
ROUNI 
5s 6s. 7s 
ae 108 6d. 12s. 6a. 15s 
oe . ( lof any - ’ tic Town 
STEAMING r Country at these Prices 


Pre Shectus Jree » the Sole Man ufacturers 


n application t 





GROOM & CO., LIQUORPOND STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















BEAUTIFUL, 
EXPENSIVE , - 
DURABLE. 
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NICHOLLS’ 


PATENT DRESS HOOKS, 


The only perfectly secure Hook and Eye 
The security and comfort afforded by these Hooks render 
w all styles of Ladies’ and 


them almost indispensable 
Children’s Dres:« and fo , oose Garments they are a 


(a 





NICHOLLS> 





The name of tne Patentee, 


* NICHOLLS,” is stamped on each Hook. 
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Cocoa* 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 


A Pure, Soluble Dry Soap, in fine powder. Softens 
Water. Lathers Freely in Hard Water—Cold Water 
—Soft Water—Hot Water. Packets, 1d. and upwards, 





‘Perfected 


Op: IVER Ol ‘ f ie 


rs ne oy page oe t ge nae. 

It can be born ad di rested by the mos eli ~ is t nly oil which does not \\ @ ’ 

‘repeat net ee e kind e, In capsu led botties \ \ 

an " 
BYNIN, “Liquid Malt, forms a valuable adjunct -to 

\d-Liver Oil, being not only a highly-concentrated 

and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and 
them easy p assimilation by the most en- 
» from the inconvenient 








farinaceous matters, rendering 
feebled invalid. Bynin being liquid is entirely free — 
treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract; it is - palatable, and - 
cies the <r - l aaienaneinn a at rien ay Tt iva eal Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Kniv es, | 
valuable remedy in Consumption and Wasting Diseases. In Botties, 1s. 9d. Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, & all Domestic Washing. 


 Saane ives a mirror-like surface to the Me ee eee Mae and Large Glasses at a Cost of D | 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 


DOME POWDER. 


Eight Large Glasses of delicious Custard at a Cost of 2d., 
only Genuine 


4 using Bird’s Custard Powder. Che Original and I 

Eggs Required. Saves half the cost, and is half the trouble. c 
- Everywhere, in 6d. and 1s. boxes, and 2d. packets. Recipes for tasty 
Dishes enclosed in each box. To prevent disappointment see that ‘cach 
iGHAM. 


Packet bears the name of the Inventor, ALFRED BIRD, BirMin 


ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Devonshire Works, Birmingham 








E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth, 
The new Seasons Teas have Arrived. 


a= lon VW y% R N | N G Y 
When you ask for 


Reckitts 
Blue 


ese ‘Leas are ot the Highest Quality, See that you get it | | 


» suppled at the Wholesale Prices. Are for- 
warded carriage paid to all parts. Price /8 to A b d rf ft b 
3/- per lb. Write for Samples and contrast with S a ua ities are 0 en SU stitute: 
any other. ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, Lord 
Street, LONDON.- 
































R. K. BURT AND CO,, PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY 











